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" Study things profoundly, and investigate the preciae meaning of what you 
learn, and then you will acquire the means of forming a comprehensive system 
of principles.'* — Frtt translcUicn of the extr<i€t from the vcorht of MaNo-tsz, 
ithich it printed on tJie title-pa^ 




ADVERTISEMENT. 



It has been deemed advisable to publish, in their present form. 
Parts I and II of the Handbook of the Chinese Language j in order 
to meet the demand which now exists for the work. They are 
complete in themselves, but when Parts III and IV — the Exer- 
cises and Dictionary — are finished, (which, it is hoped, may be 
done in a few months,) the whole will form a perfect apparatus 
for tlie student of Chinese to commence with in this country. 



PREFACE. 



J. HE intention of the author in preparing this work for the press was to 
make a text-book for students of the Chinese language who attend his 
lectures at ELing's College, London, and to assist others who might commence 
the study of the language in this country, as well as to aid those who enter 
for the first time upon this study in China itself. 

In order to show the need of some such book, it will be necessary fairly to 
pass in reriew the various works which are within reach of, or which may be 
supposed to exist for the student, — to point out candidly what appear to be 
their defects, and also to note their real value as aids to the study of Chinese. 

The investigation of Chinese in this coimtry, and even in Eiux>pe generally, 
IB but of recent date. The vague expressions collected from the works of the 
Jesuits on the subject, though correct for the most part in themselves, needed 
a Jesuit to explain them and to guard the wayward &ncy from misinterpret- 
ing them. The best rules and the deepest truths are often mismiderstood 
because there is no teacher at hand to purge the idola from the mind and 
dear it of its earlier prejudices. The colouring of every thing that concerns 
the Chinese has been heightened by the romantic accounts of this nation 
given by the early historians of the East, and the imagination has supplied 
much that was not found in the reality. 

The first work of a systematic character on the Chinese language was 
written by a Dominican, Pdre Yaro, and printed from wooden blocks in 
Canton in 1703*. 

Theoph. Sigefr. Bayer wrote a work in Latin, which was published in 
St Petersburg in 1730 1. He was however not in a position to render much 
service to the subject which he attempted to explain. The work is made up 

* The title ran thus: — ''Arte de la lengua mandarina, oompuesto por el M. R<>. P«. 
Fraaciaeo Yaro, de la sagrada orden de N. P. S. Domingo, acrecentado y reduoido a 
mejor forma, por N^. H^. Fr. Pedro de la Pinuela, p.*** y eommiasario prov. de la Mission 
wrafioa de China ; Anadio se un Confesionario muy util y provechoso para alivio de los 
nneroe ministros. Impreso en Canton, afio de 1703." It consisted of 64 double leaves, 
80., printed in the Chinese manner. The work is very rare, but a copy is to be found 
among the Sloane MSS. of the BrttiBh Museum. 

f Museum Sinicum, in quo Sinicse linguae et litteraturie ratio ezplicatur. Petropol. 
1730. 1 voU. in 8<». 
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of various matter collected from the works of the Jesuits, which are com- 
meuted ou in a very vague and unsatisfactory manner. M, Abel-JRemtuat 
writing, in the preface to hb Orammaire, on this book says : *' The greater 
part of this Grammar is taken up with details on the writing, the dictionaries, 
and the poetry; about fifty pages present nothing but the most ordinary 
notions on the mechanism of the language, and almost without any examples. 
The original characters are printed upon copper plates, to which the reader 
is referred. They are moreover so badly executed, that only those experienced 
in the subject can recognise thenu'* 

The next writer of note on Chinese was Fourmont *, who was quite incom- 
petent for the task which he undertook ; but in those times he was able to 
palm upon his countrymen many incorrect and absurd views of his own, 
while the little good and true information, which his books contain, was 
the production of other minds. The student may spare himself the trouble 
of examining them, as they are only calculated to mislead him. Several 
other works, unworthy of consideration, were published in various parts 
of Europe; but no book on the subject of Chinese was produced which 
can be reconmiended as worth perusal before the learned and able treatise 
of Dr. Marshman. His knowledge of the Sanskrit and the classical lan- 
guages of antiquity, coupled with a practical acquaintance with Chinese, 
through his private studies with native teachers, enabled him to arrive at 
correct views on the genius and composition of the Chinese language. The 
Cflavis Sinicaf of Dr. Marshman is still worthy of a careful perusal by the 
earnest student, although, as a whole, it falls short of the requirements of 
the present day. 

Dr. Morrison's Chinese Grammar issued the next year (1815) from the 
same press at Serampore. This work contains some valuable matter, but 
from the haste with which it appears to have been prepared for publication, 
and from the fact of its having been published at so early a period after 
Dr. Morrison's entrance upon the study, the student must not expect to 
derive much positively practical advantage from its perusal. 

The first work that appeared in some measure to correspond to the wants 
of the student was the very clear and scientific grammar of M. Abel-R^musat}, 
the first Professor of the Language and Literature of China in the Royal 

* Meditationes Sinicse, 1737, in foL, and Linguse Sinarom Mandarinicse hieroglyphics 
Grammatica duplex, 1 742, in fol. 

t The Clavis Sinica was published at Serampore in India in 18 14. Dr. Marshman had 
had the opportunity of reading with several native Chinese scholars while in India, he 
availed himself of the aid of M. Rodrigrues, a Jesuit from Peking, and he was assisted hy 
Mr. Thomas Manning, who had also resided in China. 

X EUmens de la grammaire chinoise, ou principes g^n^rauz du Kou-wen ou style 
antique, et du Kouan-hoa, c'est-k-dire, de la langue commune g^ntfralement usit^e dans 
FEmpire chinois. Par M. Abel-R^musat, de I'Acad^mie royale des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettree, Professeur de Langue et de Litt^rature chinoises et tartares au College royal de 
France. Paris, 1822, in B°. A new edition was recently printed in Paris, edited by 
M. L<5on de Rosny, with a supplement. 
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College of France. The author had read the valuable examples given in the 
MS. of Pr^mare's Notitia LingucB Sinica, and had carefully consulted the 
original works referred to by that writer. M. B^musat analysed these exam- 
ples, and produced a work drawn out upon scientific principles, which keep in 
view the genius and peculiarities of the Chinese language. 

The work of Pr^mare, mentioned above, remained for many years in 
manuscript in the Imperial Library of Paris. The author resided in China 
from 1698 until his death, about the year 1735. His plan was to teach 
by examples, and instead of giving rules, he gave the material from which 
rules might be formed. He recommended imitation and the practice of 
committing passages to memory. It will be seen therefore that although 
his work is an immense storehouse, it leaves the learner very much to 
himself in arriving at conclusions respecting the nature and genius of the 
language. It is not to be expected that every young man, who takes up 
audi a work as this of IV^mare's, can form a judgment of much grammatical 
significance from the examples before him. It is the duty of the grammarian 
(o form the rules and to prove his propositions by examples. The value 
therefore of the work of Pr6mare is limited to affording a number of examples 
from which the advanced student may acquire a good deal of information on 
the style of the novels, and of a few other books from which they were drawn. 
The yersions given of some of the examples are incorrect, but as a general 
role they are sufficiently true to the original to be of service in acquiring the 
idiom of the language *. 

In the year in which Dr. Morrison's Grammar was printed at Serampore, 
the first portion of his Dictionary was published at Macao, having been printed 
at the sole expense of the East India Company. This great work in six 
quarto volumes, the last of which was not published until 1821, contains so 
much that is interesting and profitable to the student of Chinese that it is 
indispensably necessary to all who wish to collect information that may 
be depended upon. But with all praise of Dr. Morrison*s ability and inde&- 
tigable labour, we cannot conceal the fact that his Dictionary is very imperfect, 
and often &ils to render that assistance to the student which he requires. 
The enormous labour, almost without any help, which it involved, renders it a 
matter of surprise that so much was done and so well ; and it behoves the 
author of the present small work to speak with diffidence on the subject of its 
demerits. Another work was written about the same time by Dr. Morrison, 
entitled : Dialogvss a/nd detached sentences in the Chi/nese Icmguage, with a free 
and verbal translation in English. This was a great help at the time it was 
published ; but since China has been more largely opened to Europeans, and 
the fiacilities for learning the language are become greater, some parts of this 
wcM'k are found to savour of the Canton provincial phraseology. It is however 

* NoUtia Lingua Sinicce, auctore P. Premare, Malacca cura academise Anglo-Sinensis. 
ILDOOO.XXXI. It was printed in 4**., at the expense of a British nobleman. A version 
of the Latin was made by the Rev. J. G. Bridgman, and was printed in 8°. at Canton in 
1B4T, Copies of this work are now very scarce. 
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likely to prove very useful to those who can obtain it, but it is now difficult 
to be procured, as copies of it are scarce. 

A useful little book appeared in 1823, compiled by Sir John F. Davis, 
Bart., F. R S., &c., entitled Hien toun shoo, — Chinese moral maodmsy with a 
free cmd verbal translation, affording examples of the gramrnaUcal structure 
of the kmgtuxge. These maxims are likely to be useful to those students ^o 
will conmiit them to memory ; and, as the literal rendering of each word is 
given, as well as the firee translation, it will be found useful to beginners. 

The next writer who made an immense addition to the aids for learning 
Chinese was P^re J. A. (^on^alves, a missionary at Macao. His Arte China, 
which was published in 1829, is the most complete work on the Chinese lan- 
guage which we possess. He spent great labour on an analysis of the characters, 
the result of which was what he called an "Alphabeto China;'' but firom its 
being expluned in the Portuguese language, comparatively few study it 
Every student of Chinese ought, however, to possess this work, on account of 
the valuable store of good phrases which it contains. After the alphabet he 
has ranged a collection of phrases and sentences, both in the colloquial idiom 
(kwdnrhwd), and in the style of the books (kil-w^n), graduated in difficulty to 
suit the beginner; then follows a gra/mmar, in which he occasionally tortures 
the Chinese to adapt it to some peculiarity in the grammar of his own lan- 
guage. There is also a very good collection of sentences in the form of 
dialogttes. The allusions made to facts in history, the great names, the 
epistolary style, extracts from prose and poetry, and the principles of elegant 
composition (tofn-c^n^), all enter into this fund for the Chinese student 
Unfortunately very meagre explanations are given ; while the sounds of the 
characters, except in the alphabeto, are omitted, and the translations appear 
in some cases to be not the most happy. For study with a native instructor 
the book is invaluable; but without such assistance it must fail to aid the 
beginner. P^re Gon^alves also prepared several other great works, dictionaries, 
in Portuguese and Latin, all of which are worthy of consideration. 

Two works by Mr. Robert Thom, H. B. Majesty*s Consul at Ningpo, also 
deserve mention here, as calculated to assist the student in his initiatory 
studies ; JSsop's Fables in Chinese, with interlinear translation in the Canton 
and Mandarin dialects ; and the Chinese Speaker, or eoctra^ctsfrom toorks wriUen 
in the Mandarin dialect as spoken ai Peking. The author however had not 
much opportunity of hearing the Peking dialect spoken, and being under the 
necessity of following the work from which he translated, which was a book 
used to teach the Mandarin dialect in the provinces, he fell into some errors 
of pronunciation; and what is to be regretted still more, he entirely dis- 
regarded the '^ tones,*' and neglected to insert any mark by which to guide 
the student in learning them. 

The works of Dr. Medhurst call for some notice at this point. We can only 
speak of them in a general manner, as it would occupy too large a space to 
criticise them with any degree of minuteness. The most useful and import- 
ant work of Dr. Medhurst's on the Chinese language is his Chinese-English 
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Dictionary, poblished in Batavia in 1843, ^ ^<>^* ^^* '^^ whole was litho- 
graphedf and therefore is so far inferior to Dr. Morrison s Dictionary, but in 
oiher respects it is fisur superior and more complete than Dr. Morrison's first 
party to which it corresponds in arrangement. Dr. Medhurst next edited 
''NoUces of Chinese Grammar" by Philosinensis (Dr. GUtzlaff). This work 
was prepared in haste, and consequently neither the author nor the editor did 
justice to his abilities and acquirements. Dr. Medhurst afterwards published 
a book of Dialogues, which are good, and an English-Chinese Dictionary, as 
well as a Dictionary of Chinese in the Hok-kien dialect. All his works are 
useluL He was a Chinese scholar of very extensive reading and indefiettigable 
in labour. 

M. Callei7*s Dictionary, entitled, Systema Fhonetictmi ScriptwroB Stnicoe, 
pablidied in 1842, was on a new plan, which is worthy of the student's atten- 
tion (c£ Arts. 50 and 51 of this Ghranunar); but the meanings given of each 
ehaiaeter are few, and the absence of words which are formed with the cha- 
ncters diminishes the usefulness of the book. We have found however that 
the meanings are very correct, and we should recommend the student to pro- 
cure a eofpj, if possible. Mr. Williams, the editor of the Chinese Bepository, 
now connected with the United States Mission to China, has produced several 
r^ry practical works for the beginner, from among which the Vocabulary 
(EngliBh-Chinese) in the Mandarin dialect, and his' recently published Dio- 
Uanary in the Canton dialect, may be recommended. His JSasy Lessons in 
Cfkinete are uniyersally spoken of with praise; they are however in the 
Oanton dialect; but much that is common to the Mandarin dialect is also 
to be found in the book. 

The sinologues of France and Germany claim some notice at this period. 
Professor Julien of Paris, whose learning in Chinese is unquestioned, his accu- 
rate knowledge of the language haying been proved by his excellent translation . 
of Mencius in 1824, stands first among them. But unfortunately he has not 
published any grammar or dictionary of the language, tasks for which he 
must be eminently qualified. His writings consist chiefly of translations and 
critiques, and we consider his views of such weight that we recommend the 
student of Chinese to procure any of his works which he can meet with, 
especially his critical translation of the works of Mencius into Latin. Pro- 
fessor Badn also deserves well of all students of Chinese for his various 
papers on Chinese literature, and for his Grammaire MandaHne, which is a 
good work on the subject, and may be read with profit, notwithstanding some 
blemishes, owing probably to the author's not having studied the language 
in China. 

Among the Germans, Dr. Stephen Endlicher of Vienna has written a very 
perapicuous work on Chinese Grammar, as far as the language of the books 
is concerned. 

Dr. JuHui Klaproth was engaged upon Chinese many years, and his criti- 
dnna are generally marked by shrewd discernment and accurate distinction, 
hit he did not write either a grammar or a dictionary, although he added a 

b 
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Supplement of great yalue to the Dictionary of De Quignes. This latter, which 
we omitted to mention above, may well be noticed here. It was published 
by order of the Emperor Napoleon I. in huge folio. The basis of it was the 
Manuscript Dictionary of P^re Bazil de Glemone. The editor added very little 
to the original MS. excepting probably the French renderings, which are 
given as well as the Latin. The meanings are singularly correct ; they had 
been made from the native Chinese Dictionary of K'<mg»hL The deficiency 
however among the words which occur as compounds under each character, 
and the unwieldy size of the book, render it, even with the Supplement of 
Klaproth, inferior to the Dictionaries of Morrison, Medhurst, and WilHama. 

In 1857 a Chmesiache Spraddehre by Dr. Schott was published in Berlin. 
This work is in our opinion superior to all others in its simple system of 
grammatical analysis for the Chinese language, and although it does not 
extend to the spoken language — the Mandarin dialect — at all^ what is said 
therein respecting the book-style or learned language of China, and the 
analysis of the same, is well worthy of the most careful study. Dr. Schott^s 
Sketch of the Literature of China is another great acquisition to the aids 
in the study of Chinese. We recommend both of these to the students 
attention. 

In the same year in which Dr. Schott*s Grammar appeared in Germany, the 
Ilev. Joseph Edkins, B. A., of Shanghai, published a Granmiar of the Mandarin 
Dialect. He had previously given to the public a Granmiar of the Dialect of 
Shanghai, in which much accurate knowledge of the language was displayed ; 
and in his next work on the Mandarin he eclipsed all his predecessors in 
exhibiting not the mere language of the novels, which had sufficed for Pr^mare, 
GUtzlaff, and others, but the language which he had obtained vivd voce from 
the natives, and by a comparison with many native scholars. We cannot 
agree with him in every thing he says respecting the tones or with his mode 
of spelling Chinese syllables in every instance, but we are bound to give un- 
qualified praise to a work which shows so much laborious research, and which 
has made such an advance in the mode of treating the subject. Every stu- 
dent should possess himself of a copy as soon as he arrives in China. 

Another work which it behoves us to mention is by the present Chinese 
Secretary, Thomas Francis Wade, Esq., C. B. It is entitled, The Hsm-taing-lu, 
or Book of ExpervmenUy being Hie first of a aeries of ContribtUions to the Study 
of Chinese, It was published at Hongkong in 1859. I* ^^ devoted to the 
dialect of Peking, the species of Mandarin which is affected by the court and 
the officials of the empire; but not employed throughout the provinces as 
Mandarin, excepting by the high officials who come direct from the northern 
capital This work of Mr. Wade's is very limited in its scope, for the 362 
sentences given in the first part are confined to the single subject of '^ heaven" 
and the phenomena of the skies. The second part contains a passage from 
the Paraphrase of the Sacred Edict; and the third, some good sentences 
explanatory of the tones of the Peking dialect. The notes which the work 
contains are calculated to prove useful, and there is no question about its 
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being a h(mA-Jide work on Pekinese. It is to be regretted that greater care 
iraa not bestowed on revision, and that the subject of the first part was not 
made more extensive in its range, so as to have answered more immediately 
to the wants of the student-interpreters, for whose benefit the work was 
composed. With the enormous labour which has devolved upon Mr. Wade 
as Chief Interpreter and Secretary, coupled with his own close habits of study, 
we may well wonder that he found time to bring any work of this kind to a 
completion; and we hail the *' Contributions*' as being likely to serve a very 
good purpose, and as the earnest of much more as soon as leisure affords the 
opportunity for its preparation. 

The last work which we must notice is by Dr. James Legge, of the London 
Mlaaionary Society. This bids fair to supersede all its predecessors in the 
field of Chinese classics. The work is entitled, The Chinese Classics: with 
a irandation, critical and exegetical notes, prolegomena, and copious indexes : 
raj, 8v». Honghmg, 1861. The whole work will consist of seven volumes, 
one of which has recently appeared; and the remaining six volumes are 
expected to be ready for publication during the course of the next five years. 
Hie enormous labour which must be expended upon a critical translation and 
explanation of the classical books of the Chinese, executed in the style which 
this first volume indicates, could hardly have been undertaken by a scholar 
more likely to succeed in the task than Dr. Legge. The Prolegomena con- 
tains digested information, on the lives and opinions of Coniucius and his dis- 
dples, never before presented to European readers. Dr. Legge has drawn 
largely upon native sources, and the facts which he has collected, and his own 
remarks upon them, cannot fail to be interesting and instructive to students 
of Chinese in common with many others. The native text is in bold clear 
type, and is accompanied by a translation and critical notes on each page. 
The indexes will be found most valuable to the student; they form at once a 
concordance and dictionary to the volume; and the book as a whole will 
render a great service to Chinese scholara generally. We earnestly hope that 
Dr. Legge's health may not sufier from his close application in the climate of 
Hongkong. 

Aft^ reading this list of the principal works on the subject of Chinese, the 
reader may ask what need there was of another. Our answer to this is, that 
no one of these books meets the wants of the beginner ; they do undoubtedly 
en masse give almost all that is needed, certainly more than the author of the 
present work could on his sole responsibility lay before the student, but each 
individually cannot answer all the common questions which suggest themselves 
to the mind of the student on entering upon the study of Chinese. Among 
the questions which we may suppose to arise are, '' As the Chinese have no 
letters, how shall I write down the sounds of their words? How do they re- 
present words in writing? How do they pronounce? How do they distinguish 
one syllable from another of the same sound? What is their mode of writing? 
How are their words constructed? Where shall I obtain copies for writing? 
— text to read, — explanation to this text?" The reply miglit be: "You 

b 2 
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must purchase the works of Morrison or Schott or WilUams for one thing, jon 
must buy those of Edkins and Wade for another, you must send to China for 
text, and buy a Dictionary which will cost you from four to ten guineas for 
explanations, and then you will find you want a native teacher or a European 
proficient in the language to help you." 

In the work which the author now ventures to present to the public, he 
thinks a sufficient answer to the above questions will be found, as well as all 
the aids which a beginner needs in this most difficult study. He has aviuled 
himself of all the help which he felt he needed from the above authors, and he 
freely acknowledges the great assistance which the works of Drs. Morri8(m 
and Williams have afforded him for lexicography, and the woiks of Prdmare, 
Gk)n9alves, GUtzla£f, Schott, Edkins, and Wade, for grammar and examples 
to grammatical rules. 

For translations of some of the passages in the Chrestomathy he is under 
obligation for help derived from the works of Dr. Medhurst, Sir John Davis, 
Bart., F. R. S., P^re Oon^alves, and Professor Bazin. 

Having noticed the various works on the subject of Chinese grammar and 
lexicography, and having pointed out the need which exists for a book adapted 
to the wants of the beginner, it remains for the author of the present wodk to 
explain the plan of it, and to show wherein it is likely to fulfil the puipose 
for which it was prepared. In a work which professes to initiate the student 
in the rudiments of a language, three things are generally looked for; 
I. Some account of the letters employed to represent its sounds, with the 
character and quality of those sotmds; 2. An explanation of its forms of 
words, and, if possible, a complete classification of these words as parts of 
speech ; 3. An exposition of its arrangement of words in sentences, showing 
how words and clauses are dependent upon each other, either on account of 
their relative positions, or the peculiar infiexions of the words themselves. 

These considerations naturally lead to the formation of three divisions in 
the grammar of the Chinese tongue. And in order to adapt it to this arrange* 
ment, we have to consider, in the first place, the best mode of representing 
its sounds and syllables. But as the Chinese language possesses no alphabet, 
we are compelled to employ that with which we are best acquainted, viz. the 
Roman. And then we have to consider what value each Roman letter shall 
possess in a system for spelling Chinese words. Shall the uncertain value of 
English letters be taken 1 or shall we assume for each letter, which we employ, 
a value which shall remain constant and uniform, as is the case in some of the 
languages on the continent of Europe ? We have preferred the latter course, 
and have followed in the footsteps of Sir William Jones, Dr. Lepsius, and 
many other Orientalists. As we have to invent an alphabet to represent 
Chinese sounds, we deem it best to avoid the eccentricities of the English 
mode of spelling, and we have chosen the regular orthography of the German 
and the Italian in preference. It may be observed that the system of ortho- 
graphy adopted presents scarcely any deviation from that now acknowledged 
to be the best suited for wnting down the sounds of strange tongues, 
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b^g moet in accordance with the fundamental laws of speech. A glance at 
the tables given on pages 3 and 5 will suffice to show the extreme simplidtj 
of Chinese syllables, as regards their formation, and the ease with which the 
mere syllable may be read. The value of each letter has been explained very 
fully by examples in English, French, and German, so that no mistake need 
arise on that score. 

A more difficult subject, however, presented itself in the elucidation of the 
Qunese " tanesJ*^ The explanation which the author has g^ven of them will, 
he thinks, assist the student. They were the subject of his careful study 
while in CSiina, and he has more than once proved his views respecting them 
to be correct. That thore are slight variations in these Chinese tones there 
is no denying. But the mode of illustrating them by the accentuation or 
emphasis given to English words under certain circumstances will enable the 
foreign student to acquire the first elementary power to enunciate them; and 
with such an attainment, although rude and in a measure unpolished, he will 
have made progress in the right direction. His object should be to pro- 
nounce the tones with the full force and modulation at first, and to rely on 
future practice with the natives for making the unevenness and crudeness of 
bis pronunciation to disappear. It must be remembered that a large majority 
of those who study to speak foreign languages never speak them exactly as 
the natives do; that refinement in the pronunciation which a native would 
admire is rarely attained by a foreigner, and even when it is mastered, it is 
only afier a considerable degree of practice. 

In the next place, the formation of words, or, as it is frequently called, 
^ Word-building/* claims our attention. If there exists in Chinese any pro- 
cess for the formation of words, by which a classification of them may take 
place, it must be for the interest of the student to know what it is. And this 
process, which does exist, we have endeavoured to indicate, and we leave it to 
the student himself to develope the principles which have been laid down on 
the formation of nouns and verbs. This part of Chinese grammar is vast in 
extent, and many years of discriminating study will be required to exhaust it. 
We are now but upon the threshold of the subject. Some earnest workers in 
this mine of the East will enter into it very much further, and will, we hope, 
complete the work. 

And thirdly, the sentence in Chinese has been analysed with a view to a 
comparison of its parts, and to show the effect which certain forms of the sen- 
tence have upon the meaning and grammatical value of the words in it. 

But without native text the student would find the abstract rules of gram* 
mar excessively dry and uninteresting. This want has been supplied, in some 
measure, by about forty pages of extracts from Chinese authors, explained at 
length, with translations and notes. To these we have added a third part, 
consisting of exercises, by which the student may acquire a practical acquaint- 
ance with Chinese prose composition, and an ability to speak the language 
with correctness. The fourth part of the Handbook consists of a dictionary 
of all the characters in general use, and it is hoped that this portion may prove 
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very useful to the begbner, and that the whole may aiigwer the purpose for 
which it was intended. 

One of the great difficulties which beset a beginner in a langruage like the 
Chinese is the enormous number of words and phrases which present them- 
selves, without his being able to distinguish those best suited for the early 
stages of his course from the less common expressions which are used in 
books only. And no simple tales and stories exist in Chinese, as in European 
languages, to supply him with a stock of useful words. The examples taken 
from books are seldom the expressions employed in common parlance; and 
unless the student is in a position to avail himself of native help and proper 
advice, he may labour for a long time without much profit. The object, 
therefore, in this work has been to bring tc^ether chiefly such expressions as 
are of frequent occurrence in every day life. Some terms which will be met 
with in the Dictionary will readily be distinguished by the significations given, 
as belonging to the higher classes of literature. It would be useless and 
absurd in a writer of an English gnunmar for foreigners to collect words firom 
Chaucer and Spenser, or even from Shakespeare, in order to teach them the 
English language of the nineteenth century. To avoid such a mistake with 
respect to Chinese, we have selected the most conunon words, and have 
endeavoured to clear the path of the beginner, and to give a more simple 
exposition of the Chinese language than has hitherto appeared. 

In the absence of a teacher, a few hints on the use of this work and on the 
method of study which it will be advisable to adopt will perhaps be acceptable 
to the beginner. His first object should be to master the system of orthography 
which is given in this work, and exercise himself in it, by reading aloud the 
list of syllables on page 5, or a page of the native text in Eoman letter. 
Then the instructions relating to intonation should be thoroughly understood 
and applied practically by reading again a page of the Chrestomathy. He 
should then commit to memory the words given to exemplify the tones 
(pp. 9 — II, without the characters); and commence learning to read and 
write the elementary characters (pp. 19 — 28). And in learning Chinese cha- 
racters, the student should on no account attempt too many at once. The 
first fifty radicals may be speedily acquired, but afterwards he will find that 
ten characters a day, thoroughly learnt, will test his powers ; and at this rate, 
if it can be sustained, he will know three thousand characters at the end of a 
year; and if these include two thousand of those in common use, he will have 
made most satisfactory progress. In his choice of characters the Qrammar 
will supply him first, and then the Chrestomathy. It is, moreover, desirable 
that couples and triples of characters, which form phrases, should be sought 
for and committed to memory, so as to store the mind with good expressions, 
either for positive use, or that they may be readily recognised when uttered 
by native Chinese. But while pursuing this mere plodding study by memory, 
he must not neglect to read passages in the Chrestomathy (Part II), and make 
sentences upon the model of those given in the Exercises (Part III). And 
in the Chrestomathy some passages will be found better adapted than others 
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for tiiis purpose: we should recommend him to begin by learning to read 
the syllables which stand for the characters in pages 8 — 12 of the native 
text {ffaH-kH^ ehtiSn); and pages 27 — 30 {McmcUmn Fhrasea). The sylla- 
bles will be found in the Chrestomathy. The Mandarin Phrases should be 
committed to memory as soon as they are understood, and daily practice in 
copying the characters with the Chinese pencil should be persevered in. 

Four hours a day ought to be the minimum of time given to the study 
during the first year ; but this is only general advice, the time allotted to 
the subject and the method of study must depend on the ability and power of 
application in each individual ; — 

Sumite materiam veetris, qui discitis, asquum 
Virihua, et verscUe diu, quid/erre recusenty 
Quid valeant humeri. 

Some apology is necessary for the occasional defectiveness of the Chinese 
type used in this work ; although as a whole, and when the characters are in 
a perfect state, they are in very good proportion, and in some cases beautiful, 
a few are deficient in regularity of form. But thirty-four pages of the Chres- 
tomaihy, which were printed in Hongkong with the new type, will supply to 
the diligent student any deficiency which may be noticed in the Grammar. 

In conduaion, the author, in common with all the friends of Anglo^^^lhinese 
literature, has to thank the Delegates of the Oxford University Press for their 
liberality in undertaking so expensive a work upon the ground of its utility 
alone ; and the author has only to regret the errors which may have crept in 
to mar the work, and render it a less worthy object of such distinguished 
patronage. Unlike many works of this kind, it has had but one fostering 
hand; and the author has none to thank for friendly counsel or assistance. 
It will therefore, he trusts, be accepted with a generous criticism as the first 
work on the subject ever published in this country, and as having been pre- 
pared under very many disadvantages. 
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J. H£ language which we call Chinese is to the languages of eastern Asia 
what Sanskrit is to the Indian and to the Indo-Germanic stock of languages, 
or what Arabic is to some of the other eastern tongues; that is to say, 
Chinese is the parent, in some sense or degree, of Japanese, Corean, Cochin- 
Chinese, and Annamese, as well as of all the numerous dialects of China 
Proper. It is a sort of universal medium of communication throughout the vast 
territories of the emperor of China, which include Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet, 
and other countries, which are together equal in extent to the whole of Europe. 
The use of Chinese in some of these countries is indeed confined to official com- 
munications, but by about 300,000,000 of the Chinese race it is spoken, and 
among these it forms the only colloquial medium of intercourse. In Japan, 
Annam, and some other regions, the written characters of China, and fre- 
qnently the original words, have been so much changed by the literati^ that 
they cannot be readily distinguished from the native characters and words *, 
In Japan, for example, the Chinese word ^'tm, ' heaven,* is changed to ten; the 
nasal ng, at the end of some Chinese words, being always omitted, the syllable 
Hang would become licm or Icm. Sometimes the Chinese character will repre- 
sent a mere syllable, at other times it is allowed to represent an idea, and to 
go under a Japanese name of perhaps two or three syllables, e. g. the Chinese 
character kia or ka ffU^ changed to :::^ , is the common letter for the syllable ka^ 
and scarcely ever carries with it the signification which the Chinese character 

bears (i. e. ' to add') ; but the character cK6m^ -^, * long,' is allowed to stand 

for the same idea in Japanese, its name however being changed to iwi^a. In 
Annamese the Chinese characters are more frequently taken for syllables 
alone, and they have undergone a variety of changes to adapt them for use 
in that language. 

But notwithstanding these peculiar changes and modes of usage with 
respect to the Chinese language among the neighbouring nations, it stands 

* NnmeroiiB examples of similar changes both in the characters and the words em- 
ployed in European languages might be given. Let the following suffice. The Slavonic 
sfta til (i^ English) from the Hebrew «Am XO ; the letter D altered from the daleth *7 
and ddta A. The F from the digamma f, &c. &c. Swedish aomnar, 'to sleep/ from 
the Lat. 9omn{re, i. e. a Teutonic termination is appended to a Latin root. The verbs 
ftare, 9t€tnd, tiehen, from arau. 
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pre-eminent as a classical language to them, and it occupies the same poritaon 
as Latin and Qreek do among Europeans. The philosophers, historianSy and 
poets of China are read and studied diligently by the Japanese ; their works 
are annotated and explained by writers of that country, and every child of 
respectable parentage begins the study of Chinese as soon as he goes to 
school, and carries it on simultaneously with the study of his natiye tongue 
The works of Confucius and Mencius have exerted a mighty influence oyer 
the minds of all these eastern tribes. Confucius was to China and her tri- 
butaries what Aristotle has been to Europe. Would that his doctrines had hem 
more energising and more fructifying ! But we may attribute the comparatiTe 
failure of Confucianism not to its author, but to the recipients of his inst^l^• 
tion. Probably Confucius would have been an Aristotle had he lived in the 
west, and Aristotle a Confucius in the east. The iroXimt^ and ffBueff of the one 
find their counterpart in the other, and while the Qreek republics with their 
social and moral science have passed away, the Chinese 'empire still remains^ 
a monument of political coherency and wisdom, in some respects at leasts with 
the quality of marvellous endurance and steadfastness. 

The antiquity of the Chinese language and written character invests them witk 
peculiar interest, for in them may be discovered facts connected with the sociai 
and political history of a nation which flourished two thousand years before 
our era. It is remarkable too, that Chinese has suffered little change through 
this great period of time, compared with the mutations which have taken 
place in other languages. While the pronunciation of its written symbols his 
varied, and ever will vary in consequence of its want of an alphabetic system 
to represent the syllables which are uttered, the written characters have been 
altered scarcely at all during a period of two thousand years. Commendng 
with the rude pictures of objects within the sphere of life in those early 
times, as the Chinese mind developed, and the forms of government and 
society became fixed, the symbols to express authority and the various rela- 
tionships of life were invented to correspond to the wants of public and prir 
vate intercourse *. 

' * Writing, which may be defined to be a representation of language and an exhibition 
of it to the eye, is divided into two kinds: — i. Notion-writinfff which is independent of 
any given language, and conveys its meaning to the understanding immediately throngli 
the eye; — 2. Sound-writing ^ which exhibits the sounds of a particular language, the 
understanding of which depends upon a knowledge of that lang^uage. 

Notion-ttfritinffy again, is divided into two kinds, viz. Picture-wriiing and Fiffure-wriiing. 
The former, which is the most natural and probably the most ancient, consists in this, that 
the figure which is pictured to the eye represents the thing delineated, and by this figure 
are also symbolized the other notions, which admit of no immediate representation, such m 
the tropical and symbolical meanings of the object. The mere representation of the visible 
thing is called Curiological writing (from Kvpiot, propritu), and to this belong most of .the 
hieroglyphics (v. ChampoUiony Gram. Egyptienne. Paris, 1 836. Fol. I. p. 3). Such a kind 
of writing the Chinese had originally (v. Kopp, Bilder und Schriften II. 66. Ahel-Rimu^at, 
Gram. Chin. §§. 2. 4, 5), as had also the Mexicans. The same kind of writing however 
has another element, — the symholic meaning, which rests upon a comparison of the real 
/ and possible representations with the intellectual and the abstract: and the thousandfiild 
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.These symbols are partly hieroglyphic and partly ideographic, that is, 
repreBentations of objects or marks of notions. The hieroglyphs firom which 
the forty tiionsand characters have been derived 'were originally signs of con- 
crete notions; symbols for abstract terms and general notions were subse- 
quently formed, as the Chinese mind developed and literature increased. The 
eombinations, which can be effected by means of the four or ^ve hundred 
dementary forms, give the Chinese language, as &r as its written character 
is concerned, a power of expression unknown in other languages. And the 
simple and logical character of its formation renders it a far more efficient 
medinm for the conmiunication of ideas, and as an instrument of thought, 
than the languages of Europe. 

The Chinese has a double advantage ; it presents to the eye of the initiated 
the pictores of things, the general term derived from them, or the common 
notion deduced from a combination of elementary figures. It addresses to 
the ear, by the simple form of its constructions, the most complex notions 
and the most general expressions, without disturbing the necessary unity, 
which should always exist in the sentence ; while it conveys in a few words, 
compactly arranged, the full idea with emphasis and logical precision. There 
is the language of the books and the language of conversation. These differ 
from each other, for, in writing, a few monosyllabic characters are made to 
eiq>ress much, while, in speaking, many syllables are required; but they are 
the same in their principles of construction, — the same simplicity and logical 
order ran through both. 

eombmations which are possible in this kind of writing approach the ridiculous. Accord- 
ing to Diodor. (III. 4), the hawk among the Egyptians signified ' swiftness ;' the crocodile, 
'evil;' JUes, 'impudence;* the eye^ 'a watchman;' an outstretched hand, 'liberality;' a 
doted lurndf 'greediness and avarice ;' but most of the other tropical meanings of hiero- 
glyphics rest upon more remote comparisons : e. g. the hee for ' the king ;' sparrow-hawk 
for ' sublimity ;' eye of the sparrow-hawk for ' vision * and ' contemplation ;' the vulture, on 
account of its maternal love, for ' mother.' Indeed in many of those which are called senig- 
matical hieroglyphs, the reason for the combination is sometimes doubtful and sometimes 
wholly unknown ; as when the ostrich feather stands for 'justice/ because all the feathers 
of the wing of the ostrich are of equal size; or the palm branch for 'the year/ because 
the palm tree brings forth every year regularly twelve branches. Among the Chinese, tv>o 
men, one f Mowing the other, stands for the verb ' to follow ;' the sun and moon for ' light ;' 
a man on a motmiain for a 'hermit ;' a iDoman, a hand, and a broom, for a 'matron.' 

The other kind of Notion-writing, — Figure-writing, — expresses the notion by means 
€3i figures taken arbitrarily, which have no similarity to the thing intended. A rude 
example of this kind were the gay-coloured threads (quipos) of the Peruvians, who under- 
stood how to knot them and to twist them in so many ways (v. Gotting. Hist. Magaz. III. 
p. 413. Lehrgeb. der Diplom. II.305). The Chinese have a very complete system of this kind ; 
they have from 30 to 30 thousand characters, which may be reduced to 214 radicals (called 
keys). To the same category belong also the technical marks used by medical men, and 
perhaps also the astronomical signs for the planets and the signs of the zodiac ; while snch 
figures often seem to be only arbitrary Tnarks, they really have proceeded from hieroglyphics^ 
in which the figures have been so very much contracted and mutilated that they have lost 
all resemblance to the original object intended to be represented (v. Ersch and Griiber h 
Encjfdopcedie, art. Paleographie by Gescnius, of which the above is a translation). 

c 2 
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An eminent writer on logic observes, that " the chief impediments to the 
correct performance of the process of reasoning lie in the defects of expres- 
sion *,'* but we think that SHch defects will not be found in Chinese, while no 
difficulty will be experienced in forming a complete apparatus for this or for 
any other science as soon as the native mind becomes alive to the importance 
of more vigorous and systematic thinking. The subtle distinctions and exact 
meanings, which may be referred to a vast number of Chinese words, prove the 
anal3rtic character of the language, as does also the complexity of the syntax 
and the arrangement of words and sentences, — a remedy, as it were, for the 
want of inflexions. If inflexions have arisen by the agglutination of separate 
and distinct words, — by pronouns, prepositions, <fec., being placed after and 
joined to the words to which they refer ; if they were produced, not merely by 
a scientific process, but by a vulgar and careless pronunciation of the words, 
and so were agglutinated, the reason why Chinese has never undergone this pro- 
cess, and obtained inflexions, appears to be, because the original terms, which 
were employed as the names of objects and relations of things, were so definite 
and distinct from each other, and the characters, which at a very early period 
represented them, so unique and separate, that union of two of the latter 
being impossible, two of the former could not well be agglutinated. Be this 
as it may, the Chinese, without any sort of inflexion in its words, afibrds a 
remarkable specimen of the power of syntactical arrangement to express the 
multitudinous variations of human thought. Instead of being composed, as 
is frequently supposed, of a vast number of arbitrary and complicated symbols, 
the characters of the Chinese language are compounded of very simple ele- 
ments, which carry along with them into their derivatives something of their 
own meaning, while each generally preserves its figure unchanged. These 
elementary characters supply the place of an alphabet, — but it is an alphabet 
of ideas, not of sounds. With it may be produced thousands of diflferent 
radical words, and with these words hundreds of thousands of compounded 
words have been and may be formed. It is not even necessary to become 
acquainted with more than four or five thousand of these radical words and 
characters to enable the literary man to understand, with etymological accuracy, 
the meaning of myriads of expressions which are, or may be, forjped by them. 
The task to the foreign student is trifling, when he considers that these four 
thousand characters are systematically derived from two hundred and fourte^i 
simple figures, and that when these are mastered, all other difficulties vanish 
entirely, or diminish to such a d^ee that the rest of his labour is easy and 
pleasant. The process however of derivation and composition is not without 
some arbitrary and, at first sight, absurd deviations from rules, but such 
exceptions are found in every language, and we do not see that the Chinese 
exhibits many more of them than our own tongue. 

Dr. Morrison's view of Chinese etymology to be derived from the hieroglyphic 



• See ''Outline of the Laws ofTliought" by Dr. Thomson, Provost of Queen's College^ 
Oxford. 12". London, 1849, p. 42. 
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temB of characters is worth noting * : " The ancients formed characters from 
things ; these gradually came to be used metaphorically to denote the opera- 
tions of the mind, and to serve as auxiliaries in speech. As the number of such 
characters increased, it was necessary to modify them again in order to dis- 

tingoish thenu Thus chi y\ was originally chv-t^aail J^ \^\ (i. e. * the 

thi grass,* now a particle of relation, demonstration, &a), hu .£^« was 

P J ^^ h^lrJci (L e. ' the breath issuing forth in exclamation,' now a particle 

of interrogation), and yhh ^^ was jpien 1^ (i. e. ' a kite or fish-hawk,* now 

used as a final particle of assertion, interrogation, &c.). When the etymology 
of a word or the various metaphorical changes of a hieroglyphic can be traced, 
it is amuaing ; but the present usage alone can fix what the meaning of a word 
is at the present time. 

^ Assuming the truth of the above critic's remark, it may be inferred, that 
many characters are so mutilated or increased that to trace the gradual 
changes up to their original form is hopeless." While these remarks indicate 
the scope which Chinese affords for the sound discrimination of the ingenious 
mind, the student who follows such an authority as Dr. Morrison will not be 
discouraged on finding his efforts frequently unavailing to fathom the sense of 
a Chinese character, and to trace its origin and history. 

The extent of Chinese literature and its praises cannot be expressed more 
fully than in the enthusiastic description of Prof. Abel-B^musat, a translation 
of which we will subjoin : " There are few Europeans," he says, " who would not 
smile at hearing one speak of the geometry of the Chinese, of their astronomy, 
or of their natural history ; although it is true that the progress, which these 
sciences have made amongst us during the last two centuries, causes us to dis- 
pense with having recourse to the knowledge of those distant nations, ought 
we therefore to be ignorant of their present state, and especially of what their 
former state was amongst a nation which has never ceased to cultivate and 
honour them? The proportion of the right-angled triangle was known in 
China B. C. 2200; and the works of Yu the Great, to restrain two streams 
equal in impetuosity and almost in breadth to the great rivers of America \ 
to direct the waters of 100 rivers, and to guide their flowing over a space of 
ground of more than 100,000 square leagues, are more than sufficient proof 
of this. If the astronomical and physical theories of these people are defec- 
tive, their catalogue of eclipses, of occultations, of comets, and of aerolites are 
not the less interesting; and if people maintain that the Chinese make mis- 
takes in their calculations, at least we must confess that they have, like us, 
observant eyes. 

^ Besides this, rural and domestic economy is sufficiently perfected amongst 
them for them to teach us many useful things ; of this, at least, we are assured 
by those who have made a study of this science. As to their descriptions of 

♦ Cf. Chinete JMctionary, Part I. vol. I. p. 34, where Dr. Morrison translated the above 
paflRage from a native author. 
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natural beings, since nothing can supply their place whilst Europeans hsTe 
not free access to their country, they are not to be despised from a people 
so exact and circumstantial : and I hope to proy« by serersl extrads from 
their books on botany and zoology that the writers in this department are as 
much abore the Latin naturalists, or those of the Middle Ages, as they are 
inferior to Linnasus, Jussieu, or Des Fontaines. But if we pass to polite 
literature, philosophy, and history, some Chinese, in these subjects, may even 
set us an example. 

" An inmiense fund of literature, the fruit of 4000 years of assiduous eflforti 
and labours ; eloquence and poetry enriched by the beauties of the picturesque 
language, which preserve to the imagination all its colours, metaphors, alle- 
gory, and allusion, all combining to form the most smiling, energetic, or 
imposing pictures; on the other side, the most vast and authentic annah 
which ever came from the hands of men, unfolding to our view actions almost 
unknown, not only of the Chinese, but of the Japanese, Coreans, Tartan, 
Tibetans, and of the inhabitanta on the peninsula beyond the Ganges ; unfolding 
the mysterious dogmas of Buddha, or those of the sect of the Tauists, or con- 
secrating, in short, the eternal principles and the philosophic politics of the 
school of Confucius : — these are the objects which Chinese books present to 
the student, who, without leaving Europe, may wish to travel in imagination 
to these distant countries. More than 5000 volumes have been oollected, at 
great expense, in the Royal Library; their titles have scarcely been read by 
Fourmont; a few historical works have been opened by De Guignes and 
by Des Hauterayes ; all the rest still await readers and translators *." 

These are the words of one who in his day stood high among the Oriental- 
ists of Europe, and whose opinions will always be regarded with respect by 
the student of Chinese. M. R^musat had actual experience on the subject, 
and had read much of the literature on which he dilated. His evidence is 
worthy of our full credit, and, while so much has been written and said which 
is adverse to China and the Chinese, his testimony calls for our honest accept- 
ance, for he views Cliina through the writings of its great minds, and not, as 
too many do, by the exhibitions of some of its vulgar rulers or the acts of some 
low unruly mob. Even from those who should understand the subject well, 
we too often hear statements which, although they have some appearance of 
truth, are yet unfair, because they are based on insufBcieut grounds, but they 
tell nevertheless to the prejudice of this people and their language. For 
instance, it has been stated that *' this language does not afford much scope 
for oratorical display," a view which we consider very erroneous, for Chinese 
is just that kind of language which leaves the speaker free from the techni- 
calities of grammar and of artificial forms of expression, and allows liim to rise 
in sublimity by the power of allusion and the various figures of the rhetor's 
art, and through the various styles of composition to affect his hearers ; or to 
descend into the vulgar colloquial, and raise a smile at his antagonist's expense, 
or ridicule the cavils of a supposed objector. 

♦ V. Melanges Asiatiqnefl par Abel-Ri^iniisat, vol. II. p. 14. 
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It cannot be asserted that the speeches of the Chinese ministers of state 
exhibit much oratorical power, but there can be no reason why the Chinese 
should not display as much power in this way as did Demosthenes himself, if 
they once fell into the circumstances which wotild call it forth, and were gifted 
with the same argumentative powers as he was. The fault is in the mind of 
China, and not in the language. When .the Chinese mind is elevated, the 
language will be found to be not only sufficient for the requirements of this 
development, but also a valuable agent in the work of its advancement. 

But it will be necessary to notice the dialects of which Chinese is composed. 
The mother-tongue, which is every where expressed by the antique characters, 
finds a different utterance in every province of the empire. So various are the 
dialectal changes that the inhabitants of adjacent provinces cannot understand 
each other. If a native of Canton meet with a native of Shanghai he can com- 
municate with him only by some language common to them both, or by the 
learned characters, which are used in books. The dialects (for there are 
several) between Canton and Shanghai differ very much from each other. 
They have, it is true, a common basis and groundwork ; but the pronunciation 
of syllables in them, especially of diphthongal sounds, varies considerably, 
though these changes are in accordance with the general laws of such variations 
in other tongues. Their idioms, moreover, are peculiar, and these therefore 
present a further obstacle to the communication of ideas. The comparative 
tables of dialects will explain our meaning in some degree. 

It must not be supposed that these dialects are so different as to present 
to a native a formidable task in the acquisition of several of them. Native 
merchants and traders frequently have a smattering of three or four ; but we 
think that foreigners are in a position to acquire a more exact knowledge of 
them than natives themselves. As they are all derived from the same written 
language, so when this is acquired, or at least when the mandarin or court dia- 
lect is learnt, the others may be mastered with comparative ease, after a few 
months* practice. The foreigner in representing by Roman letters the precise 
sounds of the language, has an advantage over the native, who cannot do so, ^ 
unless he learn the system of European orthography. The European soon per- 
ceives that certain letters of his Roman alphabet undergo regular changes in the 
different dialects, and this affords him an immense assistance. For example, he 
may observe that the primary vowel sounds, a, i, u (ahj ee, oo), generally remain 
in the langui^e of each province, — thus pa in Shanghai remains pa in Canton ; 
ki in Nanking remains ki in Peking, with a little stronger aspiration; ku in 
Ningpo is ku every where else : but, on the contrary, kai in Mandarin becomes 
koi in Canton and ke in Shanghai ; you in Mandarin becomes yiu in Canton 
and yQ {yaw) in Shanghai. Thus he finds that only the diphthongs (that is, 
those sounds formed by the combination of two primary vowels) are affected 
by dialectal changes. The same fact in articulate sounds is shown in our own 
words clause, pause, &c., where the diphthong a/a, which is formed of the two 
primary vowels a and t^, aud is generally represented by the secondary vowel 
o, has been changed in course of time to the sound of o in order. These 
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regular changes suggest the importance of having but one system of ortho- 
graphy for writing Chinese in Roman letter, so that various dialects may 
^be acquired with greater facility. With how much greater ease, than undo* 
the present systems, would French, German, and the other European tongues 
be learnt, if only one system of writing existed, and but one uniform value 
were given to the letters employed ! 

It is no longer necessary to advise the public of the importance of a know- 
ledge of Chinese to those who are connected with China; now that the whole 
empire is, by the late treaty, declared open to travellers with passports, the 
language is indispensable to those who wotild penetrate into the interior. The 
advantages to the merchant, the missionary, the traveller, and the scientific 
explorer, of an acquaintance with the Chinese language, cannot well be over- 
rated. And when the vast territories under Chinese rule, and their relations 
to Great Britain are considered, the perfect medium of communication, which 
this language would afford, renders the attainment of it an object of primary 
importance. With this object in view, the cultivation of it should be com- 
menced before leaving this country, that no time may be lost in entering upon 
a work which will require so much time and arduous effort to accomplish. Very 
much may be done by the young student before he leaves England, especially 
in the acquisition of the style of the books, and also in some degree the lan- 
guage of conversation. The written characters of the Chinese may be acquired 
any where by means of books alone, and, as the pronunciation of these written 
symbols is exceedingly simple, considerable progress may be made, with a 
little assistance, in learning such simple sentences as have the stamp of being 
native, but he should avoid those which are made up to suit foreign expressions. 
Where native teachers, good grammars, and perfect dictionaries of Chinese 
are wanting, this language can only be studied to perfection in its native land. 
Some knowledge however may and ought to be acquired under a European 
tutor, who can generally explain far better than a native Chinese the diffi- 
culties which will beset a beginner. The plan which we would suggest for 
cementing our new relations with China, and removing the numerous miscon- 
ceptions which exist on both sides, is the establishment of a College in this 
country for the education of young Chinese in English, and for affording to 
young Englishmen the means of acquiring the rudiments of Chinese; and 
also the foundation of a College in Peking, or in some other city of China, for 
the preparation of such Chinese youths in the rudiments of English, and for the 
instruction of English youths in tl^e Chinese language. Each College should 
have two departments, and these should be directed by English and Chinese 
tutors. The Chinese youths would cultivate the languages and sciences of 
Europe to the best advantage in England, while the English youths in China 
would learn perfectly, as natives do, the Chinese language, and would make 
themselves acquainted with the products and the resources of China, and 
gain a knowledge too of the home and foreign policy of the Chinese. 
Such an arrangement would be productive of most beneficial results. The 
plan of an Anglo -Chinese College was carried out at Malacca about thirty- 
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firs jears ago, and much good was done thereby, but from its position out of 
CMda and from a deficiency in means^ less was accomplished than might have 
been under more &vourable circumstances. For an institution of this kind to . 
succeed, it should receive the countenance and support of the governments * 
of both countries; but the education should not be gratuitous, as it wotild 
be desirable to obtain the better class of boys for instruction ; and the rela- 
tives of such youths would be in a position to defray the expenses of their 
education, and thus lessen the amount of expenditure on the part of the pro- 
moters of the plan. But while the civil war in China is raging, and the govern- 
ment of that country is so insecure, no extensive plans of amelioration can be 
carried out. As commerce and Christianity advance, civilization and peace 
will follow in the steps of the missionary and the merchant. In the mean- 
time it is not from the partial knowledge of European languages in the case 
of a few natives that much good may be anticipated, but the fiill and frequent 
dissemination of religious and political truth, by means of translations into 
Chinese, will affect the national mind, which is now very fiilly alive to the 
influence of Europe on the well-being of the " Middle kingdom.*' 

Many such translations have already been made within the last few years. 
Improved versions of the Holy Scriptures, and of standard religious publica- 
tiofDS, have been issued in China. Valuable treatises on astronomy, algebra, 
arithmetic, and geometry, natural philosophy and political economy have 
been turned into Chinese recently *. Many more are however needed, espe- 
cially on the subjects of European history, the science of mind and the laws 
of thought 

* Such are ffenehel*$ Aitronomy and De MoftganCa Algebra, and works on Arithmetic 
and other ffabjects translated by A. Wylie, Esq. ; works on Geography, the History of 
England, by the Rev. William Muirhead ; several works on Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Medidni^ by Dr. Benjamin Hobeon ; treatises on Electricity, the Laws of Storms, and 
other flttbjects by Dr. Macgowan ; and various educational works by the Rev. W. Lobscheid. 
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CHINESE GRAMMAR. 



Chap. I. ETYMOLOGY. 

Sect. I. Articulate 80uin)s and their symbols. 

§. I. EUmenta/ry aownda cmd their orthography. 

The Chinese language does not possess, like the European languages, a 
of letters with which to express elementary sounds; nor are figures 
»jed to represent syllables merely, as in the syllabaries of the Japanese 
lanchu languages. It is therefore necessary in the outset to lay before 
/udent a clear system of orthography, in order that he may acquire as 
ilj as possible a correct pronunciation of the Chinese characters; and 
opose making use of the Roman alphabet for this purpose. 
The articulate sounds of the human voice are produced by the united 
1 of the breath and the organs of speech, the lips, the tongue, and the 
L As these organs are the same every where, the articulations of every 
ige must partake of many sounds in common ; and though they may be 
led by the shape of the organs and other circumstances, they are fiinda- 
Jly the same. It follows, therefore, that in learning a foreign tongue 
sideration of the elementary sounds of the human voice, and the exhi- 
of them in that tongue, will facilitate the progress by placing the 
;t from the first upon a reasonable basis. 

There are three primary vowel sounds, a, % u, and from these the other 
s and the diphthongs spring *. This fact has been proved by the ab- 
of the i and d in the Sanskrit, and by the vowels of the Hebrew in its 
it form being only « cdeph, > yod, and 1 vav. These primary or funda- 
.1 vowels, with the vowel-sounds derived from them, are thus exhibited : 

a 



aij d, €j a / \ au, 6, q 




By the union of a and i the diphthong ai is produced, as ai in aisle; 
)y gradually closing and contracting the organs we form the German a, 
attened a in alhame, and the open French e in forety meme; to these 
•e added a with a dot beneath to represent the obscure sound like ir, er, 
, in Sir, Iter, ami, respectively. 

By the union of a and u the diphthong om is formed, as ou in plough 
' in BoAim (German); then by contraction we have o long in no, nos 
ch); to which may be added q with a dot beneath to represent the 

t should be understood froia the first that the pronunciation of these vowels is the 
n or Italian ; ah, ee, oo in English. 

R 



2 MODIFICATIONS OF VOWEL SOUNDS. 

Bouud of o in order or au in clatise. In the ancient Arabic, at and au were 
used instead of e and o. So in the Greek and Latin, Kataap became Ccesar, 
davfia in the Ionic dialect was dafia, a case exactly similar to that which takes 
place in Chinese, and which will be found noticed under the Comparative 
Table of Dialects. The modem pronunciation of the French words lait, mais, 
aiissi, illustrates the same facts, as does also the vulgar German och for ctuck, 
y) By uniting i and u we produce ew in f/eWy hew, new, &c. ; and in like 
manner any variety of simple vowel sound or diphthongal compound may be 
formed with the three vowels a, t, u *. 

4. We shall employ the letters of the Roman alphabet to express Chinese 
sounds; and the student should make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the system of orthography given below. An absolutely true pronunciation 
can only be attained by long and regular practice, by imitating a teacher, and 
by a residence among the Chinese; yet, by careful attention to the advice 
here given, considerable advance may be made with the aid of books alone. 

T. T. Meadows, Esq., one of H. B. Majesty's Consuls in China, proposed a 
new orthography several years ago, and made some very just remarks on the 
obscure vowel aov/nds, with especial reference to their delicate modifications in 
the Pekin dialect. (See Desultory Notes on China, London: Allen, 1847.) 

The variations however in the pronunciation of native scholars speaking 
the same dialect are many, whilst all are sufficiently correct Just as dis- 
tinctions may be drawn between the pronunciation of individual scholars in 
this country and considerable difference be found to exist in their pronuncia- 
tion of single words ; but to alter the spelling of English words because the 
letter a is sounded somewhat broader or made a little longer by one than 
by another, would lead to endless changes. To illustrate this point — ^the 
German d is not the same as the English a in shame or ay in plat/, nor is 
the German eu accurately expressed by oy in joy, toy; yet these examples 
may stand in a Grammar for Englishmen, because each answers so nearly to 
the foreign sound as to be a sufficient guide to the pronunciation, though the 
French S in mime and the eui in /euille correspond more nearly to the 
Gkrman ii and eu. 

5. The quantity of each of the vowels in the following table is Umg in all 
positions which allow of it ; that is to say, in some rare positions they will be 
short; as, for instance, when affected by the jl-shlng (902, 2291) or * entering 
tone,' which is always designated by the ordinary mark w for a short vowel. 

The pronunciation of the short vowels is exemplified by the words enclosed 
in brackets. 

The short d, which should correctly be written with the dot beneath, will 
be without the dot, as the corresponding short of o long rarely, if ever, occurs. 

The equivalent of each vowel is also given according to Dr. Morrison's 
system of spelling, as the student will have to refer to his Dictionary. 

* For further information on this subject the student may refer to Karl F. Becker*B 
Organism der Sprtiche; Jacob Grimm's GeschichU der Deutschen Sprache; and Wilhelm 
von Humboldt's work, Ueber die Kawi Sprw^y vol. I. Einleitung. 
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I. The vowels, simple and combined. 


^ 


Mow. 




i I 
< I 
a d 

t 

i 

i4 


«y U 
a dA 
<t kA 

00 dA 


i in po/»«; * in «ir (Oenn.) ; i in mmi {Ft.) ; {6«.) 
a in towMj; d in.^tA^ (Germ.); i in mfoiie (Fr.); (fc;(.) 
ain/alhtr; a ia darf (Qerm.) ; aiapai(Fr.); {bdt.) 
a in organ; e in Aoftm (Gkrai.) j w in jw* (Fr.) ; (6,i(.) 
in no; o in wfor (Germ.); dincdte (Fr.); («fi(.) 
(Canton D. and Shanghai D.) o in order, nui in h<w. 
(Sbuighai D.) S in Ldux (Genn.) ; nearly cm in «»»■ (Fr.) 
u in rule; « in du (Germ.); om in w»m« (Fr.); (frflff.) 
u in luM (Fr.); ti in Mufm (Germ); («* in Jw«^^<re.) 


iiii 
iaii 

ma 

M 

ai 
« 
St 


mo «aA 
ow 

Off 

«y 


win /wed (Fr.); y«.(Eng.); (yi in yMfmfay.) 

to in lia, plia (Fr.) ; ja (Germ.) ; (yd in jwjfee.) 

io in miHion (Fr.); (Shanghai D.); (yd in y<«*.) 

ffw in A«o, yew; (jA in jimAA«/ (Germ.)) 

« in «in (Germ.); ie in pie (Eng.) 

e + u, peculiar. French MSS. would have fow. 

ai in aide; bo tai=e«i in Morr. 

MO in eofo; ou in Frau (Germ.); so tau=«aou in UoiT. 

(Canton D.) ot in voice. 

(Canton D.) «+i; vi in ruin. 

ad ai/emOe (Fr.); ew in Beufo (Germ.) 



II. The consonants, single and combined. 


Fnm. 


Morr. 




i 


_ 


as in EngUsh, not in Mand. D. (in Shang. D. and Hok D.) 


ek 


eh 


cA in AoteA; cAto in luUchtoay; chh in catch htm. 


d 




(Shang. D. Ningpo D. &c.) as in English; dj='E.ng.j. 


f 


/ 


f vvfit. The fone in some dialects changes it to v. 


9 


ff 


g in good always, never g in gin. 


A 


h 


h in Aeort; before t and « it is a strong aspiration, nearly ah. 




J 


3 in j«tn« (Fr); z m o*«re (Eng); > or>. 


I 


k 
I 


k in Kjij; kwaAqti'm queen. 


m 


m 


m in mine; mw as in homeaard. 


n 


n 


n in niiw; nio as in inward; ng in anjer. 


P 


P 


j> in pxne. 






r in run: rather more rolling than the English r. 


t 


eh 
I 


ih in ghine; akw as in o rath vtieh. 

I in tiny; tw as in (iots(; is as in wiU; tow as in Cotawold. 


V 


- 


V in vine (Shang. and Ning. D.) 


V 


«j 


w m woy, or v in uine. 










z 


a in squeeze, gz=«-\-z, i. e, the hissing sound of », then the 
buzzing sound of s, and in tax = to + «. 
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6. Exercise for reading. 
Tatng ta'du Jc\ lai, kidu hat-ts^-m^n, sad-Bail H, kiau-kiau kwd, gai 

shwhi fri lien, pau tod^n hail ch'd Ici-Jci; mH-yiil si ti ahi-htd, lean-lean dA 
siB-siB tai; 8dn4ictng-k6 8i-w4>n pdng-yiily tad k6 alu, hid ko wei-kt, kidi-kHi 
fn4n-4r. tsiH 1ed-l kio6-Hjl-t8^ liaik. 

§. 2. Syllables and their vnt<maiion. 

7. After having thus considered elementary sounds and the symbols suited 
to express them, we naturally proceed to view them as they are united to form 
syllables. The characters of the Chinese do not represent elementary sounds 
or articulations, but each character stands for an entire syllable. The syllable 
then in Chinese is simply the name given to a symbol; that is, each characfcer 
is expressed by a syllable, the sound of which cannot be discovered firom the 
composition or formation of the character. In £Eict, the same characters 
have different names in the different provinces in which they are read, just as 
the Arabic numerals are called by different names in the various states of 
Europe and Asia. 

8. Every syllable in the Court dialect ends with a vowel or nasal, but 
commonly with a vowel. The dialectic peculiarities may be seen in the 
Comparative Table. 

9. The Chinese divide the syllable into two parts, the initial and the final; 
and they define the pronunciation of characters by a process called fhn49t 

^/ "fer^ 'to cut off in opposite directions;' thus the initial of the syllable 

he may be taken and the final of the syllable mungy and they together constitute 
the syllable hung. In K'anghi's Dictionary the pronunciation of characters 

is always explained in this way; e. g. the sound of the character "jp is 

explained thus: chi siting tsS, cid and siting being cut in the above way 
into ch-ing, which is the pronunciation of the character ching. 

10. The number of different Chinese syllables is between four and five 

hundred. In the Mandarin or Court dialect — the Kwdn-hwd ^^ gA 

— there are four hundred and ten syllables, besides those with aspirates, as 
thien or Cien. They are here arranged in alphabetic order, and the student 
will do well to read them as an exercise in orthoepy. 

Table of the syllables in the Kwan-hwd, 



1 a 

2 an 

3 {^ 

4 o/vt, 

5 cha, 
(>(M 
1 chai 
^ chan 
9 chqn 

10 chang 
" ckau 
^^che 



'3 c/*^ 


25 chai 


M chen 


26 chung 


»5 cheu 


^7 cliwa 


^6 chi 


2^ chwai 


n chi 


^9 chtoang 


*8 chin 


i^/d 


'9 ching 


i^/an 


^chd 


i^/an 


*» chu 


ii/ang 


a* chu 


M/eu 


^3 cM 


^Sfi 


H cimen 


3V<5 



11 fu 

19 fanj 
40 gai 
4' gan 

42 gqn 

43 gang 

44 gang 

45 gau 
4^ geu 
Algl 
48 go 



^9 gd 

50 hai 

51 han 

52 hqn 
Si hang 

54 hang 

55 Iiuu 
5^hS 

57 lieu 

58 hi 

59 hi 

60 hia 



61 hid 
^^ hiai 
^3 hiang 
^4 hioM 
^Shi^ 
^ hien 
67 hin 
^ hing 
^9 hid 
70 hiu 

71 hia 

72 Imten 



73 hiv/n 

74 hiung 
15 ho 

76 hd 

77 hu 

y^hu 

79 hu 
^ hv/ng 
8* hwa 

82 htod 

83 hwai 

84 h%oan 



fl 



OV THB COUBT DIALBOF. 



<5A«j« 


^i^kiun 


'T9l4 


»i«nia 


'73 »ha 


J'9»Kian 


3^5 («. 


^iuang 


'iltiung 


■B^toi 




'74gAo( 


3'Ok 


3«6i«l 


^ihw^ng 


■34 fa. 


■a-Zw^ 


'''^TU) 


175 i^Mtn 


i"ta 


3^7te(i 


^h^ 


'J5fa> 


'f'lvxm 


1-9 na 


i76«Agn 


3" Mi 


3«!tod 


*9A«ni 


>3«Au 


^iima 


»30nw 


'77^^ 


313 toi 


i^'jUai 


9°AwiH 


'JT*a 


'84n«l 


»3'«a 


^78aAau 


3x1 tort 


37" toting 


9'i 


•jSiu 


<8; mat 


«•■«« 


"9<A« 


3»5fcjf» 


37>teumn 


sV?-* 


>3»Ki 


m„uin 


=3J»ui 


=to«W 


y-(-lanff 


37»(«; 


J.^>«ff 


'^ikung 


'S?™,^ 


134 nung 


'8'«A«n 


iKtgng 


373 (« 


MJ<«. 


H'kwa 


'f "»»«? 


'35 moan 


^«i*/«« 


3^8 ta« 


374 M 


95 J* 


'*^tu>A 


■«9„^^ 


^3*0 


'«i g/ii 


3'9W 


375 (tii 


V*>« 


<4<fawM 


■1»™« 


ij7a 


^,hi 


33;(«. 


37« (uilj 


97j8n 


>4>ih(»n 


'91 me 


>38fa 


«5«Am 


331 (,■ 


377 (wan 


S«>« 


'45fao^ 


'9' till 


139 pd 


i86 skim 


J3»« 


378 wny 


99jt 


>4«<tuwu7 


'9Smei 


^pot 


^-»ha 


333 (iaw 


379 KM 


■CCjiT. 


"47*a,9„y 


'WmffH 


*4'jjan 


^^shu 


334 tie 


380 wd 


'o'jing 


'4«fa«i 


'«mi 


141 p?n 


^9sAi! 


3J5 (« 


38'wat 


'OXJ6 


'■»*!«. 


'96 mi 


mpang 


>(»«*««. 


33fi(tffn 


38>tmn 


'^iju 


'S^hM 


'97 miau 


'^pqtuf 


'■•i'ghuid 


337 ting 


SSSK-^n 


•■^yo 


'S'ku^ 


■98 raw 


mpmi 


^9^sku>ai 


338 (iw 


384wa7W 


.°5i««» 


•S'la 


>»»»»«» 


^V 


m»/Hi,mg 


339(0 


385 ««i 


.<*>«.- 


•Si la 


""jniB 


>*7n« 


'9*ghw0 


34=>W 


3B6tOT 


■■^J.*™? 


'54lai 


'°'ming 


'4B,«,< 


'95 ihmii 


H<t»l 


3«7ioo 


"^iat 


■55 /an 


"'^mtu 


149 pi 


'9«« 


34= (**i 


388 «^ 


"^ibm 


■5«(,« 


")«« 


150^1 


Wgi 


34?i«m 


3^9 WW 


"oi^ 


■57fa«ff 


""♦ma 


'5.Jia« 


^nonj 


344te?n 


390 wd 


."*««, 


■58(,«j, 


'"f ra« 


^5'pii 


'99nau 


345 Uamj 


39' j« 


.-**™, 


■59 lau 


"*«»JI 


mpUn 


3*#w 


M'^lgtfng 


39' j^ 


"Jiau 


'^U 


^Imung 


^»pin 


3°'«t« 


UTUau 


393 yai 


"4^ 


'6il0u 


'^mmm 


'55p»nsr 


3°inen 


i^M 


394 y?n 


"5htu 


'6'li 


=^na 


>5*pi« 


303 «n 


349 (sew 


3^5 yanj; 


I'iSii 


•'■ill 


^'t^nd 


'57™ 


3atmnj 


i5° tot 


396 yaw 


|"7AI 


'^ fia>tg 


'■■ 7U(t 


-8^ 


J^-^e 


351 tol 


397 ya 


"8fea 


'^fliau 


'■I nan 


"59pM 


3°«MW 


35' ttiang 


398 Ji 


"siid 


'6* to 


'>3»Km 


-*°pa 


307 «fi 


353 toiou 


myen 


""kiai 


'*'Tlim 


iUnanj? 


'^'pung 


3oB»i««n 


35ltoie 


v^yl 


'-'i-ioBy 


iM/ia 


^'Snqng 


^^'■jnimn 


3=^«un 


355 (*(■« 


+^' y,-rt 


"«iww 


^f^ling 


"^ruiu 


'*i«l 




3."^ f«(«i 


401 ytny 


■iJAie 


^■^lis 


"'neu 


^^i 


3"»a 


357 Uin 


4°3 yi« 


''^iti^ 


■?■ ftu 


"Sni 


^'son 


Jiigit 


358 toiw/ 


Ho+ya 


•«««. 


^niin 


-'9nl 


^^n 


3i3«i 


359 (n'O 


405 y« 


'rfti« 


mUuen 


=»,«a»<, 


^7«ins 


3 '4 as 


i^Uiu 


4"fiy*l 


'»'iin*r 


mio 


»»' tiMMi 


^«^«1, 


3'5«fi 


i^' taiuen 


407 Ja 


■isiia 


'■!^16 


"'ni^ 


l^VftlK 


i^^siin 


3*' irn'Mii 


4t>8yu«7t 


''^Ku 


'7* ft* 


"3ni»n 


^1°gi 


3'7»Mng 


3«ito(. 


409yun 


'ykia 


'77te 


U4ntn 




3^B«ii 


31^4 («d 


410 yun^ 


'S'kiuen 


■78 ia 


"5mnff 


^■l^tha 









II. The callable tf*" (No. 3. of the preceding list) is variously spelt by 
HorriBon and others wrh, ml, 'U, irr, ri. It represents a peculiar sound, 
probably of modem origin, aa it is not found in the Imperial Dictionary of 
^ |ffi. The characters it expresses are called t in the Canton and 
le other dialects, and it rhymea with i in theShi-king =i 1^ orClassicOdes. 



D SATTRE OF THE * T09EB. 

12. The mrticQlate somidB in everj langojigie must have preceded tiu 
written diancter. There is no poathre proof that the fljUabtc BOundB m 
present use in China are of rerj great antiq[ait7y though this may be 
inferred from one or two fiurtB. a. The two hundred and fourteen ele- 
mentary duuracten called BadieaU, contain one hundred and fifty of the 
above-mentioned four hundred syilahks ; and tiiis is a large proportion unless 
we suppose that thej had those sounds attadied to them in a very early 
stage of the language, when, as yet, hut few other characters had been 
invented. 

6. The Frimiiivety one thousand seven hundred in number, another set of 
elementary characters, whidi, with the Radicils, make up the body of mateml 
out of whidi the thirty or forty thousand characters have berai ccmstructed, 
contain nearly every syllable found in the language, 

c Ancimt poetry also goes to prove the antiquity of the present oral 
system, by the rhymes in the Ski-iimg. Some of these odes are very ancient 

One of ihem, on the marriage of IT^n-^edfi^ ^^ -^ , a celebrated emperor, 

&ther of the Cheu ^n fiunily, and whidi was without doubt written at 

that period, leads us back three thousand years, or about two hundred yean 
before the reputed date of Homer *. 

13. Every syllaUe in Chinese is uttered with a certain intonation or 
modulation of the voice, which is commonly called its ' tone* by Europeans; 

by natives the tone is called Shing-yin ^S^ B ' ^ ^ Ume-^otmd (v. 2291). 

14. The tones are of essential service in adding distinctness to the expres- 
sion ; in many cases a phrase would be quite unintelligible without its proper 
tones, and often convey an entirely different idea from the one intended. 

1 5. The difficulty of learning these tones has been much exaggerated, and 
the published opinions of some who had a right to be heard on subjects 
connected with the Chinese language, have tended to confirm misconceptions. 
We shall here endeavour to state clearly their nature, and give directions for 
their acquirement. 

16. In the first place, the tones are not mere (uxents or the elevated 
utterance of syllables in words, nor accent^ as when we speak of the French 
accent, Scotch accent, a point in which every language differs, nor the way- 
ward and uncertain intonation of words and phrases as we hear frequently in 
animated dialogue and oratory ; but they are certain fixed intonations, pecu- 
liar to each character when uttered, and they change only when euphony 
would be disturbed by their accustomed sound being retained. 

17. The Chinese Shlng-yin are from /our to eigJu of these latter in- 
tonations proper to the language of the orator, and they add as much force 
and vigour to the Chinese tongue as they do to our own. Only one of them 
is peculiar and uncommon, and this is a sort of whine or drawl ; but in union 
with others in the same word it assimilates in some degree to the general or 
predominating tone, and so loses its unpleasant sound. 

• V. Manhinan*8 Clavig Sinica, pp. 83, 84, etc. 
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1 8. The number of the tones appears to have been four in the first 
instance, but in the various dialects of China they rise to seven and eight. 
They are as follows : 

1. The p*tngshtng -^ (2291) 'even, level tone.' 

2. The MMgshlng p (2291) 'rising tone.' 

3. The UirtihXifbg :^ (2291) ' departing tone.' 

4. The Ji-«Aln^y^ (2291) * entering tone.' 

By uttering these four at a low pitch of the voice and then at a higher, eight 
diJSerent intonations are produced; those pitched high being denominated 

^ng p ' upper,' and those pitched low being called Aia "T> ' lower.' 

19. The Mandarin dialect, or Kvxvn-hwd, acknowledges five of these 
tones, the whole of the upper series and the first of the lower. In common 
parlance they are called, i. P*ing, 2. akb/ng, 3. Jcii^ 4. /J, and 5. hid-p*tng, 

20. The SMng-pHng-shing is the ' upper even tone,' and may be illustrated 
by the soimd of calling to a person at some distance, thus: ' John, fetch my 
horsey the syllables in Italics expressing the tone. 

21. The SMng-sMng-shing or * upper rising tone' agrees nearly with our 
tone of the final syllable in an interrogation with surprise, ' Will he say that 
nowt* 'Can he come, ehf* The voice is first depressed and then suddenly 
raised. 

22. The Shd/ng-VU-shlng or 'upper descending tone' is well illustrated by 
a phrase of exclamation with scorn or reproach. 

23. The Shdng-fi'Shtng or ' upper entering tone' is equivalent to the short 
abrupt utterance in such a phrase as ' tit for tat,' without pronouncing the 
final letters. In the Peking dialect this tone is changed into the k'u-shing, 

24. The Hid-ptng-ahing or ' lower even tone' is similar to the correspond- 
ing upper one, but is pitched hwer, as in the tone of a direct reply to a 
question, ' Yea," 'JTo," Who fetched itl' 'John: 

25. The Hid-ahdnfigshlng or 'lower rising tone' is very much like the 
Scotch accent, the voice is depressed and quickly raised again. This tone 
uid the remaining three are not recognised in the Mandarin dialect, and will 
therefore not be explained here. The student is referred for further informa- 
tion on the subject of the tones to the works of Dyer, Medhurst, Bridgman, 
and Edkins, all of whom have taken great pains to elucidate them. 

26. The diacritical marks used by the early Jesuits to distinguish the 
tones we shall employ in this work. They are as follows : " ^ ' ^ *" i. F'ing, 
2. shdng, 3. k*U, 4. ji, 5. hid-p'ing; placed above the vowel of the syllable to 
be intonated thus, td, tci, td, td, td, 

27. The following passages are intended to illustrate the character of 
tones. The numbers attached to the words, and the diacritical marks also, 
refer to the tones employed in the pronunciation of them. 

I. " There I saw Rhadamanthus (5), one of the judges of the dead, seated 
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at his triblinal (5). He interrogated each separately. ' M&dim' (i), says 
he, to the first of them, ' you have been upon the earth above fifty y^; 
what have you been doing there all this while?* 'Doing!' (2), says Atj 
* really I don't know what I've been doing!' " Guardian, No. 158. 

n. Lear. But goes this with thy he^? (2) 

CoBDELiA. Ay, good my lord. 

Leab. So yoiing, and so untdnderl 

Cor. So yoiing, my lord, and true (5). 

Lear. Let it bS s6. — ^Thy trilth then be thy ddwer; 

For, by the sacred radiance of the sdn ; 

The mysteries of H6cate, and the night ; 

By all the operations of the 6rbs (3), 

From whom we do exist and cdase to be; 

H^re I discUiim all my paternal c&re. 

Propinquity and pr&perty of bl6od, 

And as a stdinger to my he4rt and m^ 

Hold thee, from this, for 6ver. 
Kent. Good my liSge — 

Lear. Pe&ce, K^nt! 

Come not betwixt the dragon and his wr&th : 

I lov'd her most, and thought to set my rest 

On her kind niirsery. — H6nce, and avoid my sight. 

Shakespeare, King Lear, Act I. Sc. 2. 

28. The Chinese sometimes distinguish the tone of a syllabic by a mark 
placed at the comer of the character, but not generally. As each character 

is inscribed in a square, the four comers serve as positions for tone-marks in 

2| 13 

the order shown here : 

I' »4 

29. The tone of a character is sometimes changed to show that it has an 

uncommon meaning or that its relation to the sentence is altered; thus 
nouns become veHfs, and a^jecUives become nouns, but not by any consli&t 
role: iM^^''' 'o^' becomes <M 'to rule;' 6 or gd '^^ ^\^^ be- 
comes «nf or W 'to hate/ Mng }l 'upper' becomes ahdr^ Ho go up, 

ascend- dWW J '^^^' ^^°''* "^^"^ '^ ""^P^**' ^^ ««^J^ ca« » 

small i* «>*^ ^^^ ^"^^^ ^ ^^"^ ""* """^ ^^"^^^ ^^ *^^ character to 

intimalo *• **^ 

j^^ Cfcinew aspirate many of their syllables very strongly, and the 

^^ 4 Ik« aspiration nearly always renders the phrase unintelligRjle. 
Jr^^^ e^ '^^g^*'' ^"* ^'«^ BS 'to open.' We shall express 

yTi^*"** ^ ^ ^^^ ""^"^"^ ""^ ^'^' ^^"^ ^^"^ ^^**^^ A is used it 
1^ gB«tor«tood to be a veiy strong aspiration; thus hal j^g ' the sea' is 

- 18 if written with the German guttural ch, chal. 
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31. Tbe Chiiifise are aocnstomed to arrange the diaractera in Dictionaries 
acoording to the JmoX sounds of the syllables which they represent ; thus, 
•teti^ Uetiy mien, kien, &c,y come together as they rhyme with each other, and 
then they follow according to the taneSy p*tng, sh^ng, k*4, jt In the Canton 
dialect there is a Dictionary of this kind, in which the syllables are arranged 
in thirty-three classes according to their terminations. The first of the series 
is sien; and the syllables which rhyme with this are taken through the four 
tones of both upper and lower series. The practice <^ reading these syllables 
after a native instructor, in the order of the tones, will be adyantageous to 
the Btud^it: thus, nen, sihi, $(^ tfU; and then, as a second exercise, he 
should select dissyllabic and trisyllabic combinations whose sequences as 
T«gards tone are fdmilar. 

32. The following table will show what we mean by sequence in tone, and 
ihe accompanying exercises will serve to accustom the student to practical 
intonation. 

P^ing Shdng K*4 Jl Hi(Up*tng 



Ftng 


I 


t 
- \ 


3 


4 

— w 


5 

- A 


Shimg 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 
> A 


K'4 


II 

f - 


11 


«3 


14 


15 

' A 


Ji 


16 

w • 


17 

w > 


18 


19 

w w 


10 
»* A 


Hid-p'Utg 


11 

A - 


11 

A X 


A / 


«4 

A w 


«5 

A A 



From this it appears that twenty-five combinations of tones may be formed, 
^liongh some occur more frequently than others. We shall now give several 
Combinations intoned according to the numbers in the table : 

I. kwrt'ien 'to-day;'*^ kOng-fH 'wotk;'cd dang-kung *Mr., Sir.'«f 
a. io-sha^ *how manyrK** fien-^U *Qod*;'^» gan-tih% *fevour.'J^ 

3. sdnffA 'trade, business ;**"» chl-iaii 'to know;'no i^jgi^i <as beforc'PQ 

4. l-Jit 'clothes;''* aheisrshi 'to collect together;'* « sdng-ji 'birthday.'l^ 



* The word used by the Boxn«iigtfl. 
b — r* -T* d -4- e 






'A 



'■^ 'x °x •■* li 

:4 '© 'JR- '4 'm 'P 
'E 'A '± 'M 'i^ °*ft 'B 



g 
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5. sM-fdng *A library ;'^^ ^to^n 'polished^ refined ;'<^<^ hmiy4i^ 

'to follow.' «f 

6. tc^sau 'to sweep /s^ ^^'i93^ 'to listen;' s^ tih^hiang 'to kindk 

incense. 'i^ 

7. ^i^-to^ 'the old one, father ;'l™ yin-tsiit 'to drink wine;'>^o tinJi^n 

'land produce.'?^ 

8. hd-H 'an assistant ;''* tmit^dn 'morning rice, break&st;'^*^ tdatg- 

heU 'to wait for.'^^ 

9. toeHrkiti 'hardship ;'»y ti^/d 'to send;'K« f^h^-mU 'the eyes.'*'*'' 

10. tail^-cfCd 'to pour out tea;'^^' vjdmg-^ien 'last year;'*''' Uhh4'eA 

'tonod'jV 

11. toat-pien ' outside ;'*^'i' chUng-hwd 'to plant flowers ;'i'*^ jemm^-c^ 

'to inform.' I'm' 

12. chS-^ 'here ;''*'<>' si-siding 'to think of carefiilly;Vq' shdng-mdi *to 

mount a horse.' ''•' 
^S'fi-y^ng 'expenses;'*'*^' f/H-pi 'to prepare beforehand ;'^'^ haiM 
'to inform.' ^'y* 

14. l^ngshd 'to kill;'*'*" heU-ald 'Hberal;'b"c^ ^'C^ ' strength.' d"*^ 

15. pl-n^n 'shut the door;''" 6" hid-kH 'to play at chess ;''»''i" sUtUng 

' affair.' J"k" 

16. ^i2-^M 'to study;'!"* J<i-chi 'to be mad;'«™" chfOradng 'domestic 

17. ted-cAi^ 'to act as master ;'p"q" kl-kwd 'to bear fruit ;'if"*" jU^ *a 

day.'t"n» 

18. td-^ng 'to answer;'^"^'' shwd-hwd 'talk;''^"*" tai-pi 'to blame.V^' 





y 



•« '■}(. is Ml '*! 

'^S 'K lA '# '% °f- °J^ "JS 

"i. '1 'f|; •«■ *¥ "ffi ■# "-(I 

ffi '^ "IS "a '-fa "z ■■« 

'■^ "as '>!• 'a 'tt '■« '85 "'^ 

"t "S 'Iffl 'ffl ''± % 'K "ffl 

'fi "ffl % 'm 'm ''%i "'m ' 

'"* -'1) ''ffl ""PI ''T ^IR ^* ■'ffl 

'■^« •'m '■§ °'4 '■# ''i 'la 'I 




•'0 "'« -"te "ift "'iS '■ 




F«« 
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V 



19. i9i^ ' yesterday ;'»b tHk*^ ' forthwith j'^d y^./^ <go much the 
more.'*' 

20. ch*ii4ai 'going in and out;*Cf^ hi^/d^ 'a 8choobroom;'ij yi-^ting 
' together.' itl 

21. n4ii^'^^ ' power ;'™n jUirMn *now;'<>P ni^-A»7i^ 'age'l' (of a 

person). 

22. to^»»-Zl 'elegance of composition;'*^ jd4^ 'thus;'ou yail-^hek 'to 

wave the hand.'^^ 

23. fi^fi^^-te^ ' name and title;'>7 yUng-ioaii 'countenance;'**' k^Ukwai 

'marvelloua'**'*' 

24. n(kh-8hw6 'difficult to say;'^®' fdng-H 'a house ;'if' mtng-ji * to- 

morrow.' g'^ 

25. hwUi4at 'to retum;'*i'»' ch'd-h4 ' tea-pot ;'J'»'' nd-ta'at 'a slave.'1'm' 

33. The following may serve as an exercise for reading the different tones 
with the same syllable aspirated as well as unaspirated : 

Chang »' * chapter;' ch'dng ^' ' long ;' chd,ng P' ' palm of the hand ;' cJuJmg q' 
* a curtain;' chAng^ 'constant;' cfCdng^' 'to reward;' chl^' 'to know;' 
cAltt' 'to point out;' cAH^ 'to begin;' chl"^ 'to come;' cM^' 'slow;' 
th&ngf 'middle;' dCilng^' 'insect;' cMng*^" 'to plant;' /an^" 'to divide;' 
/^^ 'flour;' fdn^'' 'aU;' /(hi^ 'to reverse;' fl^" 'not;' fi^ 'to spend;' 
fi^^'ht;' Adi'^'fire;' A^r'what?' AttZ/j^i^'' 'an elder brother;' hiil/ng^" 
/a bear;' Atoa™" 'a flower;' Amx^ >»"< to change ;' Aw>4o" 'flowery;' A:iP'''a 
foundation;' Bq^'self;' K^^" 'to remember, record;' A;*!*" 'he, that;' k'l^ 
'to insult;' k*l^" 'to begin.' 
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12 FORMATION OF WORDS. 

These will afford practice for the student in the regular sequences oipki§^ 
sk^Mg, Jed, and some others : 



tsienrlX'Mng •+• jB ^a * thousand-mile-mirror — a telescope/ 
chctti^sheh kiad jin fR -^ p^ A^ 'beckon with hsndr— -csll man.* 
gan-tUn tsui id ^^ ^ ^ ^ his * favour very great' 
i*€m-t8iU kw6 td 'W^ ^M ^^ ^^ ' desare wine passover mudb — be ii 



too fond of wine.' 

It remains for the student to collect phrases with the sanie eonsecstire 
tones, and to practise reading them aloud. Such short smtences may be 
found already marked with the proper tones in the body of this work. 

§.3. WorcU cmd their campaniion gmertO^ 

34. Up to this pcnnt we have considered only the aattnds and ayOaJUn of 
the Chinese, independent of any meaning that might be attached to them. 
We next turn to words as the expression of ideas. By a word is here meant 
one or more syllables, which, on being pronounced^ convey but one significa- 
tion; e. g. jtn yi ' man,' t^H-tsiang ^w 1^ * a blacksmith.' 

35. A word in Chinese may consist of one syllable^ but from the want of 
granmiatical inflexions, and from the limited number of syllables in use, a 
monoEfyllable is rarely intelligible when alone; it generally reqmres some 

adjunct to limit or strengthen its meaning. To illustrate this; ti -f^ dgni- 

fies 'earth;' ti ^p 'ruler;' ti ffl 'younger brother:' the syllables and 

tones of all these being alike, there is nothing to distinguish tiiem when 
uttered, and it is only by some syllable or syllables being attached to them> 
that any notion is to be acquired from them. Thus in the phrase t'ien^ 

^F I ' heaven and earth,' the meaning of the syllable ti becomes known by 

its juxta-position with the syllable t*ien. In ti-fim/g | Jj ' a place,' the 

syllable ii 'earth' is limited byyan^ 'a square,' making the compound to 
signify 'locality, region' merely. Again, ti 'ruler,' as a general term, is 

limited in the spoken language to ' emperor' by prefixing hwdng ^> ' «n- 

peror,' and is made to signify 'God' by prefixing shcmg p 'upper.' Then 

again, ti 'younger brother' is made intelligible at once to a Chinese by the 

addition of hiUng ^? 'elder brother;' hiUng-ti meaning 'brethren.' 

36. When two or more syllables come together in the above way to form 
one word or phrase, though each syllable may have a distinct meaning of its 
own, the compound becomes in many cases a perfect word with a new mean- 
ing, varying according to the nature of the relation existing between the 
syllables of which it is composed. These syllables either represent (a) syno- 
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mm$, as yifirmA ^ ^ 'fbe eye,* ekS/nff-^ifn ttt ^ 'middle-heart — ^the 

(Uitie\ fmX-«ol 7^ W^ ' end-tail — ^the end,' where each is as modi a dissyllaUe 

uwcrkkouie,wath8iand,Aui,,m'Eag'^A; or they form (^tL phreue, aamt'ten- 

/{' heaven and earth/ k'img mdng ^J ^^ 'Confucius and Mencius/ which 

amounts to enumeration of objects; or (y) words of opposite meaning are 
united to form the general or abstract term implied by each^ e. g. hUmg-ti 

'dder brother^ younger brother — brethren*,' to-^haib 1^ ^ 'many, few — 

quantity, or how many V or (d) one of the syllables stonds as cm aUrilmte of 

the other, e. g. Mng-jtn ^? /^'holy-man: — a sage, a philosopher,' tdr^w)6^ 

'Jc W ' jpfcttt-yellow — rhubarb,' k'd^rU^ -^ ^£ 'gone year — last year;' 

or (c) the two are in appoaUion, e. g. ahi^ts^ /f-j *y '«^ the character — ^the 

character Mi' {sUmt),jin4dd^^ M^ ' man^unily — a person,' k'i-jin Iv /^ 

'guest-man — a guest' Similar unities may be formed by joining verbs 
which are synonymous or antithetical in meaning; and innumerable phrases 
of two and three syllables are constituted, by conventional usage, perfect 
words^ their elements being inseparable. This subject will be found further 
explained in the section on the formation of nouns and verbs. The following 
English words and phrases will lead the student to anticipate what he may 
find in Chinese compounds : (a) wire^workery mloer-amithy tin-num, plum4ree, 
era/u>fiAy load-Honej the three kingdoms (for the whole country), ^^ttrch- 
warden, /ea^er-hed, aea-port, fox-h<nmd; (b) to injure a mom, to kUl a mem, 
io obey (m order. 

37. Fr<»n the above, however, it must not be inferred that Chinese words, 
thus formed, always remain in their original form when brought into con- 
stmction in the sentence. The rhythm often causes the exclusion of one 
syllable firom a word when the sense is unaffected by its absence. Thus 
mH^-UHn^ is ^mother-relation — ^mother;' ^r^-tei^d is 'son-child — son;' 'to die' 
is «^^, and ek^4iait^ means 'die-finish — died:' but in the expression 'The 
mother and son died together,' tsin and (jr and Had would be omitted for 
the reasons just given, and the expression would be mt^^ te^^ lidngs-kd^ yi'^' 
i*4fngl «^®, or Ua^^ frUght be also attached. 

38. The same principle of rhythm, which leads to the elision of one of 
two syllables in a word, under certain circumstances, also leads to the addi- 
tion of a meaningless particle when the sound of the whole would be 
improved thereby. This fiact is shown most clearly in the local dialects, 
each of which has euphonic particles peculiar to it. 

* Cf. the phrase 'The long and the short— all.' 

"# "U °a '^ "^ 'T 'ffi 
'1B '- 'PI 
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39. Although Chineee words are not built np from roots by the addition 
of terminatioDS, nor modified by changes of the Yowels in them, there tn 
certain syllables which take the place of terminations^ and these give nomiail 
and verbal forms to the words they thus affect We have called sach syOs- 
bles /ormatvvea. Among them are, 4^^ ' child,' Uk^ * son,' t'e4^ * head:* 
thus, i'M^'^f^ 'sparrow-child — a sparrow, or any small bird;' 8%&ng^4A^ 
'box-son — a chest;' jl^'i*eil^ 'sun-head — ^the sun.' The subject will be Ibimd 
further ezplidned in the next chapter. 

§. 4. The characters, and haw to write them, 

40. We now come to the consideration of the symbols employed to expren 
the sounds and syllables of this language. They are not merely arbitmy 
figures, but ideographic characters; they express potions rather than sounda 
They are very ancient, and are unique in every point of view. 

41. The inventor or originator of the characters is said to have been 
FiS^hi, or, with his proper title, Tai-ha/u FUrhi -^ M '\j^ ^ 'the most 

illustrious FH-ki' He was bom in Shen-ei [5^ TO^ Prov., cira B. C. 2200, 

and was the first of five ancient emperors (v. Table of Dynasties and Em- 
perors, Appendix A.), and successor of the three mythical soverdgns. He 
built his capital, R'ai-Jv/ng'/u Hfl iJ* J^ in Eurnan ^i& jfe Prov., on 
iheHiMmg-ho ^ y^m or 'yellow river ♦.' Fd-hi taught his rude subjects the 
arts of domestic life; and he invented the eight diagrams, pd-kwd /I ±h, 

or combinations of whole and broken straight lines, as a substitute for the 
knotted cords used for recording events by one of his predecessors, Sui-jin^ 

/tm /v' ^^-hi also subsequently invented the LUrsIiu --^ ^^y or six 
classes of characters given below (44). 

42. Another account is, that EvHrng-ti m" Wf> ^^^ S^d Emperor firom 

Fii-hi, ordered Tsang-hVi ^^r SH , a man of extensive genius, and president 

of the Board of Historians, to work at the composition of the characters, and 
to follow the six rules of FU-kL One day, while walking by the -river-side, 
he perceived some traces of birds' claws on the sand, and sat down to ponder 
on the Emperor's command. Some of the marks he copied on slips of 
bamboo with a pencil dipped in varnish. On his return home he multiplied 
the forms, always keeping in view the foot-prints of the birds, and thus pro- 
duced five hundred and forty characters, which were called niaH-tsi'^wan 

^7 or ' bird-mark characters.' 




^ \o *' * A colony of Jews settled in this city in later times. 

, + SUujin is said, by the dilnese, to have first discovered the use of fire. 






•« "f- 'm '# 'n^ 'B 
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43. Bat the &tlier of letters in China was Paiirshi 4S: J^ ' a scholar in 
the reign of Ching-wdrkg J^ J^ of the Ghefu Sj dynasty, circ. B. C. 1 100. 

In his work it is stated that the greater part of the characters were originally 
hieroglyphic ; but that for the sake of appearance and convenience they were 
gradually changed. See Morrison's Dictionary, voL I. Introduction; Marsh- 
man's Clavis Sinica, pp. 15, 16; and Kang-kien iw ^^, or the translation 
of this work by Pdre Mailla — Histoire Generale de la Chinef torn. I. pp. 19, 20. 

44. The LH-^hu, mentioned above (41), deserve some notice. The names 
of them, with explanations, are here given in a tabular form. 



No. 



Name. 






Ig ^ CU-8i 
^ ^ ffunii'i 

j^j^Ki^tsi^ 
tt^ Shlng-hing 




Meaning of name. 



Similar-figure 

Indicating-thing 

Combining-ideas 

Inverting-signification 

False-borrowed 

Sound-form 



Technical name. 


No. in each. 


Hieroglyphic 


608 


Significative 


107 


Ideographic 


740 


Antithetic 


372 


Metaphorical 


598 


Phonetic 


21,810 



45. The following are illustrations of the above-mentioned six classes of 
^^^lumicters. The modem forms are given as well as the ancient, that the 
^%adent may be learning a few characters in every day use, while he sees the 
change which has taken place in the ancient hieroglyphic. 



© J r^ <s>^ ^§. )f;il 



Class L Hieroglyphic. 
Ancient. 

Meaning, 'gun' 'moon' 'mountain' 'eye' 'child' 'horse' 'fish' 'tree' 'teeth"* 

Modem. 0^ |lj @^Si!7k 

Sound. ji fil shan md ta^ md, yH mU chi 

J Ung represents 'a nail;' H^n^'abow;' Jt telw^ * a well ;' j^ 

and Ijl ch*iien 'a stream;' C} k'eil 'a mouth;' m\ hd 'fire;' and ^ shvml 
'water.' 




46. The second class includes those which indicate the meaning by their 
veiy form or composition. 
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Ancient 





^ 


Meaning. 


'dawn' 


'evening* 


Modem. 


ff 


r 


Sound. 


tdn 


H 



A 

'unite* 
M 



"¥ 



t 



Class IL SiGNincATiyE. 

< Above* 'below* 

± T 

shdng hid 

)r (M represents a plant sprin^ng from the gronnd, ' to oome oot/-^ 

the common character for tins is ch*ii |-H 'to go out;' jk^ p^ 'a * ' 
beginning;' \-^\ ytl, something in the mouthy 'to say.' 

47. The next class includes those which are formed by the union of tii 
figures belonging to class I; and which together give rise to an idea^ soos^: 
times of an abstraction, sometimes the name of a real thing. 



^'i 








Class in. Ideographic. 




Ancient. 


<^J> 


^^ u R 


MK 


Meamng. 


'brighineM' 


' obstraotion* ' fbraii' ' to see' 


'to flit' 


Modem. 


m' 


m Tf ^ 


45' 


Sound. 


ming 


hiSn Itn kiSn 


M 




^£ pai (two hands) 'to salute' — the Chinese clasp their hands iogiAft^ 
in salutations — also ' to visit ;' ^^ nH (heart and blood) 'pity;' >S^ yi (m(^ 
man, dark) ' night.' 

48. The following are specimens of the fourth class; they sho>ir Iqr 
inversion of the figures the antithetic significations which are nttaohrf 
them. These inversions are, however, not so apparent in the modem 
racters as in the ancient hieroglyphic ; and whenever the original 
of a compound are sought for, the ancient forms must be consulted *• 




I. The 8un above the horizon. • 

1. The moon beginning to appear. 

3. The oommon character is .^^ hS * to unite.' 

4. The sun and moon together, suggesting the idea of hrighinett, 

5. A tree in a doorway, — dbstructum, 

6. A man with a large eye, — teeing, 

7. Two men on the ground, — liUing, 

8. Two men following, — following, 

* An idea of the number of ancient forms for the same character may be obtained 1q 
referenoe to M. Callay*s "Systema Phonetioum." Introduction, pp. 31 — 34. He 
gives fipom twenty to forty different forms in the ancient character. 
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Class IV. Antithetic. 
i&cient 

Heamng. 'right-hand' 'left-hand' < to cut off' 'tooontinue' 'body' 'body tamed' 

uoi^ -^^ £» IK' II' ^ ^ 

Sound. yUi tsd hodn M shin yin 

49. The fifth class is more numerous than the preceding, as well as more 
important All particles and proper names are included under this class. 
l%e usages with respect to these and the figurative meanings of words will 
be explained in the syntax and in the dictionary. 

Class y. Metaphorical. 
Andeut ((^ f^ ® 1^ 4^ ^ 

Veaning. 'mind' 'ohaiacter' 'toimpriBon' 'peace* 'the world* 'ancient' 

Modern. j^^ ^» 0^ ^' i^* ^^ 

SoimcL im isi ts'iH gdn Ai ^ 

So ^^ t'dng 'a hall* is used for 'mother;' ^* shi * a house,' for *wife;' 
^t thmg 'the sun ascending,' for 'tranquillity;' jffi king 'to raise,' for 
' to flourisL* 

Class VI. Phonetic. 

50. The sixth class, under which the great mass of characters are found, 
lias been called Phonetic; because, in the characters classed under it, one 
[Mkrt gives its own sound to the whole figure, and thus acts as a symbol of 
lound merely. This part does sometimes convey also its symbolic meaning 
IB well as its sound. The number of really useful phonetic characters amoimts 
to about one thousand and forty. These, when imited to the two hundred 

I. The \\ and J^ were not represented in the ancient form, but the figures for hand 

were reversed. 

3. The modem character for this idea is twdn, with cm axe by the side of the silh 
hrtadB divided, 

3. The modem character JA has ailk added to strongmen the meaning. 

4. 5m is the oonmion word for heart in nearly all the senses in which this word is used 
XL English ; — mind, ditpontion, 

5. This is a child under a reof, it means properly, to produce, but commonly, a character. 

6. A man in an enclosure, — in prison, to imprison. 

7. A woman under a roof, — sitting quiet at home, peace, tra/nquillity, 

8. Three figures for ten, — thirty years, a generation, this generation, the world. 

9. Ten and mouth, — through ten generations, ancient. 

D 
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and fourteen elementary figures (the Radicals), produce firom fifteen to twenty 
thousand derivatives (cf. 1 2 and 53). 



rC^ ®^ l§*^ I2k* are aU called B, after ^' the common part 
bS^ flfA i/J^ ^S'^ are all called /oti^, after ^' the common pari 
gjia g:i3 1^14 i5j^"S are aU called ;fcii,afl«r-j^" the common pari 



51. The Chinese division of the characters into classes has now been 
given and illustrated. The figures in the margin of the table (44) show the 
number of characters under each class. It will be seen that the ordinary 
process of forming new symbols is the sixth; — ^by adding to a character a 
figure, to convey a sound merely, a new symbol is formed, which has a name 

corresponding to its phonetic element Thus the figure J tmg being added 

to the character ^6^ kin 'metal,* a new symbol, jT ting *a nail' is pro- 

duced; so, also, bemg added to S Ai^ 'a head* the symbol ]*p ^ng 'a peak,* 

or * top of any thing,* is formed. By this ingenious plan any number of new 
characters might be created ; one part of which would designate the generic 
notion of the new name, and the other would indicate the sound by which 
to call it. As an illustration of this: — A newly discovered insect or fish 
might be called ling by certain rude tribes who had never expressed the 
soimd in writing, some character having this sound ling would be taken by a 
Chinese scholar and united to the generic word chUng * insect,' or yd 'fish,' 
as the case might be, and the new character, thus formed, would ever after be 
used as the proper name for that particular insect or fish *. 

52. The hieroglyphic element in the Chinese characters is not of frequent 
occurrence, that is to say, we find but a very limited number of characters 
whose meaning can be gathered from their formation out of simple signifi- 
cant rudiments; and though the hieroglyphic element may have preTailed in 
many characters under their primitive forms, it is now seldom to be traced 
through the changes which the characters have undergone. An enqtiiiy into 
this branch of the Chinese would be very interesting, and would perhaps 
throw some light upon the acceptations of words at the present day, bnt as H 
is not of a directly practical nature it would be out of place here. The 

following is an example; the character ^5^ kid 'a fi«imily' is composed of 

mien *a roof placed above, and ^^ ahi 'a pig' beneath; and these con- 

li-i'sel^' ^ with wordt= to remember, »vnih walk=toriseup, 4 with AeaK=s 
to fear, 6 with nlJc=to record; « fang ' a square,' 7 with wordi=^to enquire, 8 wiikk 
a blow = to set free, 9 with earth = a dwelling, or a street, 10 with dweUing ^ a rwm^ ^ 
11 hH 'ancient' (cf 49, note 9), 12 in an endoeure =:Jirm, constant, IS with ^ratt = 
hitter Jierbs, meton. for trouble, hardship, 14 with toood = a rotten tree, vithered^ 1* wxtli 
vpoman=a matron, a lady, 

* The phonetic system of arrangement for lexicographical purposes has been adopted 
by M. Gallery in his work entitled ''83^tema Phoneticum Scripturse Siniee." Sra 
Macao, 1841. 
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stitaent parts wonld lead to the erroneous impression that pigs under a roof 
was the original notion to be conveyed; but a Chinese authority, noticed by 
Dr. Schott, makes the figure below to consist of the character jtn y^ 'man' 

placed in three dijSerent positions, and this would at once suggest the idea of 
aJimUfyf. # 

53. The ^ementary figm^es or characters are technically termed radicals 
and primUivea. The radicals, which were formerly about five himdred in 
number, are now reduced to two hundred and fourteen; the primitives 
amount to about one thousand seyen hundred in common use. These, with 
the radicals and the characters compounded with both classes, include nearly 
aU the characters existing in Chinese. 

54. The radicals have been sometimes daiominoted keys; but the term 
radicals is very suitable when we conidder their meaning and use. They 
indude the names of simple objects, natural and artificial, and serve as 
generic heads for classes of characters ; and, in the absence of an alphabet, 
they are employed as an index to the whole language, just as an alphabet is 
used in European tongues. 

55. The Chinese term for the radicals is ts^-pti jqr §|i ' character-class 
or classifier.' They are arranged according to the number of strokes required 
to form them. We have given them below under this arrangement, and 
recomm^id the student to use his best efforts to acquire them so as to write 
them correctly. 

Tablb of the Radicals. 

Note. — Of the two numbers given after each radical, the former represents 
the number of characters extant under that radical, and the latter the num- 
ber of those in conmion use. The words in brackets show the position of the 
radical in its derivatives. (Cam.) means that the radical is in use as a com- 
mon word. The asterisk marks those radicals which are frequently found in 
compounds. 

Formed with one stroke. 

1. — • yl* 'one, the same' (various). 44. 16. 

2. I kwan 'perpendicular' (through). 22. 2. 

This radical is used as a eugn of the repetition of a character. 

3. "^ cto 'a point,' also called tihi, 9^ when used as a stop or dot. 1 1. 2. 

4. / pi^Sk curve, a sweep to the left' (various). 24. 8. 

5. C ^ y^ ** crooked line, one;' a horary character. 42. 8. 

6. J M 'a hooked stroke' (various). 20. 3. 

t See I>r. 6oliott*B "Chineeische Sprachlelire." 4 to. Berlin, 1857, p. 23. 

D 2 
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Farmed wUh two «inM&M. 

7. ^ 4^ *two' (com.) (endoflesy above, below). 31, 9. 

8. ^I-^ UAy no 8ignificati<Hi is givai of this radical (above). 39. 10. 

9. K. jtn"^ 'a man' (com.) (above). Its oontr. form 4 on the left alwtj 

80a 141. 

la ) L i*« *a nutt walking' (obs.) (below). 52. 14. 

11. yf^jl * to enter' (com.) (above). 29.5. 

12. /[^ pd 'dgbt' (com.) (below). 45. 12. 

13. rn ktUng 'a desert, an emptj space' (obs.) (encloses). 51. 5. 

14. '^^ fia *to cov«r' (obs.) (above). 31. 2. 

15. ^ plng"^ 'an icicle' (obs.) (left). 51. 16. 

i6. n W *a taUe, a bendi' (encloses, right, below). 40. 4. 

17. LJ ***♦ *^ receptt«le' (obs.) (encloses). 24. 3. 

18. T7 loa"^' a knife; a sword' (com.) (below, (Mr right in this form IJ). 378.3 

The ho<A should be written first 

19. y1 li* 'strength' (com.) (below car right). 163. 19. 

The hook should be written first 

20. xl pad *to wrap up, to envelop' (ob&) (encloses). 66. 4. 

The dash should be written first 

21. [^i>^ *<^ spocm' (right). 2a 2. 

22. lI /^*^ * * chest' (obs.) (encloses). 65. 4. 

23. r *5 * to hide' (obs.) (encloses). 18. 3. 

24. J- «M 'ten' (com.) (\*arious — below). 56. ii. 

25. (^ pa *to divine' (above, right). 46. 4. 

26. "yj tel «a seal' (obs.) (right, or below in tins form [J). 39. 7. 

27. J hdn 'a shelter' (obs.) (hangs over). 128. 8. This is often ii 

changed with radical 53. 

28. ^ mea 'crooked, perverse' (obs.) (above). 41. 2. 

^9- 5^ yW'the hand; agwn' (com.) (right below). 92. 12. 



^ 
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Fanned with three stirckea, 

30. n i*«&* 'a mouth' (com.) (left, below). 1047. ia8. 

31. M hwiSi* *an enclosure' (obs.) (encloBes). 119. 16. 

33* 4" ^'t^* 'earthy soil' (com.) (left, under). 579. 56. Sometimes radicals 
170 and 150 are used instead of this. 

33- ^ «^ 'a scholar; a statesman' (com.) (aboye, right). 25. 4. 

34' ^ eAi *to follow' (obs.) (above). 12. i. 

35- ^^ a&ta 'to walk slowly' (obs.) (below). 24. 2. 

3^* ^ fH 'eyening; darkness' (com.) (various). 36. 6. 

37 • yc id* 'great' (com.) (above or below). 133. 23. 

38. "B^* «d* 'a woman' (com.) (left or below). 690. 61. 

39 -J^ te^* *a son' (com.) (below, left). 87. 17. 

40. i-*-% mien* * a roof (obs.) (above). 249. 52. 

41. "^r t9(fn 'ihe tenth of a <^ J? or Chinese foot' (com.) (right or 

below). 41. II. 

42. jh ataii 'small' (com.) (above, combined). 32. 4. 

43. TT jT TH '^U ^^'f^ or yiH * crooked-leg' (obs.); yiu 'still more' 

(oom.) (left). 67. 2. 
44* Y^ «A** 'a corpse' (above). 149. 20, 

45. y* cKi 'a sprout' (obs.) (above). 39. i. 

46. mJ dh&n 'a mountun' (com) (left, above). 637. 17. 

47- m o' Jll c^*«^ *a stream' (com.) (combined). 27. 4, 

48- J2 ***''^ 'work' (ccan.) (various). 18. 5. 

49. H^ii 'self (com.) (below). 21.5. Distinguish this from p t and P «^-' 

50. fh Ajw* 'a napkin' (com.) (left, below). 295. 19. 

51. ^¥^ kdn 'a shield' (com.) (combined). 18. 6. 

52. ^ you 'young' (left, doubled). 21. 4. E. G. ^ Jei 'several.' 

53. J yen* *a covering' (obs.) (covers). 287. 29. 

1 { stgnifiee 'already;* «£ is a horary character, '9-11 o'clock a.m.' 
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54* jl y^ ' ft long journey' (obs.) (Idfc). xo. 5. Used fior rad&^ 162. 

55. ^ ^BOng 'folded hands' (below). 51. a. 

56. -^yl 'a dart' (right). 16.2. 

57. ^3 kHrng* *a bow' (com.) (left, below). 166. 15. 

58. ^ hiy ^t or £r, 'a pig's head' (obs.) (above). 96. 2. 

59. ^ «Aan *long hair' (right). 53. 7. 

60. ^ c^X* * to walk' (obs.) (left). 227. 26. 

ForwMd with Hour stroksB, 

6 1. yfv^ Mn *, contr. ^/ the heart' (com.). (The ecmtr.ibrm on the lefl ; 

full form, below or elsewhere). 1077. 142. 

62. "^^^ko* *a spear' (com.) (right), iii. 13. 

63. S ha *a one-leaved door; a fiEimily' (com.) (above). 45. 5. 

64. -^^ «Ae2^*, contr. i, 'the hand' (com.). (The contr. form on the lefk; 

full form, below). 1092. 46. 

65. ^9* chl *a branch' (com.) (right). 27. 2. 

66. j7^ pA *, contr. j/, * to touch' (right). 296. 21. 

67. ^/ w4>n, contr. Y/ to paint letters' (com.). Contr. form seldom i 

(below). 23. 2. 

68. ^|-- teil * a dry measure, the North Star' (com.) (right). 33. 5. 

69. pr Jdn 'an ax; a Chinese pound' (com.) (right). 56. 8. 

0. Jj JuTvg *a square, a place' (com.) (left). 83. 9. 

1. JT\ w^> in comp. ^, 'wanting, not.' 13. 2. 

2. Q ji * ' the sun; a day' (com.) (left, and elsewhere). 455. 51. 

3. |--'| yu* 'to speak' (com.) (below, and elsewhere). 38. 13. 
4* M y*ii* *tlie moon; a month' (coul) (left). 70. 11. 

5. TfC ""^^ * wood' (com.) (left, below). 1358. 17. 

6. ^* h*ien* 'to owe, to want' (right). 236. 18. 

7. jf* chl * to stop at a point' (com.) (various). 91.9. 
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78. ^ tal* 'a rotten bone; bad, putrid' (com.) (left). 232. 12. 

79. -^ «4u * to kiU' (ri^t). 84. 8. 

80. W iwl *not, witboirt* (com.) (below). 17. 5. 

81. It" pi * to compare' (00m.) (various). 22. i. 

82. £ mail 'hair (not human), fiir, feathers' (com.) (left.) 212. 4. 

83- Pr jAi * a family* (cohl). 15. 3. ^^ min * the people* is under «4t 

84- -^ ife*C * vapour' (obs.) (right, above). 18. i. The character in use is ^^. 

^5- 7f^ ahwul *, contr. J^ , 'water' (com.) (contr., on the left ; fall form, below). 
1586. 148. 

^^' y^ hd*y contr. m'i, *fire' (com.) (c<mtr., below; full form, left). 639. 43. 

^7' ni chaU, contr. ^^, 'claws' (com.) (above). 37. 7. See radical 97. 

^^- jJC^y^ *ft fether' (com.) (above). 11. 2. 

%• 5^ kidu 'to imitate' (left). 17. 3. 

90- ^ cAiodfi^ *a couch' (obs.) (left). 50. 2. 

91. ^pi^ 'a splinter' (left). 78.4. 

92. Q- yd < molar teeth' (com.) (left). 9. 2. Cf. radical 211. 

93. ft nt<2 *, contr. ^ , 'an ox' (com.) (contr., on the left ; full form, below). 
232. 12. 

94. 4r k'iv^fiy contr. ^, 'a dog' (com.) (contr., on the left). 445. 28. Inter- 
changed with radical 153. 

Formed vnth five strokes, 

95. "^AttJw 'colour of the sky; dark' (com.) (combined). 7.2. RG. ^\. 

96. ^ ytf * * a jewel' (com.) (left). 473. 25. 

97. nt At<^ ' fruit of the melon kind* (com.) (right or left). 56. 2. 

98. ^ ted 'tiles, bricks* (com.) (right, below). 173. 2. Interchanged with 
radicals 32, 108, and 112. 

99. "g* kdn 'sweet' (com.). 23. 2. 
100. Mr 9c^ 'to be bom, to live' (com.). 23. 2. 
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roi. ^ yik^ 'to use' (com.) (oomUned). ii. 2. E. G. 'jS/^ 'fS^ 

102. ^ ^Vfe* «a field' (com.) (left, below). 193. 26. 

103. /ti //{ <a piece of doth; a foot* (com.) (below). 16. 5. 

104. ijni* 'disease* (left). 527. 25. The common character is ^'pi^- 

105. y^ pU * to stride' (above). 16. 3. 

X06. Q pi 'white; dear' (com.) (left, above). 109, 8. 

107. ri^ pH 'skin; bark' (com.) (right, leffc> bdow). 95. i, 

108. |[[| mlng* 'dishes' (com.) (below). 129. 16, 

109. B f?»i2* 'the eye' (com.) (left, or contr. form tret above). 646. 29. 

1 10. ^ 9net2 ' a barbed spear' (left). 66. 3. 

111. 4P «Ai 'an arrow' (left). 65.8. 

112. /S" «fcl* * a stone, a rock' (com.) (left;, below). 489. 23. 

113. TTf «Ai*, contr. K, *an omen from heaven' (com.) (left, below). 

214. 25. The contr. form is similar to the contr. form of 145. 

114. r^j jeh ' the print of an animal's foot; a trace' (below). 13. 2. 

115. /k^^* * grain' (com.) (left). 433. 31. 

116. yt* hitl *a cave, a hole' (com.) (above). 300. 18. 

117. 'ff h 'to stand, to establish' (com.) (left). 102. 7. 

Formed with six strokes, 

118. AA' cha^f contr. Aj^, 'bamboo' (com.) (above). 954. 45. 

119. ^1^ ml* 'rice (uncooked)' (com.) (left). 321. 16. 

120. ^ mi*, abo written ^ and -Jt^, 'silk, (threads)' (com.) ([eft;,below> 

821.71. This radical has also been called sz; prob. for sz |^ 

121. vPr/^ **"^ earthenware vase' (left). 78. 2. 

122. jxxj w^ng, contr. ||[|, na, and jX], 'a net' (above). 164. 15. KG^ 

^? hd.n ' rare.' 

123. ^^ ydng 'a sheep' (com.) (left, above). 157. 9. 

124. ^3 y^ 'wings' (com.) (various: — above, below, right). 210.9. 
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1J5. ^ ftift^old' (com.) (above); oontr.into :^- in r^'and ^\ 23.5. 

"6. IJJ 4r 'wiuBkers; and, yet* (cool). 23. 3. 

"7- ^ ^*^* ' * plough handle* (left). 85. 3. 

ia8. ]|[^* *the ear' (com.) (left, below). 172. 16. 

139. ^ yt2 ' a pencil' (left and below). 20. 2. 

'30* ^ /***> contr. H, 'fleah* (com.) (left, below). The contr. form is 
printed like ytl 'the moon.* 675. 56. 

131- ^ c^^ 'a subject; a statesman' (com.) (left). 17. 4. 

132. ^ to^ 'self; from' (com.) (various). Sometimes used for Q pi 'white.' 
35. a. 

133- ^ cWto come to' (com.) (below, and elsewhere). 25. 3. 

'34- tuq kHil 'a mortar' (various). 72. 7. 

'35- "QP Al 'the tongue' (com.) (left). 35. 6. 

'36. ^ip ^*uhi 'to turn the back on; to oppose' (obs.). 1 1. 3. 

'37. jh- chea 'a boat' (com.) (left). 198. 3. 

'38. ^A!<^ 'disobedient; limits' (right). 6. 2. 

'39- W H 'colour; appearance' (com.) (right). 22. 2. 

Ho. jpjp (M»i^*, contr. +4-, 'grass; plants' (com.) (above, in the contr. 

form). 1902. 95. 

'4 X . pp M^ ' a tiger' (obs.) (above). 1 15. 9. 

'4a. ^J ehUng* 'an insect; a reptile' (com.) (left, below). 1067. 22. 

'43. J^ Mil 'blood' (com.) (left). 61. 3. 

'4-4. ^FvMng *to walk|; to do' (com.) (encloses). 54. 8. 

^^5. ^jp^ I*, contr. r, 'clothing; covering' (com.) (contr. form on the left; 

lull form below; sometimes half above and half below). 611.36. 

^ H^' |m y^ al»o written DQ » 'to cover over' (obs.) (above). 30. 3. 



1 Vofik 'aged,' 00m. 'to ezamine.' 2 chi 'this, he who, &o.' 8 m 'the west.* 



^t. ^ ig^ "^ iPWiie m MgaJnit im£: 1—" f>«&iy, 5tft> 1^^ 
5> ^ A *«»<*•" (!«*>- 141 S 

S»^ ^Mm 'Aehodj; trank* (o^) (kftk. 9& 4- 

5^ ^M« 'ft carriige* (com.) (left). 3^2.22. Scuiwi icilk 

60. ^ i^ ' bf«l«r; H. C. (com.) (doubled, i^X 37.7. 

6t, ^^ JtUnHbncr ; aoluMir/H.C. (com.) (TarioasjL 16.3. Clnd 

<5j, ^^ chd^f amir, \^, 'motion* (ob«.) (kft). 382. 59. 

63. 02, y^^t oontr. |i, 'a ctty* (com.) (rig^t c oootr. form). , 

Cf radical 170. 

64, ^ ywit* 'new wine/ H. C. (com.) (left). 291. 20. 
^5' '^P*^*^ diatinguish' (left). 14. 2. 

66. ij^ H *a Chineie mile; a village' (cohl) (below). 14. 5. 

Formed with eight strokes, 

t^' ^ ^* *g<^; metal' (com.) (left). 803. 46. 

16S' ;^ ch'dng, contr. E, ^long, old' (com.). 56. 2. 

f(^ li ^'^^ '* door' (com.) (encloses). 249. 27. 

fM B,/!^*f contr. |), *an artificial mound of earth' (left c. cent 
347. 38. C£ radical 163. 
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n^^tai'to reach to' (right). 13. i. 

173. 1^ c^tti* 'abortntailed birds' (right). 234. 17. 

'73- p^ y^* 'nan* (com.) (contr. form a^ above). 298. 18. 

'74- ^' tHng 'Bzare, sky-blue' (com.) (left). 18. 3. 

175- ^p ft 'not so, fiEJse' (com.). 26, 3. 

Formed mth nine strokes, 
'76. P5 »w^ * the &ce' (com.) (left). 67.1. 

'77. ^.fe^*untanned hide, without hair' (left). 307.5. 

'78. s| wi 'tanned hide' (left). loi. 2. 
'79. ^ ki^ *leeks' (various). 21. i. 
'^o. g ^n 'sound, tone' (com.). 43.3. 
*8i. W y^* 'the head' (com.) (right). 373. 30. 
X82. ^yiiw^ 'wind' (com.) (left). 183.3. 
» S3. ^ /i ' to fly' (com.). 13. i. 

X 84. -^ tihl *, contr. f, 'to eat' (com.) (contr. form on the left). 395. 38. 

^ B5. Ig ^teil 'the head; the chief (com.). 20. i. 

186. 'X, hi&ng 'fragrance' (com.). 38. i. 



Formed tmth ten strokes. 
'87. 1^ wid* 'a horse' (com.) (left, below). 473. 28. 

188. '^ An2* 'a bone' (com.) (left). 186. 4. Interchanged with radicals 
130 and 181. 

*^9' i^j ^^^ 'high' (com.). 35. i. 

190. E^ jpuMl ' long hair' (above). 245. 7. 

191. rn fell 'to fight' (obs.) (encloses). 24. i. 

192. i^ ehdng 'fragrant plants' (below). 9. i. 

193. S ft 'a tripod with crooked feet' (left, below). 74.7. 

194. ^^ kwea ' a departed spirit, a ghost' (com.) (left). 142. 4. 
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Formed toith elev^i wiroku. 

195. ^ 1/4 *a fiflb' (com.) (left). 572. 10. IntcardiMiged with radicals i 
and 205. 

^tat^*a bird' (com.) (right). 761.21. Interchanged with radical x8o. 
197. ^^^ 'salt' (left). 45.1. 

In <a stag' (com.) (above). 106. 9. Interchanged with radical lao. 
199- ^ wWf 'wheat' (com.) (left). 132. i. 
i»oo. j^ wkl *bemp' (com.) (above). 35. 3. 

Formed vnth twelve strokes. 
^01. 5^ ^^*«W * yellow, colour of earth' (com.) (left). 43. i. 

302. v^«/iA 'millet' (com.) (left). 47.2. 

203. M A<lf 'black' (com.) (left, below). 173. 4. 

204. *S|| c^i <to sew, to embroider' (left). 9. none in common use. 

Formed with thirteen strokes, 

205. II milng 'a frog' (com.) (below). 41. 2. Interchanged ^pnth radicals 

^4^9 195* and 212. 

206. ^ ting * a tripod' (com.). 15. i. 

207. gfe kh * a drum' (com.) (above). 47. i. 

208. |l «^tt 'a rat' (com.) (left). 103. 2. luterchanged with radical m 

Formed unth fourteen strokes. 

209. fi[ pi <the nose' (com.) (left). 50. i. 
a 10. ^ te't * to adjust, to adorn' (com.) (above). 19.3. 

Formed tcith fifteen strokes. 

211. l^chX 'front teeth' (coul) (left). 163. 3. 

Formed with sixteen strokes, 

212. H Idng 'a dragon' (com.). 25. 2. 

213. ^ kwH » a tortoise' (com.). 25. 1. Interchanged with radical 205. 

Formed with seventeen strokes, 

214. IJ yd * a flute with three holes' (left). 20. i. 
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56. The meanings attached to the above elementary characters have been 
iiiuB classified ; we give them here because they may be useful both to the 
general reader, to show the kind of words denoted by the elementary figures, 
And to the student to test his knowledge of the radicals themselves. 

Parts of bodies, — ^Body, corpse, head, hair, down, whiskers, face, eye, ear, 
nose, month, teeth, tusk, tongue, hand, heart, foot, hide, leather, skin, wings, 
leathers, blood, flesh, talons, horn, bones. 

ZooLogicaL — Man, woman, child; horse, sheep, tiger, dog, ox, hog, hog's 
liead, deer ; tortoise, dragon, reptile, mouse, toad ; bird, fowls ; fish ; insect. 

Botanical, — Herb, grain, rice, wheat, millet, hemp, leeks, melon, pulse, 
l>amboo, sacrificial herbs ; wood, branch, sprout, petal. 

Mineral, — Metal, stone, gems, salt, earth. 

Meteorological, — Rain, wind, fire, water, icicle, vapour, sound ; sun, moon, 
evening, time. 

Utensils. — ^A chest, a measure, a mortar, spoon, knife, bench, couch, clothes, 
crockery, tiles, dishes, napkin, net, plough, vase, tripod, boat, carriage, pencil ; 
bow, halberd, arrow, dart, axe, musical reed, drum, seal. 

Qualities, — Colour, black, white, yellow, azure, carnation, sombre-colour; 
high, long, sweet, square, large, small, slender, old, fragrant, acrid, perverse, 
base, opposed. 

Actions. — ^To enter, to follow, to walk slowly, to arrive at, to stride, to 
^'^'^Ik, to reach to, to touch, to stop, to fly, to overspread, to envelope, to 
^Xicircle, to establish, to overshadow, to adjust, to distinguish, to divine, to 
-«, to eat, to speak, to kill, to fight, to oppose, to stop, to embroider, to owe, 

compare, to imitate, to bring forth, to use, to promulge. 

Parts of the world ami dwellings; figures; misceUa/neoys, — A desert, cave, 
^«ld, den, mound, hill, valley, rivulet, cliff", retreat. A city, roof, gate, door, 
i^rtico. One, two, eight, ten, eleven. An inch, a mile. Without, not, false. 
^^ scholar, a statesman, letters ; art, wealth, motion ; self, myself, father ; a 
^^>oint; wine; silk; joined hands; a long journey; print of a bear's foot; 
^ surname, a piece of cloth. 

57. Some radical appears in every symbol, and the Chinese classify the 
characters under that radical, which is easily distinguishable from the rest of 
the figure. In some cases, however, the selection appears to have been arbi- 
trary, for occasionally we find characters classified imder a radical which is so 
intermingled with the remaining part of the figure that it is only by practical 
experience that it can be recognised. The student will find a list, taken 
from K*ang-hi's Dictionary, of all the characters whose radical is difficult to 
discover, in Dr. Morrison's Dictionary, part II. vol. II. 

58. When the radical is found, we proceed to count the number of strokes 
in the remaining part, often called the primitive. The primitive is composed 
of strokes, from one to twenty and upwards ; these strokes are made in one 
consecutive order, which depends upon the figure itself, and this order can 
only be learnt by practice. (The rules in Art. 76. may be consulted.) As 
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camples: — the character T|> kid 'below' is under rad — - yi, ^th two 
brokes in its camplemeni; m[ M 'an age* is also under rad. — * ^ 
rith four strokes; "Jj wU 4t may be, it is, but,* is under rad. //H, with oae 

troke; .^^ si is under J kiu^ with sevoi; ^ w^*-'five/ und^ ^^ 

two/ with two; a^ ttUng 'a wdl,* under the same rML, with two; 
jf kwhng 'more,* under the same rad., with five strokes; t^|3 d ot ffi 
second,* under the same rad., with six stnAes; t^[ \ 'to use' is under the 
ad. /^ jtn ' a man,* with two strokes. I^ while learning the radicals, the 

tudent will write them with the rules in Art 76. before him, he will have 
itUe difficulty in counting the numbo' of strokes in tiiem, or in any character 
impounded with them. As the number <^ the radical is rarely known, eren 
>y advanced students of Chinese, the following table of the Ta^-pH is ar- 
ranged alphabetically to asmst the beginner in referring to his Chinese -EugHsh 
Dictionary. 

An alphabetic arrwngemefU of the BcuUcals. 




^ <Aei 3 
chn 118 




^dU6o .511 /! 183 

j hdn 27 

hi 203 





(^ cKutn 47 *§ hidng 1^6 




kwdng 201 
y\ Aiin»3i 

^jed. 114 

^7*130 






j^:ch"uh%i^6 ^ Aidu 89 

>te <*ul 172 I :^"j A% 144 
^ (Atfwflr ^42 yl(^ Am * 1 16 I ^ kdn 51 
y (AtcdngF 90 JJJ Atfi 143 ^ ^» 99 



22 




^ Ad 86 ^ ^» 138 
^A^ii5 N|J^hi89 
^ Aii 63 ^, ^ 177 



pgA,> 



141 



P k'ea 30 



-^ rc 84 
^ if i^ 76 
^ A:iCT»i47 
rfl kin so 

Fp ^w 69 

-^r ifein 167 

ilA«t^i79 
;^rtu^94 

JC ^ ^^ 



»» t ---•« 



4* Alan called «fli^. 
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81 



36 

ni 150 
H 188 
rung 48 

rung SS 
rung 57 

nod 97 

wan 2 

m 

vhH 194 
TwH a 13 
at^ 125 
I 166 
t 19 

3^ 193 
1 117 

'^197 
:i2 198 

Idi 127 

22n^ 212 

rTid 187 

md 200 

m^ni69 

TMl^ 82 

mi 199 
7i«u 28 
meH no 
ml 119 




mi 14 
mien 40 
[m www* 176 
jnt mlti^ 108 

:5fc^^75 

B mU 109 

|B 9l»t^71^*205 
J^TiX 104 

niaH 196 
^il m<2 93 
'^ nil 3S 
/[^pd 12 
xt pau 20 
pi pd 106 

\^pi2i 

]^ pi 10^ 
pi 209 

y pii 

7E ;>'« 103 

E^ ^nau 190 
)^ piengi 

^p^ 165 
J ;n/i^ 15 
(^ ;)a 25 
"J7^^ 66 
jT^/nX 105 



100 



J^8dfng 
[|| a^n46 
;^ AAon 59 
•^ js/let^ 64 
'j^M#iii85 

J\( »hi 113 
^ shl 153 
-I^ «A{ 24 

yQ «^i 1 1 2 

*§ «^« 135 
^ «AX 184 



'^ «? 120 

>^ <4 37 

^ toi 78 

^ toC 171 
T[ tow 18 
JL «et28 
^ teft 68 

^ fe«^ 151 
rn <ei^ 191 
FH <i^ 102 
m! <ln^ 206 
'y' te^w 41 
3M)M teaii 140 





^P «Ai III I^^<wt^i56 
^ shin 158 
J^ «AJn 161 
-^ «Am 79 
/^^ ahii 202 



fo'l 210 

"yj ^ 26 

^- te«fi^i74 
jg tea 157 
^^ jA^ 208 •+" te^ 39 
2fiC shui 35 1^ ^ ^32 
yj^ shuml 85 i 4^ <*ti 32 
^ Bi 36 ^ ti?d 98 



ffl: 11^80 

^yd92 

Pi y« 146 

^. ydng i2s 
]^ yaw 52 
y^ 181 

j^y»^53 

y^ 149 
— ■ y5K I 

y« 163 




^«^ 139 

jh siait 42 
^.[^ 8in 61 
^^ «ln 160 

A «? 28 

i *^33 



^^ ti?<Jn 67 
7(2 wdng 43 

-p tl^Tl^ 96 

tl^ 178 
^wtZ7i 



122 





pT y*n 180 
^yit^29 

7Cy*^43 
yiit 164 

14 
124 

173 

195 

73 

74 
129 



yd 2 
yH 



yun^ loi 



* Also called m\ng. 
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59. Various forms of character haye been used at different periods^ and 
some of them are still employed for certain purposes. The sheet facing this 
page will show six of these forms. Beginning on the ri^t hand and reading 
downwards we have in the first column — «iw* f/iil^ lH^ t'i^; yw*, chvJin^; 
yu^^ lis; yti^, kiai^; yu^, htng^; yu^, isahi; yu^y tUng^; i.e. * There 
are six forms of writing, viz. the seal character, the so-called offi^dal^ the 
pattern, the cwraive, the grass (or abbreviated cursive), and the Sung dynasty 
character.* 

60. i) Of the Chuen-shu^^ (col. i.) there are several varieties, from the 
stiff straight lines used on seals and stiff spike-like strokes cut on brazen 
vessels, to the rounded angles as seen here and upon porcelain, cakes of 
ink, &c. 

2) The Li-shilS^ (coL 2.) was invented by officials under the Tsm 
dynasty ; it is often employed for inscriptions, titles and prefaces to books, 
and was formerly used for official papers. 

3) The Kial-shu^^ (col. 3.) is the model for good writing; works are 
sometimes printed in this form, but not commonly. 

4) The Htng-shu^^ (col. 4.) or rwnning hand is frequently used in pre- 
faces, and for business purposes. Many varieties of it may be seen in Motri- 
son*s Dictionary, part II. voL II. 

5) The Tsait-shul^ (col. 5.) or grass character is an abbreviated form of 
the Iling-shii. These abbreviations are so various, according to the whim 
of the writer, that sometimes they can scarcely be read even by educated 
natives. This form is employed in prefaces, manuscripts, and shop-ledgers, dtc. 

6) The Sung-shu^^ (col. 6.) or as it is also called the Sung-pitn^^ wm 
first used, under the Sung dynasty, for printing from wooden blocks ; an art 
which was invented about that time (A. D. 900). This form has continued in 
use for letter-press ever since. 

61. In addition to these six forms, the Chinese indulge their taste and 
fancy in ornamental writing. They have, for example, the tohecU-ear, the 
dragon-head, the tadpole, the bamboo-sprotU, and other forms of character. 
The Emperor K*^n4ilng's^^ Poem on Shing-Mng,^V the city of Moukden, 
the metropolis of Manchuria, has been printed, both in Chinese and Manddiu, 
with every variety of fanciful character. A very beautiful copy of this work 
may be seen in the Library of tlie British Museum. 

62. Many characters have undergone a series of changes at different 
periods, and some are frequently used for others. The various descriptioiis 





* ^- ^ :;^ ^^ -1- ^ fifl *" tm ^ f^ ^ 
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rSf iT ^- yt^ tIX ^'* m««M» *a board, phmk or 

block.' The common word for a boat of small dimensions is Sdn-pdn ^ three planks.' 
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baTe been dasBified mider the following designations : i. The Ching-tsi,^^ or 
'ecnrect character/ without variations; 2. I^Hmg-tsiSj^^ those having 'cor- 
ra^Kwding forms,* duplicates and triplicates; 3. T^img-ta^,^^ those conveying 
a eQnrreqK>nding signification though differing in form; 4. Fij^n-tsi^^ and 
iTt^-te^/^ the 'original' and 'ancient forms;* and 5. Stt-ts^fii^ 'vulgar forms' 
of diaracters. Abbreviated forms are called Sdng-tsi,^^ and spurious ones 
IF^-te^yib e.ir. 1^ for^z EH <to think/ 

63. The standard works in Chinese literature are generally printed with 
the full form {Ching-U£) of the characters, but some works contain a few 
nbbreviations {KU-tai OTmSH-tsi) ; and books in the lower style of composi- 
tion — such as novels, ballads, kc, — contain numerous contracted forms. The 
fist here given should be learnt by the student, as the forms in it are likely 
to occur frequently. Many more will be found in the Dictionaries of K'dng-Iu 
(in Chinese), of Drs. Morrison and Medhurst (in English), and in that of F^re 
<k>n9alves (in Portuguese). 

LUt o/abhremcUed/omu in eammon use, 
(N. B. They are arranged according to the number of strokes in^e abbreviations.) 







* 'm '1 •* '* MS 

* Tliese numbers refer to thi' sheet of characters. 
F 
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64. Besides the use of these abbreviations and vulgar forms of charaeUrt 
in the lower class of compomtions, when expressing purdy local idioms, ooBo- 
quial or provincial phrases, characters well known, but of an entirely difin^l 
meaning from that which is to be conveyed, are sometimes employed; ant 
the reader is supposed to understand that the character used, is ao wA 
merely on account of its sound, that is both syllable and tone. At otiin 

times characters are made by the addition of the radical ^jtn 'maii«*«— 'ts ii 

the phrase 4 ^ i ^ ind-hd ' utensils, implements, fumitore,' or the ndical 

P k*e^ 'mouth,* — to some conmion character. All the local dialeetii thi 

Canton, the Amoy, the Fiicheu, and the Shanghai especially, contain siidi 
characters, which are often not to be found in the Dictionaries. 

65. It will be desirable here to point out some characters whidi, thooi^ 
similar in form, or with a very slight variation, differ in sound and meamog: 

H^Arl *self;' pi *to stop, finished, now, already;' P «^ '9 o'dodt to 

1 1 A. M. :' ka and i are often written and printed interchangeably for each 

other. ^7^ yil 'to give' and -^ ta^ 'son' are confounded by beginnoi, 

the former requires four strokes, the latter only three. ^' kdn ' a shield,' 

-T^ ^1^ 'in, at, with respect to,' and •+* ts'ien 'a thousand,' are nmilsr. 

Compare also 7P; v>i 'not yet' and T*^ mH 'the end ;' J^ ^t^ 'finished' and 

I ya or chd 'forked;' td yr 'great,' t'ai y^ 'very great, very,' and y^Iswh^ 

*a dog;' tF <*ien 'heaven' and yC^J^ *a nian, a person.' 

66. The Dictionary edited by the Emperor K*dng-hi contains about forty- 
four thousand characters ; but of these, six thousand five hundred are obsolete 
forms, four thousand two hundred are without name or meaning, and, of the 
remainder, about twenty thousand are very rarely met with, being either 
duplicate forms, names of unimportant places and persons, or found only in 
rare and ancient works. From ten to twelve thousand is understood to be 
the number employed in Chinese literature, but a much smaller number suf- 
fices for ordinary purposes. The manual native Dictionary, — ^the I*qfhyUn 

^Q^ hS * divided rhymes,' — in use in the province of Canton contains seven 

thousand three hundred and twenty-^even characters. Even this number 
includes many characters not in common use. Four, five, and six thousand 
have been mentioned as an approximation to the number of characters in 
general use. The manual Dictionary appended to this work contains nearly 
three thousand five hundred, and these will be found sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes. 

§. 5. Arrangement qfcharactere in books, pv/ncttuUion, dsc, 

^ 61 . The characters are arranged in native works in columns, and are read 
from the top of the page downwards, always beginning on the right hand 
side and proceeding column by column towards the left. This arrangement 
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H necessary to be^n at, what appears to us to be, the end of the 
Yohimey as is the case in the Hebrew, Arabic, and some other languages. 
Two pages only are printed at a time, and these upon the same side of the 
paper. The leaf is folded with its blank sides placed together, and on the 
fdded edge, which remains uncut, the general title, the running title, the 
diapter, section, page, and often the designation of the edition, are printed 
parallel to the other columns. When the characters are arranged in horizontal j 
Hues they are read from right to left. 

68. The sizes of books vary from folio and quarto, which are uncommon, 
to imperial octavo for the classics and history; duodecimo, designated 'sleeve' 

aQuding to their portability, are taken for novels ; and various smaller 
in use for popular poetry, ballads, and works on arithmetic : but, 
aldiaagh these sizes predominate in, they cannot be said to be confined to, the 
abore elassce of literature. Various qualities of paper are used ; works being 
■oawtimeB printed on white paper ; large paper copies are also found. Poems 
and other works are occasionally printed in white letters on a black ground. 
Yemiillion coloured characters are a mark of Imperial design or patronage. 
Tlie yellow dile-page with the dragon depicted on the mar^n indicates the 
Imperial editions. 

69. The divisions of a work are commonly p^n ^3^ or kiu^ * ^^ ' vo- 

faimeB,* ibot^* Im ^diapters,' the latter especially in novels ; iwdn ^I 'section,' 

€kAng S^ ' chapter,' taii gjj ' section,' used for ' verse,' are also found. In 

extensive works the characters used in the cycle and for the time of day 
are employed for divisions of the km^ The first four characters of the 

Tirktng S |^ are sometimes used for works in four parts (v. Nwmerala). 

Works in three volumes or parts are distinguished by the characters 

p Ming * upper,' W chUmg * middle,' "!>* hid * lower.' 

70. To the text of the classics, ancient history and poetry, there is gene- 
rally attached some note, comment, annotation, or paraphrase. These are 
always distinguished by the size of the character, and often by the characters 

gX chU 'comment' or j^^ kial 'explanation.' The comments are mixed 

up with the text, or they are placed above it, after it, or at the foot of the 
page. Interlinear translations of the old classics are also common ; the phrase 

^& j&» pdng-hd is then used in the title-page, and ^)|| ^S hiUn-kidng is 

the expression applied to general explanations of the text. 

71. It is not usual to punctuate the sentence in any way. The paragraph { 
is marked by a large circle, or the first character of it is placed at the top of ^ 
the column. When the period is shown, it is by a small circle, in the place 

of oiur fullnstop; a dot, called cMl or tii^n ¥,^, takes the place of our comma 



* Kiukn and Airiit both signify ^aometliing rolled up/ — 'a teroll.* 
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or semicolon. The sentence or clause is called kd ^S ; a smaller diviaoifr 

is stopped by a point, called teH * g@ , equiyalent to oar comma. Small 

circles are placed on the right of the characters when the passage is deemed 
important or worthy of notice, and black dots are used when the passage 
is less important; the characters so pointed take the place of italics in 
English. The names of books quoted are enclosed by a line. Names of 
places, when marked at all, have two parallel lines on the right ; names of 
nations are sometimes surrounded by a line ; names of persons have one line 
only on the right. The names of emperors and others deemed worthy of 
honour are alwajrs made to begin a new line, and to project above the tope 
of the other columns, to the extent of one, two, or three characters. 

§. 6. On writing the characters. 

72. The Chinese write the characters with great care, and make it their 
study to give them an elegant form. The importance to the student of 
writing tliem correctly is self-evident ; the practice of writing them will give 
accuracy, and will help the memory; while, as an eminent writer on the 
subject has said, '^ no man can properly be considered to learn the language 
who does not devote a portion of his time to this important branch of the 
subject t." 

73. The materials for writing were in early times of the rudest kind; but 
the varnish, the style, and the bamboo slips have given place to the w^nrfdng- 

si-pan '</ ^ \JQ ^/ * the four precious implements of the study,' viz. 

pencil, i7ik, pai>er, and ink-stone. The pencil, .=jj. pH, is made of the hair of 

the sable, the fox, the deer, the cat, the wolf, or the rabbit; a small bundle 
of it, properly adjusted, is secured in a piece of bamboo, about the length and 
thickness of an ordinary lead pencil. The hair of which the best pencils are 

made is that of the htodn^g-shu-lAiig W Wjt j^ , a kind of squirrel : it 

is sent from the Northern provinces to Hil-clicu Vm yW in CTi^-kiang 

Prov., where the pencils ai'c manufactured. A noted shop for this article 

bears the name of sdn-pln-tsat — - S» ^^. The pencil generally has 

some inscription, the name of maker, <fec. The ink, ^p' m^, which is a 

compound of fine soot and some glutinous liquid, is cast in oblong cakes, with 
inscriptions, stanzas of poetry, and the maker's name impressed thereon. The 
use of ink became general about the seventh century. About A D. 400. ink 
was made from soot obtained by burning millet or fir. In the T^ang 
dynasty, A. D. 650, ink was an article of annual tribute from Corea; this 

* Commonly pronounced tU * to read/ 

t See £u{/raphia SinetmSf Art. XIX. in Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. I. part II. p. 306, by Sir John F. Davis, F. R. S., &c. &c. The lithographed copies, 
which are the same as those on the sheet given in this work, are well worthy of the 
student'R attention. 
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made from the pine soot. In the Swng dynasty, A« D. 1085, CJicmg-yu 
jffi made ink from soot produced by burning oil, he scented it with 
musk, and called it 'dragon-composition*.' The best ink comes from 
Hwui-eheUy *b in the Prov. of Gcmrh%mdf the native place of Chu-Ju-tsZy the 
philosopher; hence the impress on the ink — Chu-ta^kia-hiiin y^ -^-^ ^^ 
gl|| 'the £umly teachings of Cfhu-taz;^ an extract from which appears upon 
the reverse side of the cake. Chinese paper, ,f nr chi, is made of bamboo 

fibre; it is soft, absorbent, and smooth, commonly of a yellowish tint, and 
well suited to the Chinese pencil and ink. There are various qualities of it ; 
a large proportion of the best for writing purposes is manufactiured in 
K'u-nheu, ^^ in the Prov. of Chi-kicmg. Paper was first made in China in 

ihe first century of our era. Ink-sU/nea, hW yhh, are small oblong slabs of 

stone, or hard brick; they should be hard and smooth, and should not absorb 
water quickly. Various forms of ink-stone are in use; some of these stones 
are very ancient, and are elaborately carved in fantastic shapes, with oma« 
mental cells for water. The price varies from a hundred Chinese cash (four-> 
pence) to several hundred dollars ; these latter are valuable as relics of the 
past, and are seldom found in the shops. 

74. The two .characters ^^ yUng 'eternal' and "^K^ I 'clothing' contain 
every stroke used in forming characters. The character yiing is thus formed : — 









The common designations and forms of these strokes are here given. They 
should be copied frequently, and their names should be learnt by the student, 
as his Chinese tutor will frequently employ them in explaining the formation 
of characters. 



* ilS ^ ^ im * ^^ Morrison's Dictionary, vol. I. p. 546. 
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The strokes used in/anmng ChimsH ckofrad/ers, 

~ I J 

a point, a horizontal line, a perpendicular line, a hook, 

^tiam J^Tp'M J^,xl ^U 

a spike, a sweep, a dash, an angle. 

75. It is of the first importance that the student should regard the on&r 
of making the strokes when forming a charactcTi as correctness in this will 
fiunlitate his reading the cttrsive hand. A few rules will be given below; 
and bj comparing the yarious examples of cursive forms, given in Dr. Morri- 
son's Dictionary (vol. II. part 11.), he will see which stroke to make first 

76. The following rules maj be observed : — i. Begin either at the top or 
on the left-hand side. 2. When a perpendicular or dash cuts a horizontal 
line or one leg of an angle, the latter are to be written first, (cf. radicals 19, 
34, 29, 32, 33, 41, 43, dbc.) 3. An angle at the top on the right side is made 
with one stroke, and unless pi (rad. 4.) or kwtfn (rad. 2.) is affixed^to the left 
of it, the angle is made first. In radicals 18, 19, 26, 29, 39, 44, 49, 105, 124, 
129, 178, 183, it is made first. In radicals 13, 20, 34, 35, 36, 76, 122, 130, 
the angle is made second. 4. An angle at the bottom on the left is also 
made with one siaroke, if it be alone, or be joined to a perpendicular on the 
right, leaving the top or right side open, (cf. radicals 17, 22, 23, 28, 38, 45, 46, 

49, 90, 206.) The characters in which * H; (five strokes) occurs are exceptions 
to this rule ; the angle on the left is made first ; then the angle on the right ; 
the points, next; and the horizontal, last. 5. The angles ^ and L in 
Y] 'ni4>n ^a door' are made first on each side respectively. 6. Horizontal 

lines precede perpendiculars, when these cross each other; but should the 
perpendicular terminate with the base line, then the base line is finaL 7. In 
such characters as the radicals 42, 85, 77, 141, 197, 204, 211, the perpendi- 
cidars above, or in the middle of the symbol, are made first. 8. In such 

characters as k*eh V_\ * mouth' (rad. 30.) the perpendicular on the left is to 

be written first; and the interior of such characters as ffl kw6 *a kingdom/ 

yuen ' a garden,' is filled up before the base line is written. 

77. The style of writing usually taught in schools is the Kial-shil (cf. 60. 

3.), the copies for which are after the writing oiShad-ying H|i Jjd^.> a noted 

caligraphist. The characters on the fly-leaf facing this page are Shad-ying^s 
copies. It will be observed that they are arranged by fours, beginning with 
the first column on the right-hand side. To these the author has appended 
observations, some of which we shall now give as briefly as possible. 
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78. Obserre: — i. The upper part covers the lower*. 2. The lower sup- 

porta the upper. 3. The left exceeds the right in size aud elevation. 4. The 

light exceeds the left. 5. The horizontal through the middle is extended. 

6. The perpendicular is perfectly straight 7. The hook should not be too 

crooked or too short 8. The hook should not be too straight or too long. 

^ The horizontal^ short; the sweep, long. 10. The horizontal, long; the 

sweep, short ii. The horizontal, short; the perpendicular, long; the sweep 

'end deah extended la. The horizontal, long; the perpendicular, short; the 

sweep and dash diminished 13. The horizontal, long; the perpendicular, 

ekort 14. The reverse of rule 13. 15. The horizontal above, short; at the 

bese* long. i6. The perpendicular on the left shorter than on the right 

17. The sweep on the left is shorter than the perpendicular on the right 

18. The popendicular on the left is shorter than the sweep on the right 

19. The p<rintB of the dots converge towards the centre of the character. 
aa Several horizontal lines should not be made of equal length. 21. When 
both sides contain nearly the same number of strokes they are written of 
equal size. 25. If the left portion be small, it should be level with the top 
of the right 26. If the right be small, it should be level with the bottom of 
the left t. 

79. The preceding information on the sounds and charactersy with their 
proper pronunciation and formation, should be accurately learnt by the 
student before he proceeds with the next section on the forms of words, as 
fiur as they can be distinguished Dialectic peculiarities would be out of 
place here, though it may be observed with regard to the pronunciation of 
words in the Peking dialect, that various modifications are necessary. In the 
northern parts of China aspirated syllables are pronounced very strongly, and 
letters which partake of the nature of aspiration have increased aspiration, 
which dianges their orthography in a slight degree : e. g. kia, kicmg, k*il and 
kiun change into chia, chiang, chU and chitm; tsumg, &c.y in the same way. 
The rule may be given thus : — All syllables baring for their initial k or ts 
followed by i or u change k and ts into cAy and it may also be observed that 
after ch or sh the t, if final, is not sounded at all. This latter rule may be 
said to be common also in southern Mandarin. It ought also to be observed, 
that the u after ch and sh is pronounced more like the u in French, that is H; 
so that the syllables kii and chu in this work ought to be pronounced as if 
written chu in both cases. After all that can be said upon the subject of 
orthography, correctness in speaking lies more in the tones than in the utter- 
ance of the syllables. Various other modifications take place in the Peking 
dialect; but attention to the above rules and explanations will enable the 
persevering student to pronounce with sufficient correctness to be intelligible, 
though he may fJEul in acquiring the exact accent of the capital. 

* Each of these mleR refers to four characters in the sheet. 

t Tiie remainder of these rules, some only of which are important, will be found in 
Dr. Bridgman*8 Chinese Chrestomathy, in the Canton dialect. 
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Sect. IL Forms of expression. 
§. I. Preliminary remarks, 

80. The Chinese do not analyse the sentence, or classify their words and 
expressions in any way at all approaching to the exact method pursaed in 
European tongues ; their language is therefore wanting in those grammaticid 
terms, which are necessary for this purpose. They do indeed distingmsh 
between nouns and verbs: the noun they call s^tai M^ ^^ *dead word;' 
and the verb, kw6-t9& Y i *^^ * living word.' Agun, they divide words into 
two classes; 0^' ^ ehi-U& *real words,' and J^ ^ M-te^ * empty wonk/ 
the former class includes nouns and verbs, the latter particles, in which thejr 
include all except nouns and verbs. A native author has howeva* recently 
treated the subject with considerable care ; and has made other distinctions^ 
not heretofore noted by the Chinese *. 

81. As a compensation for the want of grammatical rules on ordinary 

construction, Chinese scholars study w^-fA ^(^ ^^ * the laws of style,' 

and strive to bring their compositions into accordance with w^^krti ^^ Jffi 

* the rules of style.' We shall do well also to follow their example ; and, 
after commencing with an exact knowledge of the shmg-yiny * the tones and 
syllables," and the characters and words, we may proceed to the syntax of 
the language, in which lies the whole of its grammatical significance and 
force. 

82. It is however necessary to acquire words before we can, as a native 
would, examine the structure of the sentence; and, therefore, though all 
Chinese words cannot be classified under European denominations, yet many 
may be placed in grammatical categories and be distinguished by the re- 
spective terms for the parts of speech. This method will be more convenient 
for our purpose of analysis ; but it will be necessary to forewarn the foreign 
student of the fact that Chinese words have really no classification or in- 
flexion, and that the distinctions of casCj nvmber, person, tense, mood, <kc., are 
unknown to natives of China. 

83. The meaning of a character or word and its position in the sentence 
will generally determine to what category it belongs. Auxiliary syllables 
and particles do however frequently distinguish the parts of speech. The 
sentence may often be broken up into groups of syllables, and each group 
will then form one expression. It will be the object of this portion of the 
grammar to show upon what principles these grouj)s are formed, to enable 
the student to realise the various classes of expressions which will come under 
his observation. 

84. The syllables, which are appended to strengthen the original notion 
conveyed by the prime syllable, are such as denote the agent, an object; — the 



See firamiiKtr 0/ the Shavr/hai Dialcrf hj J. L'dkins, B. A ., Lond. 1 2mo. Shavyhai, 1853. 
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or the eoepcuuion of the idea conveyed by the word to which they 
joined ; — or they are ^wteij /armative in character, and produce nouns or 
adverbs or adjectives, as conventional usage has determined. 



§. a. On noims. 

85. Chinese words which may be placed in this class may be considered, 
tidier with reference to general usage or to their derivation, as, 

I. Noons primUive; L e. such as are monosyllables bearing their primi- 
tive signification, and being most commonly used in their monosyllabic or 
crude form. 

3. Noons derivative; L e. such as are formed by the addition of some 
fcnnalive syllable, and in this connection, as dissyllables or trisyllables, are 
ihvays used as nouns. 

3. Nouns eamposiie; i e. such as are formed by the union of two sylla- 
bles bearing one of the following relations to each other: — 

a) The appoaiiional relation, when s3monymes or words conveying accessory 

notions are joined together. 
P) The geniUwd relation, when the former of the two may be construed as 

if in the genitive case. 
7) The daHwd relation, when the former may be construed as if in the 

dative case with the words to or for, 
d) The wntUhelical relation, when words of an opposite signification are 

united to form a general or abstract term. 

86. No fixed rules can be laid down with respect to any of the above 
distinctions; and it must be borne in mind that in the colloquial generally, 
and in some dialects more particularly, combinations of two, three, and four 
syllables, to form nouns, are very common, while the same notions would in 
the books frequently be conveyed by one syllable only. 

87. PrimMve nouns, or those which are monosyllabic, and are generally 
understood to be nouns, are such as the following : — 

\ jtn ^man,' |^ fom 'rice,' ^ ch'd *tea,' 

^ Jwng 'wind,' j^ h4 'blood,' ^ md 'horse.' 

This class is not a large one, and the monosyllable is not intelligible to a 
Chinese when pronounced by itself^ it must have some syllable or syllables 
with it : e. g. * a man' must be called t/i-kd (one) jtn; foin, * rice,' must enter 
into some phrase, as k%{chiy/dn ' to eat rice,' — ' to dine,' or tsail-fdn ' early 
rice,' — * break&st,' or wdn-fdm ' late rice,' — ' dinner ;' cfCd ' tea,' — ' the infu- 
sion,' must be distinguished from the leaf, by such phrases as yin-cKd 'to 
drink tea,' or cKd^ ' tea-leaf' Nouns which designate objects that may 
be numbered take with them a word in apposition with the number prefixed ; 
e.g. md> 'horse,' takes y«-p*« (1988), 'one,' before it, yi-p*i-nUi 'a horse,' 
sifff»-|?*{-fiid 'three horses.' 

G 
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88. DerivcUim nouns, or such worda as have aoqidred the form of •■Iittei- 
tives bj the addition of a formative B3rllable, are much more namerona tim 
primitive nomis, or monosyllables. These always remain nouns, while sone 
primitive nouns may be used as verbs. This class of words belongs diielly to 
the colloquial and the lower style of composition. 

89. FamuUive syllables, or those used as such, bemg amilar to termiDi- 
tions in European languages, may be classified thus : — 

a) Those which generally indicate an agent : e. g. jtn /^ 'man ;* nd Tt 
'woman;' thek -^ 'hand;' Ju y^ 'man, person;' tsi ^ 'chiUL' 

/9) Those which refer to a class, and form appellotiyes rdating to pomim 
or gender : e. g. ti Wf * a ruler;' n6 Jl ' a woman.* 

y) Those which imply a round shape : e. g. t^ed gp ' head.' 

h) Those which relate to objects of various forms and oombinatioiiB : eg: 
ktffei j^ 'a lump;' ts^ ^ 'child.' 

90. Many characters are used as formative syllables, like the wcnnds manf 
hoy, in herdemcmy handicnifteman, footmarhy atadZe-ftoy, pott-boy, errantUmi. 

The characters of this class, which generally indicate an agent, are aletk ^ 

* hand,' jtn A^ ' man,' taidng j^ * workman,' or kung ^\ 'artisan,' ^ /« 

' fellow,' 6 M ' householder,' to^ ^ ' son,' 4r j^ ' diild.' This latUr- 

4r — is used especially in the north of China : — H H t'eH * head,' ^t sang 'born, 

—produced,— a performer.' 

91. Of those formatives which generally indicate a person or agent, the 
following examples illustrate the use of sheU ' hand :' 

shtoulsheil ^nCy * water-hand,' — *a sailor.' 

yiH-ehek 3/r , from yiit * to wander,' — * a vagrant.' 

paH-aheh kw , from paH * a cannon,' — * a gunner.' 

k'iail'aheil "Jfj , from k'iail * skilful,' — ' an adept.' 

Examples of the use of jtn *man.' 



fd-jin D^ ' a woman, a matron.' 
Ki'jtn ^r * a guest.' 
fijirjin ^ * a lady.' 

92. Nouns formed with tsidn^ 'workman/ hang 'artisan — labourer,' and 

fa * a man — a fellow,' arc such as these : 



kung-jin "T * a workman.' 
cKm-jin ^^ *a messenger.' 
paH-jtn W^ * a reporter' (of news &c ). 



FORMATION OF NOUNS. 



4S 



nhH-iMng ^JC > ^^ ««* ' wood,' — ' a carpenter.* 
ytf^4tidng ^g, firom ytn < silver/ — ' a silyersmitk* 
i'ii-itidng ^6, from i^U ' iron/*^^ a blackamith.^ 




KtodrkS/ng ^^ , from A'i^mI ' to sketch/ — ' a painter/ 



Cil4c^mg A^ , from I'l^ ' earth/ — ' a husbandman, a gardener/ 



nn^fA ^&, from mH ^ a horse,* — ' a groom.* 
i'iof&'Jyi J^, fr<Hn <*«»ii * to carry on the shoulders,* — ' a porter/ 
kia^Ju b£, frtun kiad ' a sedan-chair,* — ' a chair-bearer/ 
ibi^^;/ii H , from kid ^a foot,* — *a courier or messenger* (1246). 
nUng-Ju ^9 , from wung ^to cultivate the groimd,' — ' a husbandman.* 



93. T^ 'dnld* and 4** ^in&nt* are very common formatives for designa- 
tions of persons and agents, though they frequently help to form names of 
things, and often form diminutives. 



Examples of the use of fo^ ' child. 
«udn^-fo^ U 'a mother* (1823). 
chdrng-t^ -^r *■ the eldest flon.* 



t*i4Bn4^ tF 'the son of heaven,' 

L e. ' the emperor.' 



4qn-t8^ jr^ 'a grandchild.* 

Idng-taz ^ ' a ibp,— a rake' (i 498, 

*wave'). 

chiHs^ j^ '^ cook.* 



kwq/n-ts^ k 'a cudgel' (1434). 
kw6-tsz 'a fruit' (1468). 

ytn-ts^ jS 'money.' 
8kin-4sz ^f 'the human body.' 
sidng-tsz jm ' a box.' 
ckU4i^ zt^ ' the master.* 



Examples of the use of 4^ ' infant/ 



fntng-4r ^ *a name' (of any thing). 

hwd'^r fjS ' a word.' 

hvrH-dr J^ *a thing' (esp. antique kc). 



haU4r J^ 'a child.' 
nU'4r 3& 'a girl.' 
jtn^r yl 'a man.' 



94. T*ed 'head' and kid (chid) ^^ 'family' also designate persons and 

agents, but' t'eH often means Mnga of a round sliape, or all in a piece, and 
piaccB; and kid frequently denotes a whole class, — -fcucfiiity^ sect, &c. 
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Examples of tiie use of t'eA 'head.' 



yd-t*eA J * a Bervant-girl ♦.' 
tdl-i^eA ^^i* * an enemy *.' 
laU4'ed^ 'a gaoler.' 
fdnrt'eH i^ 'a cook.* 



S^*^ Q 'the son.' 

kSrt'eA^ 'a bone.' 

pH-t'ed ^ 'a nose,* met 'a aemmi* 



Examples of the use of tid ' fiunily.' 



jifirkia /^ 'people.' 

lail^nnkid ^pr A *an old man, — gentleman.' 

p^n-kid Tpl ' A clansman.' 

iung-kid ^^ 'a master.' 

li^ii^i'id &* ' a shopkeeper/ 

95. Some other words, as All p 'a house-door/ — for 'houaeholder/ H w 

* a ruler/ — ' a prince/ nu 3& ' a woman/ and sang f^l ' bom,' form nouns 

m a similar way to the preceding, though some of these maj perfaape be con- 
sidered to be in apposition to their prime syllables: e. g. — 



f-jfciaggg^flie medical fiiCnKy/ 
ta44lnd ^ 'the Tauists.' 
ch'fUnrkid jlA 'ship-owners.* 

kw&Und -^ 'the noble.' 



**ai-Atf ^ 'beggars.' 
UAng-kd wM'^ tax-collectw.' 
pVnrkd ^^ * the poor.' 
8ien-8dng -^ ' a teacher.' 
cfhU'Sdv/g ^f ' domestic animals.' 
heU-sdng ^3^ *a young man.' 
hid-sdng &^ *a student.' 



isdng 'a medical man' (8489 asabovey 

^ line 7). 

hwdng-ti ^^ 'an emperor.' 



ahdng-n J- 'God.' ' 

y^d'ti fflj * Gkni,' ace. to Budd,* religion. 

chi-nu y5 *a niece.' 

tung-nu w * a virgin.' 



'a young lady not yet intro- 
duced to society.' 




Here also we may notice those nouns formed with si Hm 'a teacher/ 
ddi 11.' 'a lord/ and sheh "jg" *a head, a chief:' e. g. — 



cKd-si >js, 'a tea-inspector.' 
Hhi-cMl |i *a shopkeeper.' 



cJiv^n-sheU »^ * a captain' (of a ship). 
hwUi'sheh ^ ' the principal ' (of a society). 



* The more common words are yCmg-jin jIm /\ 'servant, male or fiunale,' and 
ck^e^'jin 'f /[, /\ 'enemy.' 
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96. The designations of agents are very commonly formed by the periphrasis 

of an active verb and its object with the addition of the genitive particle ti pMf 

which throws the whole into the form of a participial expression similar to the 
Greek form 6 wparmv, 6 frpayfuna frparr»Vy dec. 

tii-yiir€i J J pf , lit. 'strike-fish {vob.peraon), one who takes fish,* =a fisherman, 
tta-y^l, fir. nd ^S ' to take^' has the same meaning. 
tsS-sdng-l-ti Ai6 /^ ^^ 'make trade (per«>n),'=a tradesman. 
Ja'dn-i^l-^i fix Ut <cut fiiel (jperaon),'=a woodcutter. 
UHfiff^tng-ti ^18 Hfj 'clear-bright (person), =Bii intelligent person. 
ndng-kdn-H ^^ ^t 'able to transact affidrs,'=:an able man. 
pSn-^-H ixL S« 'nianage business (person),' =& manager. 

Nouns formed in this way are very numerous, but they are not often used in 
the presence of the individual whose calling or character they signify. 

'^* ' one who reads books, a scholar, a learned man.' 
kiaH-Ml^ wf) ^^ 'one who teaches book-lore, a teacher.' 



tii-MUi gj 




97. In addition to the above names of persons, others will be found under 
the articles treating of eompotite nouns. We will now consider those deriva- 
tive nouns which designate objects and locaUtiea. Besides the use of te^ and 
4r 'child,' and t*e(l 'head,' for general objects, we have t*eA 'head,' k*eik 'mouth/ 
and m^n 'door,' as formatives for designations of places. 

Examples. 



iau't^ y] ' a knife.' 
ytn-Ui ^H 'silver, — ^money.' 

tU-4^ tfX ' an invitation card.' 
shef^48^Wt 'afEUi.' 
Jj-te^p 'a day.' 

i^-isk U'anaiL' 
(i^T^il^ 'a little.' 
fn4nr4r f^ 'a door.' 



mtng'4T ^^ 'a name.' 
A««tf^§g'aword.' 
shirfeA '^* * the tongue.' 
ki3^*ea ^^ ' a bone.' 
miir't*e(l ""^ ' a piece of wood.' 
€h\-t*e(l \^ ' a finger.' 
ah&nrCed [Jj 'a mountain-top.' 
eKvJh^*€((li, I 'aroadstead'(3a4,'ship'). 
m^^'ef2 ^ 'a jetty, — a landing-place.* 
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eKwdng-4ceh ^S * a window.* 
shdn-k'eU Qj ' a mountain-iMuui/ 
lUi-lceh V^ *' a thoroagh£Etre.' 



W^ni^'agaoU 



98. ComposUe nouns are such as are formed by t^ union of two or tibree 
syllables, each preserving its individual signification when in compontion. 
They have been divided into four classes according to the relatioiui wtidi 
these syllables bear to each other. We now proceed to consid^ the first of 
these classes, namely, that in which the oppositional rdaUon predominates. 

Observe. — We understand by the term appodtum, words, identiosl or 
cognate in meaning, placed together and explanatory of each other; e.g. 
Victoria Qtieen 0/ England, Cicero orator, Urha Roma, Ac 

99. One division of this class consists of words formed by the union of 
two syllables identical in signification or synonymous, one syllable standing as 
the exponent of the other. And, in the first place, those which are identical 
are simply repetitions of the same word : thus — 

t*ai't*a% "y^ 'aged lady,' used in addressing or speaking of a mandarin's lady 

nal-nal Vn * married lady of rank,* with similar usage. 

kd-ko -ffl. ' elder brother,-^-Sir,' in speaking to one of inferior rank* 

100. In the next place, synonymes are united to form common nouns: 
thus — 

8in-chd/ng V^ H fi 'the heart, the feelings.' 
ytng-^r S TT * *^ infant.* 
ll-li ^^ jlj^l 'statute-law.* 



/dng-U ^ ^k *ft house.* 
yht'tatng Q^ yS * ^^ ©ye.* 
i-fa '^ JU 'clothmg.' 



loi. Two verbs are sometimes united to form nouns: e. g. — 
htng-wei ^n' '^0 * actions/ both verbs meaning to do (synonymes). 

fi-yung SJ Hj ' expenses,' lit. to expend — to use (cognate). 
shwd'hivd 5 V gnf * conversation,' lit. to talk — to say (synonymes). 

fhn-lwdn jNt ^l ' revolution,' lit. to reverse — to rebel (synonymes). 

Nouns expressing the abstract notion of verbs are generally formed in this 
way, just as the infinitive is used in German and Greek; das Leben, das 
Hahen, rb rvxtlv^ <fec. 

102. Two adjectives are united to form nouns : e. g. — 



I 




chm-pa^i TgJ ^ precious-precUms — a jewel' (216). 
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yiu^fiM^n ^p B9 ^ mkA-wrrwofvl — sorrow.' 



A-yi2|^ 1^ 'the carp; 

fi;(;g:fg*thefir4ree; 



103. Two nouns of • ieries are used to form the name of the class which 
the aeries expresses : e. g. — 

hwng-keik ^ q^ 'a nobleman,' lit. duke — nuvrquM; the series being hwng- 

hed-pB-iai-ndn * the five degrees of nobility.' 

kidri^ ^ -f^ 'tiie cycle;* these two characters being the signs of the ist 

year of the cycle. Of. Alphabet. A. B. C. 

104. Many nouns are formed by placing generic terms, the equivalents for 
A^ tUmeiflmeer^fithy ke,y after the special object : e. g. — 

kM^rhwd ££ Vjt 'the flower of the cassia.' 
yin^-M j jf^ ^^ 'limestone.' 

105. Under the appositional relation we must also consider the very large 
class of nouns formed by the use of what have been called nwmerativea or 
eUi89%fier8, These correspond to our words gust of wind, flock of sheep, cup 
of wine. The words §uat, fl<Kky cup, are not in the genitive or possessive 
case, but in apposition to the words wmdy shMp, wvne *. The Chinese, in 
conversation, extend the use of such words to eveiy object; they say, for exam- 
ple, ' one handle fan' for a/an, ' one length road' for a road. They are here 
called apposUives, a term more appropriate than numeratives or classifiers. 
We shall now give a list of these appositives, and point out those which claim 
our first attention, and the classes of words to which they are prefixed in order 
to form nouns. 

106. Lut 0/ appontiveSy with the nou/ns cmd dasaes o/nouna to which 

they a/re united in composition, 

1. k6 ig, is| or A^y is the most common app.; it is used with almost 

all objects : thus, yi k6 jtn * a man.' 

2. chi ^^ ' an individual thing, single ;' with names of ammale, ahiipe, and 

things that move. 

3. kien "f 4^ ' a division ;' with th/ings, affairSy clothes. 

4. Jcw^ j;w 'a clod, a lump;* with doUa/Ty la/nd, stone, and things of an 

irregular shape. 

5. t*ia4 i& *a twig, a divbion;' with long things, roadsyfish, sncJceSy Ac, 

laws, &c, 

6. tsS W^ 'a seat;' with house, hiU, dock, of thmga fixed in a place. 



7. p^n JK 'root, origin;' with book. This is a borrowed character. 



♦ Compare Lat. Urht Romaj Ger. tin Glat Wein. 
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3* P^ j^R ' a handle;' with knife, chair, things that may be held. 
9. kqn ;p^ 'a root;' with tree, pole, dub, Ac 

10. chdng ^^ 'a sheet;' with paper, taUe, bow, &c, things spread out. 

11. ehi ATj *a branch;' with pencil, brcmch, &c. 

1 2. p'i U\j * a piece or a pair;' with hone, asa, &c 

13. tui ^T * a pair;' with shoes, or any thing in pairs. 

14. shwdng 1|p 'a couple;' used as the above (13). 

15. kien ^M < an interval, a space;' with hofise, and buildings generally. 

16. yten^ ±Y * to seal;' with letters, &c 

107. The above are the appositives in most general use. A list of those 
characters which are less frequently used in this way is now given. The 
student may by reference to Mr. Edkins' Grammar of the Mandarin Dialect 
find a more particular notice of each. 



I. ch4n Rw 'a gust of wind.' 
a. ch'ing or shing 3b' 'a carriage.' 

3. c^tzfrn 'an axle.' 

4. chu ^g ' a place.' 
5./t2l^g 'a fold, apiece.' 
6. kdn >B-p * a pole.' 

7- kid ^^ ' a frame, a stand.' 

8. k*eil n ' a mouth.' 

9. kitten y^ * a roll.' 

10. Fd ^1 * a grain.' 

11. ^o ^U 'rank, examination.' 
»jg* ' a pipe. 

13. ling G^ * a collar.' 

14. fn4n P" *a door.' 

5. met jky^ * a stem.' 

6. mien fft ' the face.' 



12. Artcdn ^^^ ' 



17. /nn^ lira 'a handle.' 

18. p*ii ^m 'to spread out' 

19. pii -yfe *a pace.* 

20. «d J5|r <a place.' 

21. i'etagS'ahead.' 

22. ^iw^TB *a top.' 

23. ^ S 'abuncL' 

24. tu JS * a low walk.' 

25. to'an 'a meal' (2786). 

26. ts*dng ^r 'a layer, a story.' 

27. tel gp ' a joint.' 

28. tfvdn Jjj^ * a piece of cloth, Ac.' 

29. tsun W 'honourable.' 

30. tmn^^ 'the tenth of a copper cash.* 

31. u>et *a tail* (3121). 

32. toel i'Jf *a person.' 
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Besides the above, many words are used as appotUivea, especiallj such words 
as express qtumtUf/ of any kind, a collection or a dasa of objects *. 

1 08. The second class of composite nouns includes all those whose first 
part may be said to stand in the genitive case, and which expresses the origin 
or cau8e of the second part, or that person or thing to which the second part 
belongs or has rtference. Under this class also will come such compounds tm 
have an attributive attached to them, whether an adjective or a verb in its 
participial form. 

109. Examples of nouns of two syllables, the former of which is in the 
genitive case : — 

t^i^-chdn --J-^ p^ lit. 'soil's produce,' = produce. 

i'ten-H ^F ^^ lit 'heaven's breath,' = the weather. 

shdng-hdng mSj //-r ' a merchant's house and premises.' 

nUln-Jcmi Y\ Xl\ lit 'door's mouth,' = door. 

tien^ii K ^.' lit 'shop's lord,' = innkeeper or shopkeeper. 

nUi-ja, i^ ^ lit 'cow's flesh,'=bee£ 

no. E^xamples of nouns of two syllables, the former of which is an adjec- 
tive or a participle : — 

id-mi ^ 35 lit ' great-corn,' = wheat td-hu)dng \^ '(yellow) rhubarb.' 

M-jl ^^ Q 'yesterday.' M-y$ 1^ 'last night' 

to$n^d ^/ iq ' a written agreement' 

chang-sin tp f^ lit 'middle-heart,' = centre. 

ki'Hng gP rA. lit 'recording-&culty,'= memory. 

Jleial-/d iS ^^ lit ' explaining-method,' =explanation. 

hi-yin Ku « lit 'sporting-words,' = a joke. 

mUng-i'ien i^ ^F lit 'bright-heaven, or when the heaven becomes bright,' = 

to-morrow. 

kUnrshwd 1^ g^ 'idle-talk' nail-K J^ ^ 'a waiter or valet' 
ehau-pat ^S ||^ lit 'calling-board,' = a sign-board. 
firViad ^ 1^ Ut'flying-bridge;=drawbridge. 

1 1 J. Sometimes dengnadons of place and time, which are commonly used 
as prepontions or adverbs, enter into the composition of nouDi : e. g. — 

* Soe Qnmmarqftke Mandarin DuOectlyRto. /. BdkSfM, r^ "9' ^3^- 

H 
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$ien-f3^ ^r\ ^% lit * forward-pointy yazi/=the van of an annj. 
kin-fi y^ M lit ' nowaday/ = to-day. Cf. uses of ww and waktu. 
UaU'fdn ^ 1^ lit'early-rice,'=breakfa8t. Qt Qer. Fr&hrHikk 
wdfin/dn \W^ I lit 'late-rice,' = the eyening-meaL Ct Get. Abend-hroi 

112. The third class of nouns is much smaller than the preceding, bnt it 
includes many idiomatic expressions. The first syllable of the two sUuds to 
the other in what we shall call the datival relation to its associate. The 
examples will show what is meant by this expression : — 

hid-fdng jy. € lit 'learning-room,* L e. a room for that purpose^ s=a school- 
room. 

t9iU4iAng J jfe tg lit 'wine-measure,* — 'the capacity for drinking.* 
efCd-hH >i ^ ' a tea-pot, a pot for tea.* 
ping4i Joe. 4# lit. < soldiers*-law,* — ^ discipline.* 
yin-JcH ^B ^g^ lit 'silver-store,' — 'treasury.' 

113. In addition to the names of agents mentioned already, the expressioii 
gz-fa g jtj jM. 'a teacher,' and the verb M j"^ 'to make,' are used to form 
nouns: e.g. — 

nt-ku-sz-fa H^ jffy lit. 'pure-lady,' = nun. 

t"i-t"ed-8z-fu S^lJ gp lit 'shave-head,' = a barber. 

M>-t8d f^ lit ' stone-make,' = a stone-mason. 

ahumX-ta^ vj^ lit. * water-make,' = a confectioner or baker. 

1 14. A verb and its object are sometimes used as a noun with and sometimes 
without the particle Hg • «• g. — 

k%~t*eA ^ n| lit*begin-head,'— 'be^nning.' 
hwu%-»in m| i^j lit 'return-letter,' — ^'a reply,' to a letter. 



115. The verb sometimes stands in the second place with a noun before it, 
without any apparent construction existing between them : e. g. — 



shl-mS /At ^^ lit ' stone-grind,' = a grindstone. m6-jAi too is used. 
thiUu/ng i^ ^|| lit ' tree-grind,' = a wooden mill for grinding gndn. 
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1 1 6. Ma&7 of the appoaitives are placed afUr words, and they then help to 
rm general terma : e. g^"— 



md^ ^ r^ 'horsea.' 
fX%kh^'M 1^ W; 'ships.* 



V^'T^ TTj PL 'piece-goods,' 
Mrkw^ ^t -fffl 'stones.' 



117. Nouna formed by uniting w(»rda antithetical in meaning are very 
mmon, and they generally signify the abstract notion implied by these 
sfcremea : e. g. — 

V^mf-ckdmg p^ "^ lit ' light-heavy/ = weight 

IS-jAoi^ ^^ ^y ^^ ' mAny-few/=: quantity, which is the common phrase 

for *how many]' or *how much?' 

^drng-tHBil^^ ^gf lit Mong.short,'= length. 
kaSra ^ jg lit *high.low;=height 

118. The union of syllables of an oppodte signification gives rise to a 
iMTolterm: e.g. — 

Munff^i 9^ dS lit 'elder brother and younger,' s brethren, 

Mrfnei h% hjt lit 'elder siater and younger,' =sisters. 

119. The student should notice the class of aiUtract nouns which are formed 
r the addition of such words as k% ^^ ' breath,* Jilng ]M * wind,' «tn ^fV» 
leart,' 8ing 1*4 ' nature, — disposition, — ^£Eu;ulty :' — 

%io^n-fWng jl * literary taste.' 
Whh'Wa /h 'attention.' 
ckiing-nn tp * the centre.* 
lidng-ain ^ ^conscience.' 
kd-sin tS 'fear.' 
k^'Hng j|P 'memory.' 
Hn-Hng Jj^ 'disposition.' ^ 



i-k'i ^ 'int^ty.' 
nil-kH ^^^ 'anger.' 
k'i-k'i ^ 'etiquette.' 
fUkH J ^ ' climate.* 
m4nrk'i ^ 'sadness.' 
foei-Jung tH& 'dignity.' 
mtnr/ung ^ ' naitionality.' 



120. Other abstract nouns are formed upon the same principle as those 
>ticed in the foregoing articles; viz., (i) by uniting synonymes, (2) by 
acing one noun in the genitive case before another, (3) by joining two 
orbs or (4) an adjective and its noun : — 

H 2 
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(i) jin^ngu^ >^ ^B* 'benenrolenoe, philanthrofy.* 
gqn^Hhh j^^ ^[^ < fiivoiir, grace.' Qer. &urMi 
ckOng-kien \^ ^ 'the midst* 

(2) chU-i lir ^ 'the wilV lit. 'the idea of the master/ 
mfti^-jAin^ ^ ^ ' reputation,' lit ' sound of the name.' 
lotf-A ^^ ^S 'doctrine,* lit 'the rule of reason.* 

(3) maX^mai ^ ^ ' trade/ Ut ' to hoj, to sell.' 
siaii-hwd ^. |^ 'joking;' Ut 'to laugh, to talk.' 
v^n-td ^ ^ 'dialogue,' lit' to adc, to answer.' 

finrpi ^ ^4 'difference,' lit 'to diyide, to distinguish.' 

« 

kang4a4 jij ^ 'mwit,' lit 'to merit, to labomr.' 

(4) riaU-An jh j]^ 'attention,' lit 'small heart' 
p^n-/4n ^ ^ ' duty,* lit ' own part' 
ka/H'tning 'Si ^^ ' celebrity,' lit ' high name.' 

I a I. Proper names may be mentioned appropriately here. CSiinese names 
proper are always agnificant. Foreign names are put into Chinese form by 
simply representing the syllables of which they are con^osed by Chinese 
characters. There are about five hundred characters used as the names of 

fiEunilies. (See Appendix.) In addition to this sing J)it, , ' surname,' each 

individual has several designations, the principal one, which follows the ting 

immediately, is the ming Y^ or common ' name,* and sometimes a ta^ q^. or 

'title.' In addressing a person the sing is used with some polite expression 
suffixed, such as aien-sdng ' elder-bom,' siang-kung ' Mr.' A few of the most 
common geographical and other proper names will be found in the Appendix. 

122. DimimUives are formed by means of certain words, ngnifying Utile, 
amaUy prefixed; siail-ydng 'small sheep/ = a lamb, aiail-mdt 'small -horse/ = a 
coU; or by the word ts^ ' child,' 4^ * infant,* suffixed, Aal-^r ' a little boy.' 

123. The distinctions of gender and number are nuule in a similar way 
by prefixes or sufi^es : — 

ndn Hi ' male' and nii ^ ' female' are prefixed to /in, ' man,' to express 
the gender; so also are kung ^ 'male' and mil ^ 'mother/ to name^ 
of aimnals> to distinguish the gender. 



ndn-jin ffl *a man.* 
ntlrjin y^ *a woman.' ^ 
pi-fa ^Q 'miok.' 
pi-mil I 'amit' 
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/i2 ^/ 'fiidier* and mik 'oioihev/ ta^ 'son' and f^ 'daughter/ are em- 
ployed with the names of relations; as, fmde, aw^ Mphefff, niece. They 

are however suffixed. 

Examples. 

kOnff-ehU ^^ 'a boar*.' 

m/UrkeU ^^ 'a bitch.' 

oAl-nd q^ 'a nieee.* 

eqn^tl f^ 'a granddaughter.' 

The Chinese ascribe certain genders to various objects of nature, according 

as they belong to the male and female principles, the ydm^ pjg and the 

yvn [)^ , the dual powers of the universe. The ' sun^' fi^ is masculine, the 

' moon,' ytl, is feminine. But this does not affect the form of the words or 
their construction. Frequently the gender is shown by a distinct appellation ; 
as, t^ * son,' nii ' daughter.' 

124. A proper name may be used as a common noun either by itself or 

with the addition of tdng -4r» 'sort, class;' instead of saying ''He was a 

perfect C!onfucius," the Chinese would say " He is of the Confucius sort" 
But this form of expression is scarcely ever used ; the notion would be con^ 
veyed in some other way, especially in the colloquial style. 

125. When the plural is expressed in Chinese it is done in several ways^ 
each having reference to the extent of the notion of plurality. The simplest 
fonn of the plural is the reduplication of the syllable, a method common to 
Japanese as well as to Chinese t. It expresses o^ in a general sense, in some 
expressions indefinite, but in others limited by locality or the nature of the 

Babjed; e. g. jin^i» /^ signifies either 'eveiry body' (but not without ex- 

oeption) or ' all men,' if the nature of the ease or sense of the passage require 

it ; just as we say, moH men. The same may be said of ji^ M * daily/ 

which is an adverb. 

126. The following are the syllables conmionly prefixed to express plu* 
rality : those common to the conversational form are marked thus — (c); the 
others are only used in the books : — 

ekdng (c) 'all/ either 'every/ or merely 'all' the party in a certain 
place, generally of persons, followers, attendants. 

g^ eMt (e.) ' all,' in a more general sense applied to smaller classes. 
j^r ehti 'all,' chi^y in the books. 

* Ct ffvs Kdbrpof of Homer. 

t In JapaoMo JUe is 'man,' Jtto-Hto 'n^B.' 
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^^ id (o.)'manj,ormuch,or often,* of men orthingB. gH^ M4a <«> ^ UMI 
are stronger colloquial forma. 

H/dn (c.) 'all; of number or quantity; also td-ftin. ^^ eAa«i 'aU^geur 
rally' (seldom). 

^^ 8% ' all, completely/ often as an adyerb. 

^p ping is used both before and after tbe noun, bat only in bodes. 

1 27. These below are placed after the noun, and are fimphatic, and coa- 
monly imply universality as well as mere plurality : — 




kiai (c) ' all,' in company, — m wUveraumy it comprdimids the iMm 
class. 

^|i fa (e,) 'an, entirely, altogether.* This is also used aa an adverb, to b* 
tensify ; and then gives the sense of, at aU, quite, 

^g m 'aU,' chiefly in books and the higher coUoquial 
Men ' all,* also uncommon in speaking. 






hil ' all,' lit ' to raise up,' confined to the books. 

j^ kUn 'all, equally.' -^ toi^n 'all,' in books espedally. 

^. tdng (c.) 'a class, sort' This is common in books too. 

i' pel (c), as in chdng-pei -^ ' elders, superiors.' 

/^ t8*v>en (c.) * complete,' also used in the books. 

"j rl m4n (c.), the common mandarin particle for ' all ;' it may be looked 
upon as 9l formative particle. 

128. The most common method is to employ some number or expressioD 
which sufficiently defines the plurality of the noun to which it is attached; 
just as the vulgar expression Hhree foot' for 'three feet,' and in Qennan 
drei hwnderi mann, &c. The numeral determines the plurality; and fire- 
quently in Chinese a special number prefixed serves to form a general or 
universal notion : e. g. — 

ei-Tial W J&^ ' the four seas,' i. e. the world. 

pdrkwdn [^ ng ' the hundred mandarins,' i. e. the officials. 

hir/dTig rfr © ' the six rooms, departments,' i. e. the six boards of govern- 
ment. 

wdn-mtn W* E?; * the ten thousand people,' L e. all the people. kH ^* 

and sH ^v, ' several,* and some other syllables deter- 
mine the plural. Cf the use of fivpiof in Qreek. 
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129. Those relations of words to each other, which are shown in the clas- 
sical languages of Qreece and Borne by the cases of nouns and by the persons 
and tenses of verbs, are exhibited in Chinese by the arrangement and sequence 
of the words themselves. The consideration therefore of the cases of nouns 
must be referred to the syntax of the language. 

130. The only case which can be distinguished by the form of the expres- 
sion is the ffenitive. The particles which show this are ti ^cr and y^ chi; 

the former in speaking, the latter in the books. They have the nature of 
demonstrative!) and stand for the s with an apostrophe — *s or s\ 

§. 3. On adjectives, 

131. Adjectives in Chinese may be divided, as the nooms have been, into 
three classes. Some syllables are used exclusively as adjectives, and are but 
seldom employed in the other grammatical relations; they may therefore be 
looked upon as prvnUtive : e. g. had, ' good,' is most commonly used as an 
adjective, although sometimes, with a change of tone — ha/d, it means 'to love.' 
Others seem to require the genitive particle to form them into attributives, 
and may be considered as derivaUves. Others again are formed by the union 
of two or more syllables, and may be called compovmds. Examples of this 
classification are to be found in the following articles. 

132. The common formative particles, which strengthen the attributive 

force of the adjective, are ^i H^ in the mandarin and chl y\ in the books. 

When these must be used depends in a great measure upon the rhythm of 

the expression : e. g. we may foij fMwei-jtn '^ -S* A^ or fdrkwfMirjin 

' a rich man,* but li-haUjin yr\\ ^ would not pass, because it might signify 

* to injure a man,' hai being a verb 'to hurt,' but U-hairil-jin is 'a hurtful 
man,' — 'a fierce, bad person.' The t\ is required generally when a verb 
enters into the composition of the adjective^ therefore especially after verbal 
adjectives and participles. 

133. Adjectives of cognate signification come together and strengthen 
'each other : a g. — 

t*svhi^ Tffl Sm 'shallow — ^thin,'=poor, 



Kiaibrmiaii "I^ ^h 'clever — ^marvellous,' = ingenious. 
iihirkd ^K gj 'firm-— strong,' = firm. 

134. A substantive sometimes stands before an adjective, as one noun 
stands before another in the genitive case, and thus intensifies the adjective : 

plnff4i(ing ^ Jo 'ice's cold,' =icy-cold. 
si^ ^[ 1^ 'snow's white,' sssnowy-white^ 



» • 



Sqcs CQOipoQild i^iliiM alwBjv leqiiiie p-? ^ 

136. An wdjtdkwe at a noaii m prefixed to an adgeetife with an adverlnal 
fiDtee, and it is ao mrti i nf doablcd to ialnMif| the mraning : e g. — 



MID' 



w tm - j ^ y^ ^-a * of a Tcry fine ityie of wnpodtifl n.* 

137. The adAtion di ¥d f^f 'eB^* iir kak ^ 'good, IInld^' to a^eil) 

fbtnie adQectiTet which tennmate in -Me in KngMi; th^ mnsi always be 
followed hj a: e. g. — 

Ud^ng-a ^j lit 'can-i»e,'=:that may he need. 
kak^ng-^ lit 'good-ii8ey*=iiaefiiL 
koUlt^9ia(i-€i z^ lit * good-langh,* = langfaable. 

138. The quality of a rerb may be attributed to a noun by a participle 
formed by suffixing €i to the verb itself: e. g. — 

hwanrhX-4i ^j^ ^ lit 'to be pleased with,* — 'pleasant' 

kw^Ung^ J'^ 5 U ^*- **o live and more,' — 'lirely, actire.* 

139. The quality or possession of the quality of a noun may be attributed 
to another noun by prefixing yih 'y^ ' to have,' and suffixing €i to the noun 
whose quality is concerned : e. g. — 

yiil-4^7ig-tnen-4i Jfi^ jiS lit 'has -money/ =monied, rich, 

ifiilirMct-d yj ^S lit 'has-8trength,'= strong. 

yiMidmg-mn-U m )(^ 'conscientious.' 

ytU-hakr^si-d ^^ IB < with a good meaning or intention.* 

140. Many adjectives are formed firom nouns, espedally when they are 
descriptive of the shape or material of which any thing is made : e g. — 
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9i-fang^ j^ "fc" fit ' fouF-flquare/=:Bqaare. 

ch^-H iff- *of paper.* kinr€i ^^ 'of gold,' = golden. 

lieae latter sometimeB take the verb U6 axji or tad 4vi, 'to make/ between 
be noon and the particle H : 

tnH-Ud-H TfC \ p ' made of wood^ — ^wooden.* 

kich are however to be regarded as the participles firom compound yerbe, 
^rresponding to the German compound verb ha/ndhaben. 

141. Some adjectives with an intransitive or passive signification are formed 
jy prefixing jin, * man,' to the verb : e. g. — * 

jtn-h4n-tl i^ lit. ' men-hate,* =hated. 

jtn-^ai-ti w* lit 'meQ4ove/= esteemed. 

Such adjectives as toolfishy heUefid, &c., are sometimes expressed by con- 
rentional terms, sometimes by circumlocutions : e. g. — 

yiH-ehal-ldng'tl Hng-tatngf lit. 'has-wolf's-di8position,'= wolfish; or, 

sidng-€hai4dng'H, lit. ' like- wolf^'=: wolfish. 

jtn-k*d'h4n'H, lit. ' men-can-hate,* = hateful. 

142. Adjectives formed in European languages by means of a privative 
syllable are made by prefixing pU ^3^ , * not,' to the simple word, and adding 
{I, the genitive particle : e. g. — 

pH-sidng-kdn-^i A EI "-F" 'unimportant.* 

pH-shwdng-kw^aUti JH tfr 'unwell' or 'unwholesome.' 

ptt-hd-mH-ti JfP ^^ 'inimical.' 

143. In this way many adjectives are formed in Chinese as equivalents 
for adjectives not produced by means of a privative syllable, but of a more 
emphatic power : e. g. for had, ugly, hea/rty, the Chinese would firequently say 

v^haHL-ti, 'not good,* — 'bad,* instead of 6 ^^. All such require tl, the 

genitive particle. 

144. There is no form of the adjective which expresses the degree of 
intensity or comparison. Words which may be mentioned in this connection 
as affording a means of expressing the comparative and superlative are, 

kang J^ * more,* chi 35 * to come to (the extreme point) :' e. g. — 

kang-haili^tt, lit. ' more good/ — ' better.' 
kang-ydiig-Utl tjjj, fi lit. * more easy/ — * easier.* 
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ehi^DoH-^i J^i lit ' extremely Higii,* — ^'hi^est' 

ch^tfirngairH >j^ ^* lit. 'eztremelj benevolent,* — ^'▼eiy benevolent' 

X45. The verb kid 7|P 'to add* is sometimeB joined to kqng: e. g. — 
kang-kva-Jci-kwai-tl -^V tfj- 'more wonderfoL* 
kang-kidt-^iji'^'^i ^m \ 'more precious.* 



146. Several words are used to express the saperlative or the intensify of 
the attribute, such as ting J^ 'the top,' ki X^ 'the extreme point,* A^ ^^ 
* to hate,* t8u |fi ' to cut off,' haii ij^ ' good,' t*ai "^ 'great,— very,— too,' 
ehln - ^ ^ytij^ tsiii -gg" 'very.' 

Examples. 
^img-siailirtl jh 'very small,* — 'the smallest.* 

i\ng-hai^l ^ 'the best* 

ki-td-il yr 'very great,* — 'the greatest.* 

h^nrto-ti I^L 'very many,* — ^'the most* 

to*t{-f7Mat2-^ U4> 'most wonderful.* 

haH'tO'tl ^^ 'very many*.' 

t*ai-t8*i^n'tl vS 'very shallow.' 

ahln-lcil'tl ^y^ 'very bitter.' 

tsiii-yaii-ldn'tl 3& ^^ 'very important' . 

147. The relations expressed by the forms of comparison, and by what is com- 
monly called the superlative, are often produced by syntactical arrangements; 
the consequence is that the simple adjective must often be construed into 
European tongues by the forms of comparative and superlative : e. g. — In 
choosing long articles a person might say, 'This is longer by a foot;' the 
Chinese would say, ' This is long by a foot,' i. e. longer than some others, or ' this 
is a good one' for ' this is a better one.' This is syntactical ; the duration and 
the extent being expressed after the word to which they respectively refer. 

148. There are certain words with which it may be well to make the 
student acquainted here, because they are employed to state the comparison 

of the adjective in circumlocutions : e. g. — pi rr* * to compare,' thus * you 

compared with him are tall' for 'you are taller than him.' 

* Cf. the English phrase, a good many. 
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ytf^ 5^ 'agauiy stilly' lte( W- 'again, more.' C£ tlie uae of aicore in 
French and no^ in Gkrmiui : — eneore smeua^ fioo% me4r. 

hwdn m' 'stilly again, bedde;' pron. Aot in oolL 

^ W^ ' ^ P**^ over/ and yu^ ^^ , whidi is more colloquial, in such 
phrases as ' the more, the hetter.' 

yd j^, ' to exceed, more,' used as yu. 

149. Sometimes verhs are used to express the idea of adding to or lessening 
the force of the adjective : e. g. — 

kid /JP 'to add,' e. g. kid-to 'add-man7,'= greater. 

kien ^» 'to suhtract,' e.g. kien-giaii 'reduce-small,'= smaller. 

150. The particle yd jtS 'in, at,' which is used chiefly in the hook-style, 

is also employed in conversation in the sense of 'in comparison with,' — ^'than.* 
Likewise several other words and expressions which signify 'a little.' These 
are placed after the adjective, as adverhs, and induce the notion of com- 
parison: &g. — 

chS4;6 M id yi4iin^ ' This is great a UtUe,' 
iS ^ ^ /^ — ' Ifi ]^ for, ' This is a little greater.' 

151. Another very common way of forming the superlative is hy prefixing 

the ordinal numher <i-yi a^ — • * first,' or the expression $hi'/dn -I— ^^ 

* ten parts,' to the adjective in its simple form. Both these expressions g^ve 
the notion of eniiretyf completeness. The Chinese employ the decimal system, 

and therefore ten parts means the whole. The word mdn "w* ' ten-thousand, 

an,' is also used as an ihtensifier. 

153. When the verh fl ^^: 'to obtain' is employed after the adjective, 
and is itself followed by some word which signifies Umit, extremity, urgency, 
severity^ &c., as 9^ h^ k^ ki, ^^ kin, ^|] *^ lUhai, the superlative 
is formed by the whole expression, which denotes a very high degree of the 
quality signified by the adjective : e. g. — 

kwcM6^^n ^Jj ^ 'very glad indeed.' 

wn-sien-tl-kl 0|f H^ ' very fresh indeed.* 

1cili^ndn-€i4cin ^^ ||tt ' very hard to bear.' 

fwQflng4irKrha/i iX] ' very fierce indeed.' 

153. The following expressions are often suffixed to show the degree of 
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the attributiye: pHrkvoo ^ ^i 'not pMS-over/ p&rMmg ]]!^ H« 'not 
over-come,' ^J^ yj-/wl^ii?5n' not finish;' also ^^ ^T ^M: Kod^ni-^i 'finiah 
not obtain/ i. e. extremely. The characters y^r tivd *• to HDy' teSn ^ <nr ^S 
'to complete; Ki ^ 'strict,' *al ^/[^ 'excellent,' tf4w^ 'fl^ '*^ ^^<>^»' 
Bha ^^ 'to kill,' «dn -f^ 'abundant,' are also used in this connexion. 

154. Certain other words, which signify gr^aJt^ ^f^P^y good^ are used for 
the same purpose : e. g. — 

tdrfqn-pi ^ ^ ^Ij 'very different' 
aktLng-kurU \r "i* Hw ' most ancient.' 
UUMg-kiil-tl g /^ yg 'of a very long time ago.' 

§. 4. The wwrMfoU, 

155. The cardinal numbers are, 

yl, iTy ^^ ^» t^9 ^^9 te% I'^K? ^^» '^ 

one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 

156. The remaining numbers are formed thus : 

Mryiy 11; «A{-^r, 12; stii-Bm^ 13; M-^y 14: 
4r-8hi, 20; ^r-«Al-yl, 21; ^r-fiAi-^, 22: 

^t^-«A{-A:ti^, 99; yi-y^ ^|, 100: 

yUtaien •+*, 1000; y^^twfw eq , 10,000. 

157. The ordinal numbers are formed by prefixing ti ^Scl, 'order,' to the 
cardinal numbers; and up to the tenth, cfCu 'K/J, ' to begin,' may be prefixed 
instead of ti. In expressing the days of the month, the cardinal numbers 
may be used alone for the ordinals. 

158. Fractional parts are expressed by the character /on 'to divide,— a 
part;' the Ao^/" by /x^tj ^^, and the quarter by ki ^|J. 

Examples. 
pdnrfl ^. Q 'half a day.' 

ji'pdn M *a day and a half 

swv/an-chi-f/i — /^ ^ — • 'one of three parts,' =4. 

kiijt'/anrchi'8£ yl ^ ^^ [7C| * four of nine parts,' =^. 

159. Many characters not properly numerals are used as nimierals ^^ 
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Chinese as in Hebrew and Greek. The characters in passages from noted 
authors are employed as numerals. Such are the first four characters of ihe 

Ti'ktng; viz. yu&n ^T*, htng ^Wy ^ xlj, ching @, which serve for the 

numbers one, ttoo, three, /our, for volumes of books <fec. The characters 

shdng p 'upper,' chung W 'middle,* and hidTT^* lower,* are used for works 

in three parts or volumes. The three months of each season are designated 

by mdng ^, chung i m, and kl ^ . 

1 60. The characters commonly used for the purposes of higher calculation 
and chronology <fec. are two series, one consisting of ten, the other of twdve 
characters; viz. — 

(-) ¥, ^, h T. f^, a. *. $•. i> % "'d 

kid, yH, ping, ting, vnt, ki, kq/ng, nn, jtn, kum, 

o) ^, Br. ^:. PP, M> &. 4^. *. *. E ^. ^ 

t8^, dCeU, ytn, mait, ch*in, b£, wH, u^i, shin, i/iU, eil, hal. 

The principal use of these is for the production of the names of the sixty 
years of ihe Chinese cycle, which is called Hwd-kid-t^ >t ffl -5^ . The 
number of the cycle must be determined by the SE» ^^ niSn-hau ' year's de- 
signation,' by the title of the reign, or by the name of the emperor, and then 
the two characters from the two series given above will show the number of 
the year in the cycle. A list of the niSn-haH and of the emperors will be 
found in the Appendix. The date is frequently noted both by means of the 
emperor's title and the year of his reign, and by the characters of the cycle 
for that particular year: thus, K*ien4ilng a^-ahl^r-nien, siii'tsz ting-yiH 
shi^r-yA shUkiH^i; that is, *The forty- second year of K*ien-hmg, the year 
ting-yu (A. D. 1778), in the twelfth month, on the nineteenth day.' 

161. The following diagram and dates of the first year of each cycle since 
the birth of Christ will be of use to the student. 

A. D. 4. was the first year of the 45ih cycle. 



A.D. 64. 
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A.D. 664. 


56th. 
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162. The distribuHve form of the nnmeral is expressed by a circumloca- 
tion; thus * one a-piece' might be translated kd-i/i-kd yiU yi-kdj lit. 'each one 
has one.* The phrases * by ones, twos, threes,' are turned into f/i-kd, yl-kd; 
lHHng-kdy Udng-kd; sdn-koy 8dn-k6, Repetitions of the words or expressions 

have a distributive force; thus, yi-tadng, yirtsdng Jgr ' in layers' or *by layers,' 

txaH-tVaiiyS^ \ 'each article,' 

163. FroparUanala which answer to the question *How many times as 
much or as great?' are expressed by adding the word/>62 J § ^ ^^^ cardinal 
number, and placing both after the adjective; thus, to-shl-pei ^C -j-' lS 
*ten times as great:' and if a fractional part, by adding the word /an; — 
tib-wk-fan ^^ 2^ y\ ' five-tenths greater.' 
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{. 5. The pronouns, 
164. The personal pronouns commonly used in the Mandarin dialect are, 



snrouLAB. 



ngd or tod ^^ ' 1/ 
t'd j^ 'he.' 



PLURAL. 



ngd-nUfn ']W 'we,' 
nyrm^n 'you or ye,' 

t*a-m4n ' they.' 



In the dialects these syllables change or are replaced by others : e. g. — ^In 

Peking, toft P|g ' L' In Shan-tung, ti^n "(^ ' I' In Shanghai, nt^tM^ ^ft 

•you,' and nd 'fflR *ye or you,' and I ^^ 'he.' While the plural 

is formed by adding m to the ist person, making ngd-nl 'we;' and hi to 
the 3rd, making trk4 'they.' In Fii-kien, km and gwa 'I,' IX 'you.' In 

Canton, IcU ^ or ^^ ' he.' 

165. There are besides many characters used as pronouns in the books, 
which are seldom found in the conversational style; e. g. — 

wU S^, yH >^, yH, -?^, for ist person, 'I.' 

jA ^'by ^ ^Sy ji^ ^£, (also 4r Iffj and nal Jj sometimes,) for 2nd 

-M- K tti^ • person, 'you.' 

^*^ S^ c^d ^^ jm Are used for the 3rd person, ' he. 

The plural is formed by tdng ^^ 'series;' cKat '\^& A&d taofCL @. 

166. The Chinese haye no poasesewe pronoun, but its place is supplied by 
the genitive case of the personal pronoun: e. g. ngo-ti 'my or mine,' nl-tl 
'thy or thine,' t'd-H 'his,' ngd-iTUfn-fi 'our or ours,' nl-m^n-H 'your or 
yofurs,' t*d'fn4nrH ' their or theirs.' No difference is made between the pos- 
sessive pronoun when used as an attribute to a noun and when used as the 
predicate to a sentence : e. g. — 

' This is our house,'=e^^^ shi ngd-m^ti/dng-ta^; 
'This house is oxaB,^=che-kien/dng't8^ ehi ngd-m^/n-tl. 

Sometimes the particle <i H^ is omitted when the euphony of the expression 
would be injured by its presence. 

167. For the reflexive pronouns self, own, Ac, t8£ H 'self,' ki H^ 'self,' 
and their compounds Ui-ki and tsi^dd ^^ are used after the personal 
pronouns: e.g. — 

ngd^ei-kl ' I myself,' or tei-kX alone ; 
nl^ei-ki ' you yourself.' 

When the subject of the proposition is well known, tei-Jd may stand for any 
person, but it usually is employed for the first person only. UHn ^P ' dear, 
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related/ is used for 'self;' as well as shin 0j^ 'body* and j^H hung 'bodj:' 
also the compounds Uftn-tsi, kUng-tnn *. 

1 68. The most common pronoun b the demonstrative, and of this dan 
the Chinese possesses a large number ; some of these are peculiar to the 
books, others to the colloquial style. They may almost all be used as pro- 
nouns of the third person (see Art 165). Such are, (a) U^ iH^ 'this, = ^* 
and O) let 1^ 'that, = i^' Under (a) may also come tez j t^ , ms HJ|, 
sM -g, and cA^ ^, (coU.) Under O) are also |^ pi, ^ ^, ^ dl^ 

B^ ^^ S 1^ ^' ^^^ ^Ml ^' (<^ol^) ^6 Chinese have no demonstrative 
for the second person, like iste in Latin. The student should remember that 
the appoaUivee (Arts. 106 and 107) will be required after these pronouiu: 
e.g.— 



tsi-^fiUng-nn ' this letter.' 
nd'kd'jtn 'that man.' 



che~ch^-mit ' this horse.' 

k*t-pd-tau ' that knife' or ' his knife.' 

1 69. Our English word stick, for t?Mt or this sort, considered as a demon- 
strative pronoun, would be rendered into Chinese by any of the above pro- 

noims followed by ydng >R^ ' sort, &shion :' e. g. — 

chS-ydng tl stn-tstng ^fV» yS ' such a disposition.' 
na-ydng tl tsiang-kiun y^ ^R. 'such a general.' 

170. The plural of these demonstrative pronouns, when not shown by the 
context, is expressed by the addition of sie !ll^ , * a few,' to them : e. g. — 

che-sie-ktoo-tsz ' these (few) fruits.' 

171. The want of relative pronouns in Chinese is supplied partly by the 
demonstratives and partly by the interrogatives, to which they are correlative : 
e.g. ml'ko, 'that,' is also ' which 1' interrogative, and 'which,' the relative; 

shut Q f^* ' who 1 ' interrogative, is also ' who,' the correlative of it ; so p]x 

' that which,' — ' what,' which seems to be a relative, is in its nature, first, 
indicative of place, and, secondly, an adjunct to a demonstrative expression, 

and is frequently a substitute for cM :^*, i. e. the definite article. The 

method of expressing relative clauses must be referred to the syntax, where 
examples will be found. 

172. The interrogative pronouns most common in Mandarin are the fol- 
lowing: shut ^ll": ' who?' 7ui'k6 ^JJ ^|^ ' which T shinnid 1^ J^ , pron. 
shimmo, 'what?' also written shl-Did ^~r | . *Who?' may also be 
expressed by shhnmo jtn, lit. 'what man?' shut-tl 'whose?' or shimind-jin-tl ? 



* So the old English adjective tib, for 'self,' meant 'related.* Cf. Key's Lat, Gr. p. 49. 
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The book word hd ^m ' what* Is sometimes used in the colloquial style : e. g. 

M-;/ln 'what man r for shui-jtn^ who f^ Kl ^S 'several* is used as an inter- 

rogative in such phrases as ^g [J^ kirM 'what timef for when? Some 

otfiier duuractera and phrases having reference to this subject will be found 
WD/dn tiie adverbs. 

173. The interrogative pronouns used in the books may here be mentioned. 
Buxh are, a^ ^ ' who)' chea [J^ 'who)' hd ^, k'i ^, and yin ^ 
•ometimes take the place of hd IM in the books. See the articles 
on the interrogative partides. 

174. The ind^imie pronouns are sometimes merely the inteirogativeB used 
aa correlatives: shut 'who?' used for any body; shimmd 'what?' used for 

any; me^ £ ' a certain/ for some. N&m is expressed by ' not any/ there- 

fere by mfH-Mmmd ]^, L e. 'not what' So also H ^) 'several,' for somey 

is an indefinite pronoun, as well as an interrogative. Ling ^ and pi Tj{\ 

expre s s 'other' and ' another :' kd ^'each,' m^ W: 'every;' to^^ 'many, 

much;* mi !^ 'a few, a little,' and iii M^ 'several' 

175. W7ioev0r, whatever, whichever, and wherever are formed by prefixing 
wutfnen B|g 4W lit ' follow convenience,' pii4iin ]^ p^ lit ' not talk of,' 

or pi^kwil^ ^ i^ lit ' not control,' or pdrJeik ^ 1 pl l^** ' ^^t prevent,' 
to Mimmd-yin ' whof aAfmind tung^ ^ DQ 'what thing', or ehimmd e&'teing 
-S. ffl 'whataflSur;' orto ^|^ ifi nd^ 'where:* e. g. — 

( 1 ) «ui-^'^ s4lim7»d := ' whatever ' or ' whichever. ' 

(2) eui-pim shimm^tn^^Yrhoever.^ 

(3) «Mi^ii^ Mmm(^4f6mg^ =' whichever thing.' 

(4) pA4cw^ «4lfiim^«^-tofn^ =' whichever afiair.* 

(5) p*-ifc'^ «^^=' wherever' (prq)erly an adverb). 

176. When these expressions take a general sense and mean 'all,' one of the 

following words is employed: y!Jn J\j tdrfSm y^ N, chU g^, chUng ^fc, 

td^mi yr ipm, and several others. The whole is very often expressed by 

the numeral ' one' with a word signifying to complete^ U> cut off, and the like : 

ag. yirteilmg i|^, yi-fikng |j|^, yi-t8*i ^. The words meaning 'all' are 

too numerous to mention here; reference may be had to Articles 136^ 127^ 
and to tine Dictionary for the rest 

177. Both is expressed by Udng-k6 ^m ^j^, 'two/ after the personal 
pronouns ; and neither hy kd ^ or ^; met, ' each,' followed by a negative : 
e.g.— 
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n^fd^nUjn Udng-kdss^ho^ of na* or-^we two;* 
hH-jtn or meirjin mil = ' neither of them.' 

Ofdy or alcme is expressed by tO^-ho Am — * ^y^ 'one alone.* 

178. Before leaving the present section, upon the pronouns^ we mat 
notice some of the nowis which the Chinese employ when in Eorqpeaii 
tongaes the pronouns would be used. These ezpressions arise out of the 
desire to excel in politeness and courtesy, and some dt them are of Toy 
ancient origin; they correspond to our terms /Sirs, SvTy j^our warMpj y(mt 
hanauTy and other titles of respect Their terms of humility are not lued 
among us, except in the close of a letter, your hunMe smvani^ kc 

179. The substitutes for the personal pronoun / and iny are, 

naU-H jh ^ lit ' small younger brother,* for /. 
ma/U-kHuhh I y^ lit ' small dog,' for my cfej/. 

ytt 1^, lit 'stupid,' for /, especially in letters, chin ^ % the emperor.* 

A n^erch^^t C.II, lunuHdf 'tr^er;-^ g,- or ;,i»,^ 

word pUn ^ own' is frequently prefixed to the names of offices and profiBS- 
sicms, in edicts especially, in which the personal pronoun is never used ; e. g. 

pi!tnMen lE^ 'I, the district magistrate,' and pHiin-chMing j^C '!> the aonstant 

magistrate.' In addressing the emperor various titles are used; a tributary 

prince says kwd-jin ^^ /^ or ku-jtn J In, yt^yi^n -?^ or yt^-eiai^td 

JJ\ -J-*; a minister of state calls himself chin S *your subject;' if a 

Manchu, nil AJ^ 'your slave.' The people in writing to superiors call 

themselves tsiiirjtn ^E ^ 'sinners,' and ^ J^ 'ants.' 

180. The characters which most commonly enter into such phrases are 
eiaU yji ' small j* tsien ^S 'mean, poor;' hdn ^^- 'cold, chilly;' pi djj^ 
'bad, vulgar;' ta'a^l '^ 'grass, coarse.' The characters ah^ ^ 'cottage' 
and kid ^^ 'family' are often used for my. 




Examples of the above. 
pi'Sing ^^ « vulgar surname,' for my name. 

hdn-aha -g" ' chilly cottage,' for my hcmae. 

hdnrm4n p^ 'cold door,' for my home, 

aiaH-t'il ^ j| ' little scholar,' for /. 

t8ai^'t8& t^ ' coarse title,' for my tiUe. 

kia/a ^ ' fomily father,' for my father. 
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«A^-K S 'cottage younger brother/ for my ynfomger brother. 
U'iSn^U^ y^ y^ * mean lady/ for tny w^e. 

i8i. Sabstitates for the second personal pronoon are commonly the names 
r titles of honomr of the individuals addressed; and the possessive pronouns 
omspooding to Ay, your^ dltic, are such expressions as the following, made 

wiOk the words iwei -^ 'noble,' isOn ^ 'honourable,' kaa ^j 'high,' 
•^ ^ *gw>^' :^ W^ 'old,' ftl ;;^ 'great,' Ac 

Examples with kwei "W* 'noble, generous, honourable.' 
kw^-ilng ULL 'your noble surname.' 
kwd^owd H 'your noMe country.' 
hBM^rhaing j» 'your noble age.' 
hw^fU Jjf 'your noble palace,' for your hotue, 
iwei4'i |§ 'your noble body.' 

182. Examples with foOn ^ 'honourable,' kaU ^ 'high,' ling ^ 
good,' and id ^ 'great' 

tmnr^mtng ^^ 'your honourable name.' 

i9Snrkid ^^ff 'your honourable carriage,' for you^ Sir. 

tiUnrpi ^^ 'your pencil,' for your handuniUng or your composUion. 

kaO-eheU ^^ 'your high age.' 

kau-kUn M 'your high opinion.' 

Ung-lAng ^ 'your good son' * (&tn^= pavilion). 

ling^*6ng ^g 'your good mother'- (<'dn^= hall). 

Hng-ngai w* 'your good daughter' (n^al = love). She is also called 

tsiin-Mn ■+• >^ (lit ' 1000 gold pieces') 'your treasure.' 

td^a ^^ 'your great title,' =your literary dedgnation. 

tdHm^ng ^ ' your great name.' 

The same words are applied to form other designations and forms of address, 
but chiefly in letters, in novels, and in the language of etiquette. 

* Cf. Minmeur wtnfiU in French and Z«e6€ MvMer in German. 
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183. Examples wUh laU^'^W 

laiiryi g^ ' old &tiher,' for Sir$ or Sir. 
laMii'Sng V^ ' old elder brother/ for yott. 

So also Ufrkkhig ^ ('great'), ftA-hiOng -^ Cemineiit')^ jinrhiOnff ^ 
^ (benevoleiit'), him-kUmg ^? (' wise*), in addressing snperion^ for ycu. 

tdjtn, lait4djin, and laiintS-fii y^ are used in addressing people of rsnk 

and position in society. And instead of the personal pronouns, the name of 
the individual, or of his office or his title, is substitated in f^)eaking or 
writing: e.g. — 

Mn-fd, Im ^^ 'spiritual fiekther/ for /, you or As. 

tMa^iry^ yr yj^ S^ 'your Excellency' or 'your Highness.' 

t*ai-9x -y^ gtp ' great general,' to military mandarins, for you, 

v>dmrmii^ Ja ^^ B^ ' Sire of 10,000 years,' (/or to the emperor. 

t*ai-hMdaig-1i yr ^^ fflp 'great emperor,' of ox to the emperor. 

fi-hid |5^ "K 'your Majesty' (p(=steps to a throne). 

MrhXA jg -f 'you.'«peciaUyinlettc™anddocament8. 

184. The characters y<£M ^m 'a pattern, a rule,' yhi ^p 'the counte- 
nance,' in conjunctiou with Vai "^ 'exalted' or S» t*a% 'a high tower or 
terrace,' are used in elegant writing for you : e. g. — 

hwa/ng-fd/n yf^ ' bright pattern,' for you. 

JciJirfdn p-^ ' earnest rule,' for you, 

l-yhi j^g 'polite figure,' or t*al-yen 'exalted face.' 

t'avfa ra 'your honoured name,' when asking a person's name. 

nirfa J^ ' you,' used for Confucius. 

t^ai-tlng WA ' lofty tripod,' when addressing high^ officers of state. 

U-wei Wj ^ 'distinguished persons,' = Gentlemen! 

185. A few other expressions of this kind are formed with paii ^M 'pre- 
cious, valuable,' ahdng j- ' upper,' and hid "K * lower :' e. g. — 

paU-hdng Yt * valuable line of buildings,' for you/r shop. 
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/Mii^-dkti m* ^pre ci o o i hucgdt* for yomr boaL 
f^ Mmg J^ '19111 jonr palace^* for jfour Aouml 
aU-Mf ^ ' down in my cottage,* for My AouML 
b^Mi ^9 'nnder jonr pandlion,' for you, 
AJao t*aii^A6mg or raiAitf for ifiaik 

{w 6* ^jM WTO. 

186. Simieqilal^inChinflaeare the repreaoitalhreaof ohane^^ 

are commonly naed aa verba; tlieae are dmple and primitive: many othera 
howerer are formed into Terba by thdr connexion with certain aoxiliariea 
and adjnncta; theae mi^ be designated compound or cbritolMWL 

187. Although monoayUablea are aometimea fonnd to ezpreaa a veibal 
notion, th^ are almoet always asBiated by some word of cognate aignification, 
or by some syllable which completes the erode notiim expressed in the primi- 
tive. This is most general in the spoken language of China, and makes it a 
poljsyllaHc rather than a monosyllabic tongue, as it is commonly supposed 
to be. The stems in all languagea are monosyllables in the same way. 

188. Moods and tenses^ as snch, are quite unknown to the Chinese. No 
distinction is made between adufs and pauvce yerbs; nor are the penona or 
iMMnSsKt noticed at afl by them. The context and the circumstancea under 
which any thing is said are the chief guides to the exact sense of any passage. 
7*%me and tnode are very dearly shown by the meaning of the whole sentence, 
or by the conditions under which it has been uttered. 

189. The composition of Terbs may be considered under nearly the same 
heads as the composition of nouna We have compound verbs formed (a) by 
repetition, or by the union of synonymes or words bearing a cognate mean- 
ing; (fi) by joining to the primitiye an auxiliary verb, without which the 
former would convey only a general notion ; (y) by prefixing to one verb 
another, denoting powor^ origin^ JUmsss^ denre, intention, obUgtUionj &c ; 
(d) by placing certain verbs before or after others, to give the idea of inten- 
tion or completion to the action; (f) by uniting two verbs, similarly to those 
mentioned above O), but which when united give rise to a notion different 
from the meanings conveyed by the parts separately, or one of them is equiva- 
lent to a preposition ; and (0 by adding the proper object to the verb, like the 
cognate accusative in Oreek, and thus forming a new verb, (cf. Art 36.) These 
are greneral heads merely; it will be necessary to notice other formations below. 

190. Verbs of the first class are very common, and are such as the fol- 
lowing:* 

(a) k'dn^den ^* M lit 'look-see,* i. e. see! or eeeing. 



* The ChineBe verb, when standing alone, mast be conitnied into the imperative mood, 
or tiM infinitive mood as a fubetantive. 
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hiin^niad g 




k'dn-k'dn 



^ ^ Ht 'look-look,' Lcfoofc/ 
huOnrhl W^ ^ lit 'rejmoe-joy/Le. ftatfi^libeiMof 
k%Mng |^ p^ Ht ' cheairdMeiTe,* L e. eheaL 

lit. 'instraet-teach,* L e. tedek 
ying-kai f^ g^ lit 'shoold-oiight,' L a <m^ 

i 191. One verb follows another aa an anziliaiy to limit or peiftct the 
notion of the primitive : e. g.— - 

iPiJ^ng-ML ^ ^ lit < do-kill,* L e. MBL 

Uimg-hiix^ ^P 1^ ^^ ' do-injure,' L e. BpoiL 

kwi-pai g)S ^ Ut'kneel-worBhip,'Le.pm<ra<0. 

Hi-^ S^ ^ ^*- 'fell-die,' L ^faU dawn dead. 

Jlt^i-ching i^ P^ lit ' nnite-eomplete,' L e. Anot onci iaoofiM, or ebt 

192. The following verbs, denoting power, origin, ^fikieee, Ac, require 
another verb as a complement : — 

(r) ndng ^ 'able, can' {phyewaUy). 
k*l ^^ * arise, begin.' 
yU ^T ' long for, wish.' 
yin^ ^ 'it b fit' 
« |g ' it is right' 



k'd p^ 'can, may' (moraUif). 
k*U ^ 'go;' c£ Hebrew idiom. 
yofa ffi ' will, intend.' 
kai g^ ' it is proper.' 
idTig '^ ' ought' 



1 93. Examples of the above with their complements are, 



ndng-fl 4|^ 'can fly.' 

ndng-ei^ J^ 'can write.' 

ndng-tad 4x6 'able to do.' 

k'U-taS I 'go to do.' 

yatUtU Q@ ' will read,' fat. ' read ! ' 
or ' wish to read.' 



ying-t %ng ^g ' should listen.' 

Kd-k'U ^ 'may go.' 

Kd-U6 ^^ ' may do (it).' 

K\'t86 I 'begm to do.' 

yH-^ ^P ' wish to die.' 

kai'tdng '^ ' ought to bear,' = oughL 



194. The common auxiliary verbs which stand b^ore or (ifter the prindpal 
verb and determine the tense into which it must be construed are, (i) for the 

perfect tense, liail J * to finish,' kwo ^\m^ ' to pass over,' yiil ^S* ' to have,' 
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»todn ^ 'to finish,* placed q/2ar the other verb; and ) p *ahready,' H 
'iiQuhed,' and t$dng 'fi*' ' alreadj done,' placed h^wre it (a) For thejuture 
koBd, ya& ^ <wm; yvhh ^| 'desire/ K^ ^ 'shall' or 'will,' taiSmg ^ 
'to approadi,' or pi ^/\ 'certainly^ must,' placed before the verb. 

195. Componnds of two of these are also formed in the colloquial style, 
md thereby the particolar tense is more clearly defined : e. g. — 

(P) sd-^Mw^ ^P 'is or was dead.' lc4rUa^ ^ 'is or was gone.' 
tiQrho6 gS or ffii-huMiia^ 'has read or studied.' 



tii^-heS J^ or d^-huMio^ ' has written.' 
IcV^od/n Pt* or Vinwdn^Mi^ 'has eaten.' 
ya^:f ^ory«^A**^'ha8kmed.' 
\<ihi ^p or \r4emg ^^ cM4un^ ' has arrived.' 
itdtng-tHA ^c or tgdng-klng M4iai^ 'has eaten.' 

fid»^ B^ ^ ^<''o commonly found with a negative prefixed : e. g. — 
pii ]Jk 'not,' or fOi yjt^ 'not yet.' vfirtadng-lat 'not yet come.' 

cA'dra^ ^^S 'to taste, to try,' is also prefixed occasionally to the verb to form 
the past tense; thus, cKdng-tad 4^ 'already done.' 

196. Examples of the forms by which ^eJkUvre tense is expressed : 
yc^Jcd S ^ lit. 'wish-go,' =i«^ or «AaiS?^o. fotiSn^/ jtfp may be prefixed. 

tdSnff-US ^& 4i6 lit ' approach-do,' =4Aa^ doy or ah<nU to do. 

pi-Mng aI\ ^-r lit. ' certainly-walk,'=4Aa^ vxxlk, or fnuH walk. 

The distinction of tense is often shown in the context by some adverb of 
ame: e.g. 'to-morrow I shall go' would be expressed in Chinese by 'to- 
narrow I go;' 'yesterday I came' would be expressed by 'yesterday I come.' 
rhese peculiarities do not belong to this part of the granmiar, but will be 
bund treated of in the syntax, under the section on tenses. 

197. The next dass of verbs is formed by the union of two verbs, the 
atter of which is supplementary to the former; and fi:t>m the union of their 
leparate notions a^ third verbal notion is formed. The adjuncts which serve 
or this purpose are very numerous. The most common are mentioned here : — 

(<) ^^ a 'to obtain.' 

HJ cKH ' to go out* (c£ auB-). 



P^ Ka^ 'to open.' 
p diing 'up' (c£ 5wi-). 
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^ i&*ti 'to go away' (c£ ^x-, to0^-). 
gr^ «an ' to scatter' (c£ <^, zer-). 

hien *to see.' 
j^ pd 'to cease.' 

cA^ ' to take effect' 





>|g toin ' to enter in' (c£ hmem). 



"(^ cM < to rest in, to fix.' 
"K Ml 'down' (c£ icoro-). 
^* foi 'to come' (cC clc-). 
^Sp /t^9t^ 'to coUeot' (c£ «uM»97ifn0iir). 
i&*l 'to arise, to begin* (t. Art 193). 
^^n^'tofix.' 



jS ibi^ ' to pass over or by/ ^r^ wdn^ ^r i>i^ ^ fo^ * to finish,' and 

some others are used as the above, and occupy the place of inseparable pre- 
positions in the compound verbs of some langoages. 

1 98. As examples of the uses of the above we may g^ve the following :— 
(f) ki-H gP lit 'record-obtain,' 'to remembor.' 
tlrhg-a Wi lit 'listen-obtain,' 'to hear.' 



fid-cA'iX ^9 lit 'take-go out,' 'to bring out' 
t'aH-^'a ^K lit. ' run-go out,' ' to escape.' 
fwnr^oX ^ lit ' divide-open,' ' to separate.' 
i9eiii-lza% ;^^ lit ' walk-open,' * to walk away.' 
taeil-ahdng \ lit. ' walk-above,' * to walk up.' 
tiu-k*U ^* lit. ' throw-go away,' ' to throw away.' 
fd-sdn ^^ lit * shoot out-scatter,' ' to expend (money Ac.).' 
w^kihi »| lit ' hear-see,' ' to hear ol' 
yU-kien jIB lit 'meet-see,' 'to meet with.' 
t86-pd 4^ lit * make-cease,' ' to finish making.' 
skui-chd ^w lit 'sleep obtain,' 'to go to sleep.' 
paU'tsin Rw lit * walk-enter,' ' to walk in.' 
JcaH-chd ^S lit * rely on-rest in,' ' to depend upon.' 
dn-hid i-^ lit 'lay-down,' *to deposit' 
Id-litng i'h lit * drag-collect,' 'haul up.' 
cMn-k'l ]jA lit ' stand-arise,' * stand up.* 
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afiMdAling g'& lit ' say-fix,* ' decide.' 

f/ail-kw6 J^ lit. 'row — ^pass over,* 'row past* 

ydng-wdn Hj lit 'use-finish,* 'use up.' 

fdnrfjH ^ra lit ' harp-fiuiflli,' ' finish pla3dng.* 

hing-Uin >f"r lit ' walk-complete,' ' go through entirely.' 

hi y^ 'come,* k*U -^ 'go,* or Uait T 'finish,' are added to these compounds 
to express that the action of the verb has taken effect. 

199. Other syllables of like meaning are sometimes used instead of the 
above ; e g. Uifd &\ , ' to arrive at,* is used for lat ^^ , ' to come,' in some 
expressions : and many other words, which signify to complete, end, die, kUl, 
conquer or spoils help to strengthen the verb; such are, ch*tng j^, r/i Uf', 
Md^ or sha ^^,s^ ^, Mng J^^, ying ^, shu ||^, Bjudpai ^j(. 

200. Another class of verbs is formed by the addition of the cognate object, 
or that on which the action of the verb naturally falls. This object is not 
often added in English, but it is in Chinese, and it increases the perspicuity 
of the expression. The following are examples : — 

(0 W-jA5 g§ S^ lit 'read-book,' for read, (for study.) 

9i^-ts£ J^ tqp^ lit ' write-character,' for tvrite, (for practice.) 

fe or chi':fiin \\^ §^ lit ' eat-rice,' for eat, (any meal.) 

9hi-tsut ^|jv 5fc Ht ' forgive-sin,' for pardon, 

t*ing-ming ^® -^ lit. 'listen to— order,' for obef/, {ctobedio, fr.ob-audio.) 

Jciuhirjtn ffin K. lit. ' advise-mali,* for exhort. 

201. Adjectives sometimes enter into the composition of verbs to intensify 
limit the meaning of the primitive : e. g. — 

Un-Mn &fi V^ lit. ' come-near,* — ' approach.* 
chdng-td -^ ys^ lit. ' increase-great,* — ' enlarge.* 
pai-ching f^^ jF lit. 'place-correct,* — 'arrange.* 
wdrlcuTig i^ /g^ lit. ' scoop-hollow,* — * excavate.* 

202. There are a few idiomatic verbal compounds made by the union of a 
'''erb and an adjective or a noun : e. g. — 

tl'teui ^^ ]|H lit ' obtain-feult,*—' offend.* 

chimg-i ttt ^^ lit 'hit the centre — ^idea,' — 'please, suit* 
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203. In addition to the above, the following idiomatic fonoB of 
may come under the head of compound verbs : 

I. Those formed with td jT *to strike;* e. g. — 

td'Siodn ^a. lit. ' strike-calculate,* — * plan, reckon.* 
<a->tl 1^ lit * strike-knot,'—' tie.* 
td-shui ^ W lit * strike-sleep,* — * go to sleep.* 
t^*ing ^^ lit ' strike-listen,* — ' listen.* 



<d-#att i*jff lit * strike-sweep,* — ^ sweep.* 
Id-jAicTuI ^q^ lit 'strike-water,* — 'draw water.* 

2. Impersonals and phrases in which the subject follows : e. g. — 
Md-yU "]^ j^ lit. 'fidls-rain,*— 'it rains,* (or Id^ ^.) 
hid-tu I ^^ lit ' £dls-8now,* — ' it snows.* 
/dn-Jung ^R WL lit ' change-wind,* — 'the wind is changeable' 

204. Many nouns are used as verbs, though they do not differ from them 
in form; such being always monosyllables, the context only can detennine 
the part of speech to which they belong : e. g. — 

tien 5a '^ point, a dot;' also means 'to punctuate, to blot out, to light, to nod.' 
tad ^fr ' a road, reason ;' also means ' to say,' (cf. \oyos=rcUio and aratw.) 
skwd-hwd gv gg * conversation ;' also means 'to talk.* 

205. Freqv^iUatives, or verbs which express the repetition or continuation 
of an action, are formed in Chinese by repeating the primitive syllable : e. g.— 

md-rad I^ * to go on rubbing.' 

t'iati-t'iau S^fC ' to jump about.' 

hd-h>d P-OT ' to keep on drinking.' 

cKH-cKU Ui H-} ^^ ' giving off steam constantly.* 

t^drirt^dn daH-siau ^5 ^^ 'keep talking and laughing.' 

The repetition of the verb does not always give it the frequentative force, but 
only intensifies the meaning of the simple primitive. 

206. IterativeSy that is, verbs which express the reiteration of the action, 
AS in Euglish when the phrases backwards and forwards^ again a/nd again, 
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up cmd down are used^ are formed in the following manner with la% ^1^ 
' come,' K^ .^ 'go,* ehd^ p * above,' and hid ~K 'below :' e. g. — 

tseh'lat'tMh-JcU ;^p ' walk backwards and forwards.' 
fl-skdng-Jl-hid 4j§ * fly up and down.' 
aidLng^at-si^ng-UU ^^ ' think again and again.' 

207. InceptiveB^ or verbs which indicate the beginning of an action, are 
formed by adding Jc\4a% j pti 3R' * begin-come,' to the primitive : e. g. — 

htod-^iwd-k^l-lat ^^ g^ * begin to talk.' 
k'a^'Uat ^ 'begin to cry.' 
til-4lc'l4at g@ 'begin to read.' - 

UiUKiirk%la% ^^ [Jj 'begin to flow out.' 

k*l'lat has not always this force; sometimes it stands as" the complement to 
another verb : e. g. — 

ti'k*l4at yt 'stand up!' or 'stood up,' as the context may require. 

ao8. DeaidertUives, or verbs which express the desire or wish to do any 
thing, are formed by prefixing ywH W 'to want/ yU ^^ 'to wish^' yuhi ||[^ 
* to desire/ followed by tad ^jji 'to make,' or toei ^^ ' to become,' to the pri- 
mitive, if it be a noun, but without tsd or toei if it be a verb : e. g. — 

ya^'k'i P^ 'wish to eat' 

yH-Ud ^ 'wish to sit.' 

yuen-htng Air 'wish to do.' (B.) 

yail'tsd'Wdng ^P 'wish to be a king.' 

yvhirV)f^i<hil IxT 'wish to be master.' 

209. DinwMUvveaf or verbs which indicate the diminution of the action e^c- 
pressed by the primitive, are formed by adding yt-tieT^r — - 5 A ^? 'a 
little/ or by the repetition of the verb with yi — * ' one' placed between : e. g. — 

k*a%rifi4im-^ SB 'open a little.' 

ikaftlhyir-tien-4^ ^ 'lessen a little.' 

idng'yi4dfng ^fe 'wwt a little, — delay.' 

taeU-yirtaeU ^^ 'walk a little, — promenade.' 
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aio. Verbs which express being provided with are formed bj prefimg 
yiit y^ ' to have' to some noun. These verbs are mostly employed h 
participles (c£ Art. 139) : e, g. — 

yih'kd-ti ^ ^^ 'having horns.' 
yixJi-^h^telng-tl y^ ^^ 'having eyes.' 

211. CcmacUvtye verbs are formed by prefixing kiau p^ 'call,' kia4 ^ 
'teach,' shi {£ 'cause,' ling y&^ 'command.' kiau ^ is used for ^^ incor- 
rectly; and j^ iS 'provoke' is also used in the colloquial style: e.g. — 

kiau-lat ^V ^K '^^^ ^ come.' 
The object of the verb always comes between the two parts of it 

kiau-ngd-tsd-kiodn ^fe 4 Jjji Hg ' cause me to be a magistrate.' 

^ prevented my speaking.' 
shi-t'd-sheii'k'il '1 rft ^* ^^ ' caused him to be miserable.' 

2X2. The passive form of the verb is produced by prefixing one of the fol- 
lowing verbs to the active form, which may be then considered as a dependent 
noun; thus with 

kien ^^ ' to see,' kien-siau ^jX ' to be laughed at.' 

shetl '^ ' to receive,* sheu-k'i jSv ' to be insulted.' 

k'l or ch'i Xc^. Ho bear,' k'i-kwel )§fe 'to be reduced.' 

trng '^P ' to receive,' Ung-kiau ^v ' to be instructed.' 

tsau iH ' to meet with,' isau-kxn J^gT * to be seized.' 

wei ^ ' to become,' wei-pii-sd-hJan 71 jSfr 4'S * to be hated.* 

213. Several auxiliary verbs are also used with some primitive verb and a 
noim to express the passive, by which form they must generally be translated : 
such auxiliary verbs are, 

pel or pi i)^* to suffer, to reach to,' usually translated 'by.' 
nd ^% 'to take, to use;' also yitng IJJ ' to use.' 
yal J^^ *to rest upon, depend on,' (seldom.) 
tsidng ^g^ 'to take, to seize;' with I y] 'to use.' (B.) 

Also yH ^A or -j^ 'in, by,' and miing ^^Ei 'favoured by' (in books). 
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a 1 4. The following are examples of the uses of these auxiliary yerbs, 
showing how they help to form the passive : — 

pt-kiJt-ahA-^iai^ ^K ^ ^' J 'was eaten by a tiger.' 
pi-t*d'kwd-ngd \ ^rfl g^ ^jt ' I was told by him.' 
nd'Mr-i'eil4i^'S£-4l ^ ^ gj tT '^ ^^ 'was kiUed by a stone.' 
Uidng-iau-ts^shd^ Hft 7J ^* $j gg 'was killed with a knife.' 
yUng-pien-ta^ht^til J^ Sff -+• ij | * was beaten with a whip.' 
k^l-yu-jivrchi ^jl^j^ \^ 'one hated by men.' (B.) (Cf. Art aia.) 
mAng'Jei'pau-ha ^S 1^ 4S- ^w ' protected by him.' (B.) 

215. Two other modifications of the yerb, the reflexvoe and the reciprocal^ 
which in Greek are effected by the middle voice, are produced in Chinese by 

the syllables tai B 'self' and si&rhg A EI 'mutual' being placed before the 

verb: e.g. — 

tsi-ih&'Uii'kiA 1^ ^$ 1^ ^ ' to kiU one's self' 
9iQmg4iin f pi ^^ 'to discourse together.' 
ndng-yu | ]^ ' to meet with any one.' 
sidng-hail | u 7 'to be on good terms with.' 

§. 7. The subaUmHve verbi, 

a 1 6. Of these there are several, which vary according to the nature of 
the case in which they are used, and the connexion of the subject with the 
predicate in a sentence. The logical eopiUay ' is,' is expressed by the verb 

shi -^ . It denotes either that the predicate is, or, that it is generally sup- 
posed to be, an attribute of the subject by nature; it corresponds to the 
original use of ^v», nttjntKa in Greek, from which come Jvif Ju&rim kc in 

Latin, used as tenses of ewe * to be.' Shi in the kil-w4n Q V ^^ ' ancient 

style,' L e. the language of the classics, is used as a demonstrative. 

With tki, tHU^ 'then,' yi 1^ 'also,' and til ^^ 'aU/ are united; 

thus iHUlnMy lit 'diere-is,' 'that is;' in Peking dialect sometimes k'd-tHH or 

k'd^hiH (Vj): yi-M, Ut 'also-is,' 'besides it is:' tHrski (g|!), Ut 'all-is/ 

'completely is,' 'is quite.' These are recognised phrases in the colloquial 
mandarin dialect. 



217. The verb w^ j^ *to do, to exist, to become,' is also used as a sub- 
stantive verb, but only when the notion of becoming something by some 
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conyentiomd arrangement is implied, not as is the case wiih 9hi -^, idm 
the relation between the subject and predicate is a natural eonseqnenoe. la 
" Fire is hot" use «4l. In '' The TeUow Biver is the boundary** use to^ Ako 
especially before designations in the predicate : ** He is {toei^ a slave.** Tlui 
distinction maj be s^d to apply more particularly to the s^e of the boob 
than to that of conversation. The adjuncts used with wei wiU also awe to 
indicate its meaning in some passages : e. g. — 

nAng-wti qH j^ ' able to be* or ' to become.* 

t-w0l 1^ ^ 'consider to be, take to be.* 

tt P^ £ Ift" ® i^ a4l-A««...cU^^ «^ in 
* Servant women are called jn,* L & slaves. 

^ "t' J!:>1 ^$ ^ ^ ^^^-^^ ^ «^*«» ««^ ^ 

' The son of heaven considers (all within) the four seas to be (his) &mily/ 

3 1 8. When the substantive verb implies locaHan, the verb ttai ^ ^to 
exist or consist in* is used; and when the possession of some attribute, the 
verb yiU 7S ' to have ;' e. g. in " he is here** use tsai^ in << this is polite*' use 
ytt^; thus — 
i'& tsai che^ 'f^h ^ Jj ^g *he is here.* 

cke-ydng yiH U 1^ 1h^ >w nB lit Hhis has politeness,' L e. this is pdik. 

t'd-tsai-kid irfl >fc ^^ lit. 'he is in family,' Le, he is at home. 

tsz't/iil-lt iK^ /o jffi lit. ' this has reason,' i. e. this is reasonable. 

219. The verb tsai ^^ refers to pkice or position^ and means to he in or 

to consist in; the verb yih /»' means ' to have some quality,* as an acquired 

possession, or as an accident, so ' to happen to be ;' and consequently in the 
beginning of the sentence it always means 'there is' or 'there was,' like the 
use of cwovr in French {atily a^ily avait). 

Examples. 
tsai sin mtn aC ^P ^& * * consists in renovating the people.' 

yii^jtn shuod *'ja h. g& 'there are men (who) say,' on dit. 
aao. The word nal 'Jj (rar. ^S)i which was originally demonstrative, and 




♦ Thie iM from the Td-hiS y^ Hq^ 'The Great Science,* the first of the "Four 
bookB," a work belonging to the Chinese classics. It begins with the sentence, ** The 
principle of the great science consists in renovating the people, in perfecting the original 
viriae (jn self), and in resting only in the summit of excellence." 
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'Mere' aa a dedgnaticm of locality, and afterwards as a mark of time 
'^lAtfffi^' seems to take the place of the substantive verb occasionally, especially in 
the book-style. It is found with all the preceding substantive verbs, and may be 
Httd to partake of the meaning of each. It denotes also ' to wit, it may be. * In 

the following example Tj and -^ are in parallel clauses of the same nature : 

IS 75 X iS» fe ^ A ^/^ ^^ ^'^^'^^ «^« ahijtvrjH 
'Virtue is heaven's order, vice is man's lust' (v. Diet. 331 1. forjU.) 

The word hi i ^ ' belong to, is, am,' which is used in the books and in the 
Canton dialect, corresponds in force to shi -^ and nal Tj. 

221. The words ts6 'jlfi *to do,' tsd 4j^ *to make,' and tang *^ 'to 

bear, to meet with/ are also used in the senses of the substantive verb. The 
two former are used as toei 'to be called, to become;' the latter conveys the 
notion of a definite article, or of a demonstrative pronoun, like iUe in Latin ; 
e. g. tang-ch'u \ *4?n * that early time,' i. e. * in the beginning :' tdng-ch^ai-ti 
I ^^ pw *that sent one,' i. e. 'he who is (or was) sent.' And when tang 
is used in this way, it serves to point out the subject or predicate, and so 

renders the use of a positive copula unnecessary; (cf. the use of shi j^ in the 
kH^uk^n, V. Art. 216.) 

222. Very frequently the verb substantive is imderstood in consequence of 
the form of the sentence, or when an adverb or conjimction follows : e. g. — 

sung nl tsi haU ^^ i4j Pp H4- 'to present it to you will be good.' 
mal-maipil t'ung ef ^^ x]k iffl 'commerce cannot be carried on.' 



§. 8. Mood a/nd tense. 

223. A Chinese verb when uttered by itself expresses (i) the notion of the 
Ferb in the imperative mood; e. g. tseU-Jcal ^E Rfl 'walk away!' lal >U^ 
'come!' or (2) the abstract notion of the verb as given in the infinitive 
mood ; it then stands as a substantive : e. g. tseU-Val * to walk away, — ^walk- 
ing away,' lat 'to come, — coming,' are virtually nouns; so t*a'A-cK^ i^ Hj 

' to run away,' L e. ' the act of running away,' is either a noun or simply the 
imperative 'run away!' When however we construe t*ail-cKil 'running 
iway,' something more is expected, — ^it is then only the subject to a sentence, 
[t might for example be swd, t'^a'CrcKH pH-hait ' running away (is) not good.' 
So that in truth a Chinese verb can only be construed properly into the 
Imperative when it stands alone. 

224. The indicoHve mood has no special sign. When the subject, — a noun 
ir pronoun, — precedes a verb, that verb is generally in the indicative mood, 
tmt not always, for it may be a verb which is a mark of some other mood, or 
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it may be in the impercUive; e. g. ni laty lit '70a come,* may be (i) ytm 
came (ind.), (2) come/ (imp.), or (3) when you came; in the first and third 
cases being entirely dependent upon the context : thus ' you come here twice 
a-day' would be ni lat ehe-H yi t*ien lidng-tai; and 'when you come, I shall 
go/ ni lai tad tnH k*ii. 

225. We have seen that the subjunctive mood is only distinguished from 
the indicative by the context ; and the discussion of some peculiarities of this 
mood may be reserved for the syntax, by which alone they are to be distin- 
guished. Certain particles however require that the verb following them 

should be in the subjunctive : such are, jd and jd^i ii ft *^' ^^' ^*^ 
and htod-ch^ ^ ^' 'perhaps' {n/orte); Cdng \^ 'if' and t^d^-jhi j^ j^. 

226. The potential mood is designated by the verbs may, can, would^ 
shotUdy must being prefixed, and by the addition of certain particles and 
auxiliary words to the primitive : e. g. — 

kd-tiL pj gS 'you may read' (permissive). 
ndng-ld ^g 1 ^ ' ^ ^^^^ P^ ^^' (potential, physically). 
hwui-tsd w 4i6 'I can do it' (potential, intellectually). 
yaii-k'dn ^^ ^^ 'I would look' (optative). 



yaii-k*dn M ^^ *you should look' (hortative). 
pl-ki ;fA gP 'you must remember' (obligatory). 
pi-si jt/^ M^ 'he must die' (necessarily.) 

227. The following particles and auxiliary words affixed to the verb also 
show that some tense of the potential mood will be required : — 

H YS: 'obtain' is suffixed, and followed by lat 'come,' k*l 'arise,* or chd 

* take efiect,' or some other auxiliary to mark the direction or completion of 
the action (see adjuncts. Art. 197). Examples will be found in the syntax. 

k*d'l p\ y] , lit. 'can-use,' is prefixed commonly to indicate the potential, 
either of permission or capability. 

hai)t u-p ' good' is used before verbs for the potential : e. g. hak-Ki ' it is 

well to go,' i. e. go t (hortative), or 'it is well (for you) to go,* L e. you may go 
(permissive). The word pd ' to cease, — it is enough,' is put after the verb in 
this latter sense : e. g. Jcd-pd, lit. 'go, and that is sufficient,' for you may go*. 

228. The i/r^fimtwe mood, that is, the verb without an adjunct, which is 
construed into English with ' to,' is always appended to some word, which 
expresses capacity, Jitness, readiness^ goodness, facility, difficuUy, and the like, 

* Of. Naaman's reply to G«hazi, '' Be content, take two talents,'* 1 Kings v. 93. 
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[pA 1^ this it b gOTomed. It ako IoUowb such worcU as require the infini- 
pm of purpote or result, just as in EnglisL The position alone shows the 
VftuliYe mood : thus — 

W ngd nAf^M t^ ^ ^ ^^ j|:[^ ' I am able to do this.' 
faVMu^^^ |5]f ^ j^ 'he is able to walk.' 
fAy^mg4oaiiVikjf^ i^ SS ^ ' you ought to ciy.' 
y^^Ung-wai ^^ -JH ^ ^j» * prq)ared to travel' 
hoMi'dn i'ping ^H^ ^r ^K fil <it is good to look at the volunteers.' 
ytfii^ «fd-te$ ^^ fi ^M) *y ' it is easy to write characters.* 
na-ye^ndn^fo6 ^n i^ ||K "jM 'in that manner it is difficult to do.' 

(a) <'d4ai ^i^tir^i^ 'irfl Z^ S ^' ' he came (or is come) to see me.' 
ngd^mqn lai Ict-fdn ^ ^W ^ P^ fR ' we are come to dine.' 

339. The participlei are generally shown by the genitive particle tty^^ 
» ckl ^^ being suffixed to the verb in one or other of its tenses; by a 
preposition being prefixed ; or by the position of the verb after certain words 
le&oting Uke or dislike : e. g.— 

(a) pien^i ^f: ' discussing^ (pres. part.). 

hwUt-ti Jm 'returning.' pal-H^E 'paying respects.' 

pihirUailhti ^S J ' discussed' (past part.). 

h^DUi-liai:t'ti jpj T* 'returned.' pt-liaU j^ 'escaped, fled.' 
O) taairk*ah "ifc •^' *in examining' or *in being examined' (gerund). 

tsair^fnii/ng \ ^S* * in or whilst dreaming.' 
(y) haii-yad wl- iS 'fond of rowing.' AatWun 5^ 'fond of arguing* 

A4^^ 3S bM ' ^^^ reading.' 
kait-yad might be, 'good to row;' and with < J, ' well-rowed.' 
kwan-hl pien4iin ^v ^E ^^^ ^^ ' fond of arguing.' 



230. The partic^>le8 thus formed by the verb and some appended particle 
1^ a very important place 'in Chinese construction, the syntax and the 
ODteizt however determine the precise meaning in each case : e. g. The above 
b) pienrfij in ngd pOn-ti, makes, ' what I am discussing,' or pten-tl ' he who 

iscosses.' The preposition tsai ^jfc , * in,' must be prefixed, if the sense of 

M 
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the present participle is to be given; thus, Uai-pih^-^ ^diacnswng/ or 'm Ai 
discussion of.* (See the constructions with H Qcj in the syntax.) 

231. The tenses of the verb can be distinguished only by the TSiioii 
adverbs of time or by the context; and all that can be done here is to gin 
the auxiliaries, which may be said to form the principal tenses, the preaei^ 
the p<Mtj and the future. The numerous modifications of the time of a 
action are produced by the arrangement of the words and the fcnrm of tiie 
sentence, for which the student may refer to the syntax. It will be ne cc— ry 
even here to follow the synthetical rather than the analytical method, and to 
show the student how the exact meanings of the tenses found in European 
languages are conveyed in Chinese. 

232. Pronouns and adverbs of time must be used in order to show the 
true state of the verb. If the verb ^^ §3 ^read' be taken, the forms of 
the present tense are, — 

'I read (habitually or constantly)* ngd chdng-sht tH C^ ^^ 'always*). 

* I am reading (now or periodically)* ngd tn4sai W ( Jv OT. 'now'). 

'I do read (truly)' ngd shi-tsai <tl (^ /£ 'truly*). 

233. The p<Mt tense with liail J^, kw6 i^, Ac 

*I read (last year)' k^U-nien ngd tH-liaU (^ i^ 'last year'). 

'I have read (at some former time) '^ie?i-*A?n^c>^d->tu?6-/iaii('^ (iji 'before 

time'). 
'I have read (what you wrote)' ni sieti, ngd ta-liah. 

The past tense is sometimes formed by the auxiliary verbs rfiil ^ 'have,' 
and wdn -7*^, I p , ki ['r^, tsdng ^, &c. (v. Art 194) : thus — 

' I have written (the thing in hand)' ngd yih-sie-liail ^M# 

'I have passed over (this river before)' ngd tu-kw64iaU 

'(We) have known (the contents &€.)' cAl-tow-^ia/* 4p 0r "T * 

'He once said (so and so)' yih-sht t'a k-utng-liah 7^ [J^ ^[|j g^ "T 

Without liait it would be ' sometimes he says or speaks.' 

234. The rule about the past tense appears to be, that when the perfect with 
' have' is required, and refers to an action recently performed, it is sufficient 
to add luiil, kwd-liau, todn, or wdn-liau to the simple verb; but when the 
past indefinite is meant, either the context must show it, or some word such as 

* This is the phrase written by the emperor in vcmiilion on the documents which lire 
presented to and perused b}* him. 
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•^ 'before,' aiensht \ p^ 'formerly/ ts'ilng-tsihi. ^jK "^ must be 

as well as the above auxiliaries, and if the action refer to a definite 
and that time be mentioned, the auxiliaries may be dispensed with, if 
tiia rhythm permit : e. g. — 

'I loved her most' (past indef.) nen ngai t*d ang-Vi '^i\ ^^ "frfl J^ 
^Be wandered ever' (past indef.) t*d taHng-tii^ yiH-htng ^r /{-J 
^We learnt too late' (past inde£) ngd-nUjn t*ai-€M hid Hail -y^ J^ ^ . 
'UstmghtIheardit'(pastde£)M-^^7i^dAn^4i(it^te^g'^ ;^ |^ J j\J^^ 
'To-day I forgot' (past deC)ibln^^'i^72^dto(£7i^-i(l4iat^ A,, ^^ ^^ gp T 

335. The perfect tense of impersonal verbs is formed by adding liaU J : 
e.g.— 

hid-Uail-ytc "K J t^ 'it rained,' (oec. in replies.) 

Probably the following expression may be referred to this form : 

teeh UaH ehwiil liad ^^ T yj^ T 'it has been run with water,' i.e. water 
hoe heen/eiched: (v. Mr. WaSe's ffsin-tsing-luh, Cat. of t'ien.) 

236. Teang or ts'dng "3* (i) 'to add,' (a) 'already past,' prefixed to the 

principal verb, denotes the past tenses, often the pl/uperfecty but this depends 
upon the sense of the passage and the sequence of clauses : — 

A-niint'aU-dng^....jtnr»hi ^ ^ ^{{i ^ 1*^ fil It 

' In former years he had formed acquaintance with ' 

Uil^ehdng Ufd/ng-M-Jcwd f fi Jl 'Q^ "[jSJ .t^ . . . .* 
' Among his ancestors there had been . . . . ' 

337. The expression oi fuiwre time is effected by the words yaii S, 
'***''^ HlF' ^"^ ^ ^\Il ^"^g prefixed to the verb : — 

yaH gives the force of wiUy ehaU, shouldy or rrmstj and is frequently used in 
compounds; e. g. with k*U -^ 'to go,' 

' I shall go (to-morrow)' ngd yaH Jcil, 

'You shall go' or 'you must go (to-morrow)' nl yaH k*il. 

' Go !' or ' Do you go (now) !' n\ yaH k'U* 

' He must go (any time)' t*d yaH k*U, 



• Theae examples arp firom the ffdng-Ui^-mUng 3p_L ^§ ^* 'Dreams of the Red- 
chamber,' a modem work in the Peking dialect. 

M 2 
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tsidng is used with yaii, and gives the force of albaui to; e. g. with lot IV 
* to come,' 

' I am about to come,' ngd taidng la%. 
' He is about to come/ fd tsiang-yaH Utt, 

pi is also joined to yaH, and then the force of the compound is imci^ 
ceriairdy ahaU or nvuai; e. g. with t*a4 ^^ 'to run away/ 

* I must run,' ngd pi t*ail, 

' You must certainly run,' ni pt-yaii t*a(L 

The addition of an adverb of future time always compensates for the absence 
of these special words : e. g. — 

* To-morrow I shall go,' ming-Vien ngd k*U (H^ ^T^ mtng-i^ien * to-morrow'). 
'In the afternoon you will go/ hid-wU nl Vu ("K 4p hiA^ufU 'this afternoon'). 
'By and by he will come,' mdn-fnAn t*a lai (^@ | mdif-mdn 'by and by'). 

§. 9. The adverbi. 

238. Monosyllables commonly used in an adverbial sense are primiUve (a); 
those of two or more syllables formed by the addition of a distinctive or 
formative particle are derivcUive (/3) ; and those formed by a locution, and 
which may be resolved into their separate parts^ are compound (y) : e. g.— 

(a) Primitives are not very common in the colloquial dialect, but are 
frequently met with in the books. 

i [^ 'already/ Inn /^ 'now,' Iieti ^^ 'aaer/ sien ^ 'before.' 

(j8) Derivatives are such as the following, formed by adding jH i(p 'aa/ 
i J^ ' to use,' or jhi ^ ' yes,' to the primitive : thus — 

huni-jin ^^ \ 'suddenly.' 



kuod-jen ffi | 'certainly.' 
chd-jen IHT [ ' immediately.' 



ttvd^n-jSn ^![ I 'decidedly.' 

(y) Gompovmds are such as are made up of two primitives, or of two or 
more syllables which constitute a phrase : e. g. — 

\-king p ^^ lit. 'already-now,'=rMM(?. 

Md-pH-to ^S ^ ^p lit. 'error not much/ =a/wo«<. 

ts^Hng-tsien ^jt '^ lit. 'from-before/=/on?ier/y. 

t'ten-t^ien '^ "jF lit. * day-day/ =rfa%. 

i8idng4ai ^M- ^^ lit. 'about to Qome^ =: afterwards or hereafter. 
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id-kid 4- ^ lit. *gteht'fAimiy;=±aUogeAm'. 
^te*^ — • ^T lit 'one-fleries,'=once. 

tp. It will be seen that nomm, adjectiveB, and yerbs enter into the 
K>sition of adyerbs, and that the same principle of formation is fol- 
1 as was obseryed with respect to the. other parts of speech. Sjrno^ 
» are united or syllables are repeated to intensify the meaning; or the 
ition implies the continuation of the prime notion; or the words are in 
suction, yiz. as 8nl:gect and yerb, as adjectiye and substantiye, or as 
ratiye genitiye and the word which it qualifies; or the compound is an 
latic locution. * 

^o. Before giying lists ef the adyerbs, it will be well to classify ihem 
regard to their meanings and uses in Chinese. 

idyerbs of time; in reply to the questions 'when)' and 'how longl' 

Ldyerbs of place; replying to 'where?' ' whence 1' and ' whither 1' 

Idyerbs of manner; in answer to *how?' 

idYerha of wUeneity and Jreqttenet/; in answer to 'how often 9 ''how much 9' 

ldyerbs of qiumtUy; in reply to 'how great?' or 'how much?' 

ldyerbs of qtioUty; in reply to 'of what sort?' 

Ldyerbs of affirmoHony of douU, and of negttHon. 

lie wterroffcUive adyerbs are the correlatiyes of the aboye. 

^i. The common adyerbs of time, simple and compound, which answer to 
[uesticm ' wh€(n 9 ' are the following : — 

I. The simple or primitiye adyerbs. 

yA. 'now' {nunc, vHv), hien J^ 'now' (Jam, ifhri, d present). 

g Jj ' now, just now' (nunc or tniunc). hamg n||J ' recently, just now.' 

^ "[^ ' then' {turn). tsid ^ ' then' {turn), 

k 4^ 'before' {arUea). hed ^^ 'after' {postea). 

\ Wy * ^^ fi^' (opxv')' ^ "g^ * formerly' {oUm, pridem). 
ir 'of old* (r6 iroXa/oy). hidng |m 'hitherto' (adhuc). 
^ 'm* '*^^*y8' (eemper). v^ ^ 'not yet' (nondttm). 



2. The compound adyerbs of time* 
4'ten ^ ' to-day.' hten-khi J^ 

t*ien 0'fc 'yesterday.' tdng-Inn S 

\g'fien |3n * to-monrow.' jd-kHn Mjfl ^ 



' now' or ' at present' 
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tft^-iSn gj 'day before yesterday/ hiif^4$ai jg ^ 1 Cnow'of** 
femg-tfat ''fj ^ * then, just now/ \rkmg g^ 1^ J P~*^' 



ptrn^^C ^ 'then.^ iwCirAi ^ ^ 'then.' Ui4l\ ^ ^|j ' immediiftdj; 

(MiC-nen ^ ^ 'formerly.' <{nc&l ^^ 'in ancient timeiu* 

cA<%-«^ g^ 'always,' or «At-«M | 'at most timeB.' iMt^iM |||^ 'nem.* 

^t^-«4l ^gT 'sometimes.' to-M 1^ 'often.' UaU 91 *mAj* 

vH-tidng ^ ^ 'not yet' heMd ^ 'afterwaida.' eftC jg 'kta' 

^t^-A^i^ o4^ >^ 'a long time ago.' m&-Aid B "^ 'at present' 

shdng-kH Jr "i* *in high antiquity.' to(Sf^-«^^<lii^ ^V j^ 'in the evening.* 

taih^-san-ji nff — ^ Q ' three days ago.' hwai-hwai aJ^^ bootC 

kwd-si't'i^n ^^ VQ tF 'four days hence.' 

tsUng-tsiin ^jt "j^ ' formerly, from of old.' 

tshng-yih ^1^ 7^ lit. ' generally have,'=a^iix»^«. 
Duratum of time is shown by the position of the adverb after the verb. 

242. The common adverbs of pUtce, which answer to 'where?' are tbe 
following: — 

che-li 3g ^[h lit. * this interior,* for tsai che-Ii 'in this interior,' =:A«f«. 
nd4i 5 15 I lit ' that interior,' for tsai nd-h * in that interior,' =<A€r8. 

The syllables ti \^, kw'ei j^, t^eH n|j, cJCil ^,/dng '^\ mien g, 
and pien iS* , which all denote place, are used with the demonstrative (c£ 
Art. 168), often preceded by the preposition tsai ^ *in:' thus — 

tsai-ts^'ti, lit. Mn this place,' = Acre. 
tsai-che-pien, lit. *on this 8ide,'=4^re. 
tsai-nd-t*eilf lit. 'on that head ({or placey=^ there. 
tsai-pl-ch'H, lit. *in that place,' =<Aere. 

f/U'tsz "fc^ ijf] and Uai-ts^ iH^ lit *in this,' =^6. 

tsai-pl ^^ lit. 'in that,' and nd-sd-tsai ^^ J^ Ht. 'that place,' =«^^. 

243. It will be seen that almost all the adverbs are produced by the con- 
struction of words with one another. Many of the prepositions are used as 
adverbs in construction with verbs, as we say *he is gone before,* t'd-ts'ten^'u- 

Examples of adverbs of place (' where?'). 
che-li ' here' (hie), nd-H * there' {ibi). 
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l^^Men-c&^-A» lit 'your tide here,' 'here by you' (iathic). 
f»-pien'-nd4iy lit. 'his side there/ 'there by him' {Ulic). 
tta^-yir-ydng^-fdnfff lit. 'in the same place' (t&tcfem). 
tiaMidng-^nen, lit 'in two (for the two) places,' 'in both places' (u^vbique), 
X^ir^Kik * or kd-cKH ' every where' or ' in each place' {vbique). 
pA'hiad^'tgaUndrli, lit 'not know in which place,' 'in some place' (cUicubi). 
tu^-fnen-tstH^nd^i ' anywhere you please' (vbivis and usqtiam). 
tmtMr-pinH-ti-fmgy lit ' in other*ll place,' ' elsewhere' {alibi), 
P'A'k&-€h%fnm6-4i;fdng 'whereyer' (iibicunqiie). 
ffUntsai-nd^ ' no where' {f¥U9quami). 

944. The adverbs of place, which express direction from a place, are formed ^ 
Tf ];nrefixing t/tSn^ ffi ' to follow' to the simple adverb of position : e. g. — 

taHng-che^i ' hence' (hinc) ; 
i/4ng-^nd^ 'thence' (inde); 
ts'ilng'nlrpien^hi^ ' firom yonr place' (isthinc) : 
and 80 of all the others. 

245. The adverbs of place, which express to or touxxrds a place, are formed 

by prefixing tad ^|J 'to reach to' or hidfif m] 'towards' to the nmple 

adverb of position : e. g. — 

tad-che-n 'hither' (hue). 
tad^ndrU ' thither ' (eo). 
tad^ni-pienrnd-l^ ' to your place' (igthuc), 
tad-kd-pien-^nd-U ' to that place' (illuc). 
hidng-ehS-U ' towards this place.' 

346. Adverbs of numner are generally derivatives formed by the addition 
ofjin ^1^ to some adjective or verb. Such are, hwHrjen 'suddenly,' twd/n-jen 
'deddedly,' in Art. 238. 

Other examples of adverbs of manner are, — 
che-ydng ^ |^ 'thus' (coU.). jd-ts^ ;^p jjj]^ 'thus' (B.). 

Like is expressed by the form 

jd yff y(ri/dng — • | or yi-pwdn — - ^^^ 

pirydng B|J | lit 'other feshion,' =o£Aerun«e, (or lidng-ydng,) 

247. The repetition of the advarb or adjective forms an advarb of manner 
frequentiy : e. g. — 

ping^ng-divdn ^* \ ^r \ ' peacefully, comfortably.' 
hiwdn-^wdn'hl''hl WT \ ^A \ 'gaily.* mdn-mdn-U hm 'slowly.' 

* The notion conveyed by repetition is most, a good deal, and never seems to mean 
Absolutely all or every. 
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348. Adyerbs of iniemUff mad frequtney are sodbi aa the foUowmg; ihef 
are sometimes called adverbs of compariaon : — 

kang Sp^ 'to change,'' adr. ' more, again.' 

tsai S. 'again,* also yiH ^^. 

ting J H * the top,' adv. * very.' 

^ i^ 'the extreme point,' adv. ^very.' 

hwdn m" 'moreover.' /A ^M 'again.' 

Some other syllables, used to form the comparative and saperlatiye of adjec- 
tives, are advo-bs (v. Arts. 146, 148). Words denoting ' to pass over, exceed,' 
and the like, are used adverbially; e. g. kw6 ^^ , yu J^f ^^ 

t*ai ^ and <*l J^ denote 'too.' 

to ^^ ' many or much' is used adverbially. 

pH-ku)6 ^^ ^^ lit. 'not pass over,' =on/y. 

shl'/an J- ^y lit 'ten parts,' =t>0ry. 

td-/dn -4^ N lit. 'great, general,' =f»o^y, gen&raUy, 

pirsie — • (15 lit 'one few,'=a Kttfo. 

shaii ^j^ 'few' and lid ^^ 'an outline' are also used for littU, 

p6 PTp 'rather' is less frequent in conversation. 

ahdng-hid \r ~]> ' almost.' td-yd ^ |^ ' nearly, about.' 

249. The adverbs which express frequency, and answer to the question 
'how often?' are such as, — 

ji^'l Q I or t'ien-t'ien ^ | 'daily.' 

nierwaien ^£ | or sui-sui j^ | 'yearly.' 

tO'Shi ^^ 0i' 'often.' yih-sht y^ \ 'sometimes.' 

250. Several adverbs of quantity have already been given, and others arc 
formed by the following constructions : e.g. — 

che-ydng-tQ X lit. 'this manner much,' = so much {tmUum). 
t'aUtd or t^i-to y^ ^^ 'too many,' or 'too much' {nimium). 
tad gj 'to arrive at,'=«o iniich as, or up to. 

Especially after pit ^^ ' not :' e. g. — 
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ehi^kd ydng-tfihh pHrUvd sdn p9 hwt^ 'these dollars do not reach to 
three hundred pieces.' 

251. The adverbs of quaUty are generally formed by uniting an adverb 
of momner to an adjective; e. g. — 

chi-ydng-ha^'jin ' so good a man.' 

yi-ydng-hail^tn ' an equally good man.' 

pi-pwdn 'S l3>jt 'all kinds of/ lit. 'a hundred classes.' 

252. The adverbs of affirmaUonf of doubt, and of negaUon are the fol- 
lowing :— 

Affirmative adverbs. 

9hi J^ 'it i8,'=y6t; e. g. in ' Is there?' — 'Yes.' hi ^^ for 'yes,' is pecu- 
liar to the Canton dialect; e. g. hai4d 'yes.' 
j^ jm ^^'^^'^ acquiescence; it is especially used in the books. 

yOi 7m * there is,' after appropriate questions; c. g. ' Have you?' — * Yes.' 

^^wd^^ ^ 1 * certainly.' shl-tsai ^ ^^ ' truly.' 

ls£^ ^ I * certwnly.' chtng-jin grf^ * | ' surely.' 

sin 4^, kd ^j, chtng*y kd Bj^^ ahtn - ^^ are all used in the books, 
but not in the colloquial style, except in compounds. 

The affirmative is also expressed by pH-ts'o 7|\ §^ lit. ' not mistake,' or 
tdl-tsd Wt, ' without mistake.' cJCa ^^ often stands for tid. 

253. Adverbs of doubt are such as the following : — 
hiod^M ^d ^ 'perhaps.' ehi-pd^^ <j*Q 'perhaps.' 

sha-H ^ ^ 'perhaps' (B.), and tffi-pl ;^ jj^. (B.). 

Jci)Lng^'d J£j f Q * lest perhaps' (coll.). 

254. The negative adverbs are these: — 

ma J'^ 'to be without,'=no or not; opp. to ytti ^ 'to have,'=ye*, th^re is. 

pa ^^f * not/ is the most commonly used negative, and it has no other use. 

/I ^fe 'not to be,— &lse,'=ie is not; opp. to «^i -^ 'to be,'=ye*, U is. 

tr<2 ^ 'not to hAYt,' -unihout,=mit-yiil ^^ ^*, which is also common. 
The negative of possession is expressed in Canton dialect by md /pl% 

md f^ ' not, do not,' is a synonym of pH ^ * not' 

m PM (in the Canton dialect)=md and pU of the books. 
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are used in the books, and some of them in local dialectfl^ but addoB m 
the Mandarin, except in compounds. 

255. The irUerrogative adverbs correhitive to the above claasea are:— 
ki'sht ^ H^ 'at what timer =fc^en; 

ki-chdng-yuen | -^ 2^ 'how longt how hrV 

Ai-<5-<'»«» I ^^ ^ 'how many days I' "I 

ki'to-nihi I I ffi. 'how many yearst* J 

aien-kt-nihi ^j | ^E 'how many years agoT 

shimmd aht'heti "^-jr ^ Q^ "(j^ 'at what timet* sfnftenf 

tB^t-mS-ydng* ^ | t^ 'howl in what way t* 

UairfMl ^ ^jl Ig 'wherer 

taHng-ndrli ^jt | | 'whence?' 

taH-nd-n g| I I 'whitherr 

kt't8£ ^5 ^ 'how many times 1 how often?' 

^:P«* I "fp 'how many fold?' 

A:l-<o I ^ 'how much?' Ari-td | ^ 'how great 1' 

U-ydfig ^0[ 1^ 'of what sort?' 

sidng-shimmd "i^ \ \ 'like what?' 

tihi-pH-ahi -^ ]3>^ -^ 'is it so or not?' 

yih-miiryitl ^S* V^ /« 'have you or not?' 

256. yen JS, A^ ^pf, Arw AV, and several other words are nsed in the 
books as interrogative adverbs or particles. They are prefixed generally. 

toei-Ad ^ 'jSf 'why?' (coll.) or iJoei-ahimmJbl 

an or gdn ^tjr is interrogative, chiefly in books; dn-Uai ^Sp ^v^im^? 

k'i B* at the beginning of a sentence is interrogative, (qiwmodo,) 

The interrogative particles will be found further on (Art. 272), and the forms 
of the interrogative sentence in the syntax. 

♦ Tsd is also pronounced tshi, tsdng or tsdnff, .and formerly it was called ts^m : v. Edkim 
Grammar of th€ Mandarin Dialect, p. 153. 
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^ §. la The prepoMana, 

957. The relations expressed by the prepositions are shown in Chinese 
ff-J*'^7 ^J prepositions properly so called, and partly by the union of these in 
jp^eonstraction with postpositions. The former are generally verbs; the latter, 
^- - commonly nouns. 

The following are words used as prepositions : — 
*a4 PJ 'to reach to/ — to {ad), and wp to (usque ad). 

*'**^ tE, * *<* ^ "^ * place,' — m (locative) {in) or an. 

U'^lng ^j^ ' to follow,'-^om {de or per) or through. 

hidng |^| 'to go towards,' — Unoarda {veravul). 

i l^ 'to use, to take,' — unih (instrumental) {de or ex) (B.). 

** ^C ' *^ *«Tiv« *t,' — with {cum). 

Uhk jS * to connect,' — wUh, united with {cwrn). 

tai y^ ' to act as a deputy,' — inetead of {pro). 

ffu ffl^ ' to give,'— ;/br or to {pro or ad) (B.). 

^ J J ' to strike,'— ^/inemi, but only in colloquial, and especially in the Shanghai 
dialect, in which it is pronoimced tdng. 

tang K 'to meet with,' — in, at (c£ Art. 221); it occupies the place of tsai 
' in,' mentioned above. 



toei j^ ' to do, to become,'— ;/(w, on account of {propter). 

tui ^r 'to be oppomte to,' — touKvrds, opposite to, a,nd for. 

t'Ung IgJ 'the same, together with, in company with' {cum). 

hd X[P ' concord,' — along with. 

tsi 1^ ' ee]£,*-^from (B.), used with ts'Ung 'from.' 

t'i W ' for, instead of;' also to or for {ad), 

ffin ^g 'because of {propter). 

yiH tfa * origin,'— ;/rom, by {ex and per). 

yU "t^ and yU "y* ^^1^ equivalents of tsai 'in,' and several other prepositions, 
but they are used only in the books. 

258. The words used to express the relations of place in construction with 

N 2 
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the prepoeitLon tmx/i ]^ are trailed as noona, and may be called jpofiJpofdioML 
The most common are these : — 

nui ps^ (pron. nei occ) 'interior/ taaHrfSing'iA n&i 'within the house.* 

wai ^1^ 'exterior/ trnxH-fSing't^ wai 'outside the house.* 

^ Sffi ' interior/ is used dmilarlj with Cwif for wUhin, 

shdng p 'above,' tsai-A/in-tMng 'upon the moontun.* 

hid *~K < below/ Uai-mH-hid ' under the horse/ 

ehung tit < middle/ iiolM^Hng ' in the middle of the house.* 

iaihk nf^ 'before* {ooram\ i8aU7n4n-i8*iSn 'before the door.' 

heii A^ 'after,* tsai^ngd'hef(i 'behind me.' 

259. The same words may stand after nouns without Uai being prefixed: 
e.g.— 

ch'tng-nUi Jrf^ |^ 'within the dty.' 
kwd-wai ^ ^|» 'outside the kingdom,' =a6rmui. 
shdn-hid fjj ^T^ 'at the foot of the mountain.' 
md'shdng ^ Jk 'upon a horse/ = on horseback. 

hed i^i^ after,' is also used as a preposition; — heu-ngd * after me/ 

a6o. Some explanatory locutions and phrases, such as the following, supply 
the place of prepositions : e. g. — 

mi2-ytt^ J^'ft xEf' lit. 'not to have,'=imtAoM< {siney. 

pa^dng ^3^ JJI lit *not UBe,' =tfnthoiU {sine). 

pH-tsaH 'y^ U* lit. 'not present,' =tm(Aoii< (postposition). 

Ufai'Veii ^Y H^p lit. 'outside head,'=6€yon^ {extra or ultra). 

kwt-KU .J^ ^^ lit. *pas8 over gOf'=beyond (extra). 

Examples of the above in construction. 

ma-yiA A-*'i I ^ ^ 4d * ^^^^^^ strength.' 

pA-yAng/tn-Mlng ^ Hj ^^ ^- 'without incense.' 

fMf4n pMiM jiji if\^ '^ 'without them' (they being absent). 
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migmSr^n^n waU'eA ^ P^ ^|« g|| 'outside the temple-gate.' 
Met-Ung kw6-V4 |$ ^ ^ <^ 'beyond the Mei Ung' (Mt.). 



361. CopuJaHve coujunctions are of rare occurrence in Chinese, but du- 
junciwe and €kihers<Uive conjunctions and those with the hypotheUoal and 
UlaUve force are firequently found. 

The ordinary copulative conjunctions are: — 

k'i ^ 'with;' hd jj^P 'with;' ping g^ or ptng ff 'together with;' 
ffl^ y^, the final particle of the books, is used in colloquial style for andy 
especially in the phrases y^-yiil 'also have' and y^-shi ' also is;* hwdn j^ 
(occ hat in colL) ' still, moreover,' is used in the same sense, yi "jiK * also,' 
ykL ^^ 'again,' <»'t^_fl 'moreover,' and ^j^jj ^ 4'r^'^ »re found in books; 
80 also is liBn ^m 'to connect,'=im^ through, kUn J^-, 'together with,' 
is seldom used in coll. The copulative conjunction is frequently omitted. 

262. The dutftmcUves are such as the following : — 
hwd-M ^& :^' , . . hwf^-^M, lit. * perhap . . . perhaps,' =ei<Aer .,.or. 

yi 7 H] . . . yi are used in the same way for either , , , or. 

pU-shi ^^ ^ . . . ahi, lit. ' not is . . . is,'=ei<Aer . . . or, 

pO-ehi pU'hoe ^ I Jj^l ^ 'not only' (wow 8olum),=/l^til ^^ ^^ (B.). 

tdn^i "jH I or huodn-shi ^^ | 'but is' or 'also is' {8edeHcMn)yZ=tsiii'8hi, 

yi-miSn — * ^^ ...yi-mi^'ou the one side...on the other side' (^m...^um). 

fflsht — " P^ . . . yi-MI 'now . . . then' (nunio . . . mmc). 

363. The coneesiive conjunctions are these: — 
suljin gl ^ 'although' (dtoi). 

i^'^^ I IfO ^although, yet' (not often in colloquial style). 
264. The advereaUvea are principally, — 

idnshi ^g H 'but' or toMi f^ jj^ 'yet, but' 

pa4dn ^ I 'not only,' 4»^te'i^ JfQ ^ 'but also.' (B.) 

tan EH, idn ^, tcet or tot \^ or |^, and wai ^ are used in 
books, both singly and in composition with ^r jj'^^ and j^ j^, for InU, 
onfy, &C. chl iJP and H "spj are used for 6u^ on/y, in edicts. 
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265. The oondUUmal cr hypodnetioal ootymetiaDi in onmmon me an,— 

chi^*d^ t^ *8uppofle,if; t'^ng |^ ' i^' md r^ii^^ | | ; 
P'^id^ j(P*fl«PP<>««,it'or/^Jj^ jffl(colL)or«a:;dfg J0](R); 
MkB^ §^ "g-' *if ;• c4%^ |jj I 'if indeed- («m twro); 



4A<^^J^ ^v *^P^l>^^i* ^^ J^ '^i and many other words are naed 
in the book-atyle. 

a66. The eoj^ual conjnnetionB are, — 

yin Q and yinnw^ Q ^ 'becanae' (coH). 

ilS 1^ and Idrihi 'since* (B.). 

i Jl^ and WmC J[^^ ;^ 'on aoconni of (R). 

yuM ^^, yuen ]^, ibi 7^^ and i>Aii{ J/| ^V, and ib^ ^^ are eommoD 
to the literary style. 

267. The ocmdvsive or illative conjunctions are, — 

ad-l f^ yj and kd-gd-l ^^ JG^ |^ * therefore,' and isiu ^ 'then.' 

Arti-to^ A V iH^ wid yl7*-te2 ^g iH^ are less common. 

268. The ^?ia/ conjunctions are these: — 
I \] * in order that, so as to' (t*^). 
k*hng-pd J^, ^6 * lest, so that not' (ne). 

269. The temporal conjunctions are expressed by the adverbs and tbe 
form of the sentence : e. g. — 

Bifort he came {pr\\is quam), Cd wiAddng laty lit. * he not yet come.' 
After he was gone (post quam), I <fec., t'd k'U-iiaik, ngo tsiuy lit * he being 

gone, I then,' 
As 80071 as he came, I <i:c., t'd laij ngo tsiu, lit ^ he comes, I then.' 
So long as he reads, I «kc, t'd-tii~tishi'?ieu, ngd &c., lit 'while he reads, I <fec.' 
A$ often as he eats, he sleeps, t*d'k\ t»iii chdng-sJit shuty lit 'he eats, then 

always sleeps.* 
Whilst I am here, ngd che-liy i. e. * I, being here.' 

The position of words and clauses affects the nature of their connection very 
considerably. In the syntax this will 1>e further elucidated. 
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{.12. Tlu mieijecUona and cfAer parHdea, 

»f o. The inierjeo^icnBy wbich are the inyoluntaiy ezpresBions of feelixig, are 
mther mnnerouB in Chinese. The following are among the most common : — . 

n^-yd Pl^' IItI 'ah !* is an expression of joy or surprise (cf. eja in Latin). 
tBdmff4'%enf tadng^'ten ^ ^ 'heayensl' 
k'd4ih^ pjf f ^ or k^d-H pf ^^ 'alas! mercy!' 
C4^ ^ ^ 'a^ay! be off!' 

fin jPv /^ 'help! help!' lit. ' save man.' 
wdn-ha/ii ^h* 6J 'very good! beaBtifiil!' 
kt-nUaa ^- ^jj> 'wonderful!' 

271. Besides the ordinary interjections of surprise, admiration, kc, there 
are in the Chinese colloquial style a great number of expressions in imitation 
of the various sounds heard in nature {onomatopcBia^ as the /aUing qfwcUer, 
jmgUng of crockery, burtia qflcrngJUer, &c &c. Such are, — 

ol-al ^ '^ 'OhI oh!' (to indicate pain.) 

h^hl -^ ^ 'Hi! hi!' (to resemble laughter.) 

fcm-fan jd/ng-jdng iyj jk^ pS pffi, to express the noise of business 
in a market-place. 

272. The euphonic and interrogative particles remain to be mentioned. 
They vary in the different dialects. In ihe Mandarin the following are the 
most common : — 

^ PS» md pM, la ^^, y& X^% ^^ ^ P^ ^® ^^ euphonic particles. 

md f^ is a final interrc^tive particle. (Mandarin.) Contr. /. 

m p^ is a final interrogative particle. (Canton D.) 

^ K^ and al P W*. In rejilies for * Oh,' — * very well,' <fec 

273. The following particles should also find a place here as they are used 
in the ordinary colloquial style : — 

yuhi4ai ]^ 7f[ lit. 'originally come,'=2o/ just then! This is used at 
the beginning of clauses as an exclamation. 

uh jr and tth-tl is a sign of the vocative case, especially in the Plays of 
the Yuen dynasty. 
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jNKpMI ^ yf^ ^ 'woqU thai!' («iliiMm,)=/ hope, I desire; and 

with A cfaaoge of tone it i^^lies attematefy to the speaker and the penon 
addrcMed, e^ g. ' would that I were 4c.!' or ' would that yon were 4c T 

f^-icMi 1^ ^!^ ^ *^^^ 8peak,'=^poaifc/ ieff me/ introduces a question. 

nAn4a^ mjL ^Im fit * difficult to say/ also introduces a question, gen^ 
rally followed by whether, that is, a dependent question. 

p*i Q^ or Q^, particles used at the beginning of a sent^ioe, are expres- 
sire of contempt or irony. 

nai/dn ^ j|;|[ fit <bear trouble,' and luOrhd ^ "f^.l^^ 'happen 
what,' may be regarded as particles. Th^ occur in many phrases, sometimei 
as an exclamation; e. g. — 

naUhd/ nOirhd ^^^11 'what shall we do!' 

The remaining particles, more common to the books than to the colloquial 
idiom, will be found treated of at the end of the syntax. 

974. We have now reached the end of the first division of the grammar, 
in which has been noticed, ist, the sounds and syllables, the characters wbidi 
represent the syllables, and the manner of writing the characters; andly, 
the formation and grouping of the words and syllables^ which enables the 
student to analyse the sentence with grreater ease than he can when eadi da- 
ractor and each syllable is considered as a separate word The fact that the 
Chinese generally put two and three syllables together to form a simple 
notion is enough to show that the term monosyllabic is not applicable to 
this language. 

275. The first object of the student should be to group the words or sylla- 
bles in the sentence so as to be able to say as nearly as possible to what cate- 
gory each group belongs ; the more complete and certain classsification of the 
words cannot be made until their relations to each other in the sentence are 
viewed in accordance with the rules given in the syntax. 



Chap.il syntax. 

SbCT. I. On SDIPLB CONSTRUCTIONS. 

§. I. Prdvmiruvry renuMrks, 

376. By etymology we intended to describe the forms of Chinese words, 
with their true meaning and classification under those fonns, in so £Eur as they 
distinguishable by the prefixes and suffixes attached to them ; by syntax 
mean to denote that arrangement of the words which expresses the rela- 
'tioDB existing between them, and the various forms of the sentence by which 
ample and complex ideas are exhibited. 

277. The words of the Chinese language being without inflexion, the 
coEtenial form of the word cannot be introduced as an element to be con- 
ndered in the construction of sentences. The case of the Chinese is similar 
to that of the English language in this particular, that the position of a word 
shows to a great extent its grammatical relation to the other words of the 
sentenoe. We have to consider then as we proceed to anal3r8e the Chinese 
sentence; (i) the relative position of the words, (2) the relative position, of 
daases , and (3) the presence of certain particles, or words used as such. 

378. It is assumed that the student is able to recognise in the sentence 
the particles and other words which help to form nouns, verbs, adverbs, &c 
In order to do this he must have an accurate acquaintance with the earlier 
aeetions of this work, especially with Arts. 89, 90, 106, 107, ia6, 127, and 
130, for nouns; and Arts. 192, 194, 197, 211, 212, and 213, for verbs; also 
the Arts, on the adverbs and prepositions. The student will also do well to 
refer again to Arts. 35 and 36, on the composition of words, for the same 
general principles, there noticed, hold good with respect to the syntax of 
words and sentences. 

§. 2. GenercU ndee reUxting to the position 0/ words. 

279. The expression of the time when of an action generally stands first 

in a sentence; e. g. — 

4-1- 
iM^^nUn hwd-4si to ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 'this year there is much fruit.* 

l^nrt'i^haU ^ ^ ^if * to-day it is fine.' 

t^iir^'ien wdn^skdng \ \ P^ J- * every day at eventide.' [122.] * 

kih^49a/i kd-ch&4r Ac. J^ ^. § j^ ^ 'now in every place <fec' [125.] 



• Tha nmnben in brackets refer to Mr. Wade's ffnii'tnngUl, (PekiVig dialect.) 

O 
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280. The designation oi place follows the expression of time; e. g. — 
Ud-t'i^ tsai Pe4nng <^<?- 0^ ^ ^ ]:|;^ ^ 'yesterday in Peking Ac' 

281. The subject of a sentence, when it is expressed, is placed before its 
verb, though not alwa}'8 immediately before it, for sometimes adverbial ex- 
pressions come between it and the verb ; e. g. — 

^1 wt cKH y y^ HJ * the sun not yet being out* Chrest. p. 8. a. 13. 

Va tsal Kfodng-tung pa haik 'j{|^ ^. J^' ^ ^ ^^ 'he wis not 
well in Canton.* 

fi-yu tsai-t'ien cheu-htng H ^ >fc ^F 3^ .^-r * the son and moon 
revolve in the sky.' [90.] 

282. The subject is often understood from the previous clause, and then it 
is generally a pronoun of the first person ; e. g. — 

Ma «i kl ngd tsS chS-ko -^ j^ |A ^ j^ jj f ^ '/ beg y«i 

to do this for me :* cf. Dialogues in Mandarin. Chrest. p. 27. a. i}. 

283. The adjective precedes its noun always; when it appears to follow it, 
it should be looked upon rather as the predicate of a sentence, in which tlie 
noun that it qualifies is the subject, as in the example above, the literal ren- 
dering would be, * this year the fruit is much :* e. g. — 

hah-jtn fff- ^A *a good man.' | che-k6jin hait 'this man is good' 

284. Words and phrases, which qualify other words and phrases, regularly 
precede them ; thus the attributive genitive is shown by its position before 
the noun : e. g. — 

hwdn-fH tl che-tsz Hg U^ H^ v&. ~?^ '*^® mandarin's sedan.' 
ts'iu-t'ien tl khuj-^r ^^ "^ | -S- fi3 * the aspect of autumn.' 
t'ienlidng tl shl-heu \ >^ | \\^ jj^ 'the time of sunrise.' 

285. In accordance with this rule the relative clause, being a qualifying 
expression, is thrown into the form of an attribute to the noun, which would 
otherwise be its antecedent : e. g. — 

ni chu tl tl-fang ^j^ 'ji ^^ j^jfj ~Tj ' the place, in which you live,' 
lit. 'you d weirs place.' 

kiau m pi ti 7id-k6-jin H^ 'm t^ I W i^ A '^^*^ man, who 

was struck with lightning.' 
liitj lit. 'thunder,' p'i *to rend by lightning.' kiau here := pel, v. Art 213. 

286. Adverbs generally precede the words they qualify, but they sometimes 
follow them; e. g. — 
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yi-HioAisd — • |^ ^: |fij * without the least mistake.' 
ehS-H f/i-kd JH ^^ — • yj^ ' only one.' 
<Am-<*i* p6 gdn ^ |^ ^| ^' ' I am pretty weU.' 
UiT^ien td-kHtng ^^ .|ffl ij j ft 'repeatedly bowing.' 

287. The expression of length, height, or duration is placed after the 
phmse to which it belongs ; e. g. — 

kaulUch'l |a -^ 7? * six cubits high.' 
iaii4ii8i^^ Sg. jjTJ jj^ 'the road is four miles ^.' 
hid-jfu adn-t^ien "K jifi ^ ^F * it has rained three days.' 

§. 3. The construction 0/ simple terms, 

288. When two nouns come together, the former of them is in the genitive 
• ease, or they are one of the following constructions; viz. (i) an enumeration 

of two objects, and being understood between them ; (2) in apposition to 
each other ; (3) the former is the subject, the latter, the predicate of a sen- 
tence; (5) the latter of them is an adverbial expression of time, place, or 
manner: e. g. — 

chun t*ien ^5 ^? lit. 'spring's sky,' — 'the sky in spring;' cf. Art. 109. 

hwan-fii, shlng-nning ^^ IS &^ ^* * the mandarin's reputation.' 
(i) yw, 8tl Km *3^^ 'rain and snow.' 

jh ytK, stng-sii M ^ ^ /f|? ' sun, moon, and stars.' 

(a) chU-tsai it ^^ 'lord or master;' cf. Art. 100, &c. 

(3)/^ Aai, shed shdn j|S ^M "^ I J | *his happiness be it & sea, his 
age, a mountain.' 

jin-sMn, jin hal /^ [Jj A Y fy^ 'men as many as mountains and 
seas.' 

{4) kiu>hi ye sheh kid y^ /^ ^* ^^ 'the dog by night keeps the house.' 
ye, ' night,' is here an adverb of time. 

289. A noun before an adjective is either (i) the subject of a sentence of 
which the adjective is the predicate, or it is (2) construed as an adverb ; e. g. — 

(i) sin chd ^fv^ >t ' his heart is narrow.' 

* i^fn-tl 'body/ cf. the use of eorpicf for the pefsonal pronoun in Latin. 

O 2 
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cfCl't84n pU'tui 7^ *it" y^ ^ J* ' the measnranent is not the mm! 
yu-lidng haU j^ ^^ u+ ^ the moonlight is beatttifoL* 
(2) ping lidng (VjC ^ M ' cold as ioe;' y. the first example in Art 297. 
fang kw'aijpi chl j^ ^^^ J^* jg[ 'sharp as a needle, straight as twiIL* 

290. A noun after an adjective is qualified by that adjective, or it ibniif 
an adverbial expression in composition with the adjective; e.g. — 

{i) shing-jtn ^' /^ 'a holy man, — a sage.* 

wei'/ung H mien k*ung ^& W. HW mj /^ 'a dignified oomitcainct' 
(a) mtn^^Un H^ ^ lit « bright year,-=„«* j^. " 

^^n-<C-a g^ j:(jj ^H lit. 'dark place wiUiin,'=Mm%. 

291. A noon before a verb is either (i) the subject of that verb, or (a) ao 
adverbial expression of time, place, or manner, formed by the two wonk; 

{1) K'^ng-tsz shwd^d ^ ^ Q^ ^ ' Confucius said,' 

pdng-yixi hwui-lat HH ^^ |m ^^ ' my friend is returned* 

{2) hiait-khig fu'Vih ^ ^^ -^ Q; ' reverenced his parents with obe- 
dience ;' pron. also fd-meil. 

iivt pah a kwal ^^ HfiJ ^M f tJ; ' as quick as a galloping horse.* 

292. A noun after a verb is either (i) the object of that verb, or (2) an 
mlvcrbial expression of time, place, or manner, formed by the two words; 
r. ^. — 

(f) /vj lifik Hhln-fftn ,y^ J ^f Ap 'lost his position.' 

Utrfd linn j^n-cJun j j ^^ j yl ^^ ' sent a messenger.* 

(2) fdn(j-8ln 8hw6-j}d ! Tj^^ j^ g^^ !i{^ * freely speak!' 
lien-ye ea k'H jlji ^ j|[} ^' * all night she cried,' 

fdng-sin is literally, * release heart;* cf Chrest. p. 27. a. 13. 
Uhh-ye is literally, * connect night,' = * all night,' sometimes, *day and night;* 
cf. San-kM'chiy Chrest. p. 17. a. 24, 25. 

293. When two adjectives come together they follow the same rule in 
several particulars as that in Art. 288 with respect to two nouns; viz. (i) 
the first is an attributive to the second, and qualifies or intensifies it; or (2) 
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they expresB simplj an enumeration of two qualities; or (3) they are in 
apposition, and form a compound adjective; or (4) they form an adyerbial 
expression of time, place, manner, or degree : e. g. — 

{1) ch'dnff-yu^ -^ ^S^ ' long-distant,* = distant. 

ta'lng-ta'H ^ ^ * clear-distinct,' = distinct. 
(2)/ang, yuin Jj [^ 'square and round.* 

A»u, <i Jgfj • j Fr * high and low.' 
{i)lcainr9au ^^ )^ 'dry.* Cf. Art. 136. 

taung-ming H^ '|^ * intelligent.' 

(4) yxn-yin y^i-ngai B^ | ylX^ ^* * most aflbble and courteous.* 
yin means ' full, complete.' 
Ui ta^ii siad '^ i^ .^. * respectfully and heartily laughing.' 

294. An adjective before a verb either (i) qualifies it as an adverb; (2) 
it b used as an abstract noim, and is then the subject to the verb ; or (3) 
they form an adverbial expression : e. g. — 

(1) ra kufai t8eh-liail j^Ji^ t^^: ^ ^ ' he walked fast.' 
tdyUng nnsz ^ j^ ^(V *§|> 'te thinks much.' 

(2) 6 p&tl gdn 53. ^J^ >J0: ^* ' the wicked cannot obtain peace.' 
shen yiU shen pa/d ^fe. ^1' M>\ WS^ ' virtue has a good reward.' 

(3) Wid^r shaH-ti hai^t'lng ^ ^ fl^ ^^}f ^ ^ Hhe birds sing 

sweetly,' lit. ' good to hear.' 

295. An adjective after a verb follows a similar rule; either (i) it is used 
adverbially, or (2) as an abstract noun, and is then the object of the verb ; 
e. g.— 

(i) t*d ki/d^ hail ^{^ gg ^+ *he speaks well.' 

shwd mtng gy ^^ ' ^ speak plainly.' 

pal ching i^ti TF '*<* arrange properly.' 
(2) tsipt yiU i m^ ^K? ^/ dm < there is a difference between this and that.' 

hid hail w^ Mn iS> JUr ^ v& 'to learn goodness is a good thing.' 

296. When two verbs come together they are in composition or in con- 
tmetion either (i) as a compound word, or (2) the second is the natural 
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complement of the first, or (3) they are ofied as an adverbial (ff attnboim 
expression; e. g. — 

Examples for (i) and (2) will be found in Arts. 190 — 198. 

(2) ngd pa-ndng tseit ^ ^ Hm 'J^ * I am not able to walk' 

tszjink'd'ltH ^\^ \ PJ* yj^ gQ ' this man can read it' 

tHU yau shi Vi ^^ ^ ^^ i@ 'then he was about to go ikfOii|^ 
the rites,' or ' to make the proper greetings.' 

(3) te« te'ti «at« Ad Ad ^ ^ ^- ^-^ I ^J^espectfiilly-heartilylangking.' 

Iihi4ihi, tdL Mng kilng :^^ \ ^T ^ft ^tt'repeatedly bowing reYemilj.' 

§. 4. The principles ifivohed in the groyping qfwordm, 

297. Besides the ordinary formation of the parts of speech by the unioii 
of two, and sometimes of three syllables, the Chinese are fond of groapng 
together syllables, which form a rhythmical expression, and whicb are attaefaed 
to each other upon principles often different from the primary rules, but whidi 
accord with the less common rules of composition and construction : e. g. — 

tsUl't'iin sin-lcil P«| p tt jV^ -^t* *on the lip sweet, in the heart hitler.' 

Ui't*'Ang siatt-i yr fg] jh ±^ * in a great degree the same, in a small 
degree different,' = nearly alike: cf. Arts. 289 (2) and 293 (4). 

298. The first important principle of grouping is the appropriate selection 
of words having an opposite meaning, or which are generally connected in dis- 
syllabic phrases : e.g. t'ien-ti /^ j; |j 'heaven and earth;' wdn-^ou ^/ Tu* 

* civil and military.' These are separated, and compounded with two other 
words to form a set phrase or group : e. g. — 

t'dn-t'ien shwd-ti ^'^ T^ ^v \W. **'^ ^^ about every thing, to gossip.' 

tung tau si wal ^^ ^jjl tfti ^^ * to fall in all directions,' lit. * eastward 
and westward.' Hau-k'iu-chuen, p. 12. h. 16. 

299. Another leading feature in the grouping of words is repetition. This 
is extremely common, and has the effect of intensifying the meaning of the 
single syllable, and gives the notion of a good Tnany, often all, every, to the 
single noun. It is true, however, that it gives occasionally a meaning some- 
what at variance with the original notion conveyed by the word : e. g. — 

k^n^k^n kw*ctn lid Spi | &^1^ ^^ 'to detain as a guest with importunity.' 

tl tsui-Mun-h/iun ^^ QS ft^ | 'intoxicated completely.' 

hai)L'hail sung ngd ui \ j^ ft 'conduct mc properly.' Chrest. p. 12.1.23. 
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S^nrjtn m ahwd ^ \ ^[J ^^ ' every body says.' 

et^-<A^ sdng-ping ^ | ^ ^j *each (animal) is sick :' (cf. Arts. io6. a.) 

mhl-^l k'^i&n ^' I rif f^ 'truly to be pitied.' 

300. These repetitions must be construed according to the sense of the 
[BttBBage, sometimes as nouns, sometimes as adverbs, and sometimes as expres- 
of plurality, and very often as the imitation of natural sounds : e. g. — 



fi& wdnnwdn ^^ J'JT | ' to roam for pleasure.' 

W Mo d n^ *ien ta $hi waging ^m 'J^ ^^ ^ ^; | 'the whole sky is starry.' 

fiaia hOrha H ^ n^ I ^^ 'laughing with a Ha! ha!' 

301. Words expressing cognate notions or commonly associated ideas are 
placed together, and become phrases in groups of two, three, and four cha- 
ficterB each. These are virtually nouns or verbs, general terms, or special 
dcfflgnations of objects : e. g. — 

Isav4*ienp'i-4i Rn] *7C f ife ^*- 'open heaven,split earth,' = crecrfiow* (i 997.) 
ffin, king, tiing, tsing, ^ ^ M W* 'words, ways, and deeds,' =co7kftM^. 
fo^^^Msi-halTi ^j^ |7^ j^ lit. 'the five lakes and the four seas,' =«^tm>r2e^ 
kadrchdn tvi^n-chdn §% §^ {JM ^^ lit. 'the food and c\i^j*= the /east, 
Mfdng-hed u>d/ng-hed ^^ i& ^^ | lit. 'tolookand wait,'=to vm^yHend!^. 

§. 5. Uncommon use of certain words in phraaeology, 

302. The employment of single words in Chinese is very various, and fire- 
quently is quite exceptional, and to be explained only by reference to con- 
ventional usage; e. g. in 

hd^ iv JE' ' * *^rc^/ ^® ^^^^ *^® noim^e and the verb to hold united 
to form a conventional term for torch, 

k'eH^ P P J 'taste; from mc^Oh imdtotarte. 

Veilrkung tZl j 0^ 'evidence,' firom mouth and to deda/re. 

fimg-p^i qpT w^ 'the government confiscation paper posted on the front- 
door,' itomfUmg 'to seal/ and pi 'skin, bark.' 
shA-aheiJt j^ '^ ' a corpse,' from corpse and head, 

p^finy^Ku'^ ^ ^ ^ 'cannot bring himself to iqpeak of going/ 
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I 
*^'^* W ^^ • gwidb fcr » b€gnni^6.'= 

jA^kaH tf} I lit. ' one being 

305. Tii« Ktudeat of Chinese most abo e^wd to meet witk Tcry minj 
fli«igiiiitii/fi« fr/nned trj the meUphoricd nse ci words. Sodi are^ — 

nid Uai ^'j ~X' lit. *Hprouting talent,'= B. A., the first degree in schoUnhip. 

yda ii{ie. ^' '*^ jk[| lit. ^cloud-forehead,' = a A«a<i6aiu/. 

ytU. Ill likfi tiinniKT the names for many officers of gOTemment are formed 
by mf^toiiotny, unifig tlic name of the place, or of the employment: e.g. — 

(4n//-r/*?///^ Ijl) tM lit. 'pavilion centre,' =5rcn^^CTiian twAer. 

Ciii^ rhi 1 1 1 J 4*1 1 lit. * with-know,' but chl is here put for 

phi hihi. -I'll vXi lit. * knows the hieti (town)' or 

cAl/u -I;! I J|J- lit. * knows the^w (city),' therefore t^Hng-chl means *an assist- 
ant of the chl'hien or chl-fd' And these are equivalents for 'prefect' 
or * mayor.' 

307. Many expressions are purely foreign, and, although represented by 
Ohinese characters, those characters are not to be taken in their ordinaiy 
«Anse, but simply as the equivalents for certain foreign sounds : e. g. — 

y^flUn ^J jl 'opium.' 

V^ /^ Jjjy fw *Rli^tM.* i^c. to Mr. Edkins, from the Sanskrit sphaiiha. 
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The words referred to in this section are to be employed as compounds, 
excepting in sach a case as chv-hien, when the chl may stand in another 
compound for ehl^im. This habit of eliding a syllable is common in 
Chinese*. 

§. 6. The modificatuma and relations of the parte of speech. 

308. The meanings of words are modified by their connexion with other 
words. A noun may be the expression for a general notion, or an 
abstract term ; or it may be used to designate an individual only. In the 
expressions *man is mortal,* 'what will a man give for his lifeT *the man 
came again,* the word man stands in different relations; in the first case it 
means mankind; in the second, any man or ei?eri/ man; and in the third, 
soms particidar man. In Europe, grammarians call the words prefixed to 
the noun, by which the definite and indefinite or general notions are indi- 
cated, — articles. These articles are in their nature demonstrative pronouns ; 
and accordingly the Chinese use such pronouns wheu they desire to circum- 
scribe the notion of the noun : e. g. — 

jfn= man, mankind; ^6^*2n * that man,' =<A« maw; T/l-kd-jin ' a msxi* 

md-pi 'horses;' cKuen-chi 'ships,* (of. Art. 116.) 

k6'€hi-nui * the horse ;' nd, chi ctCvJen * the ship.' 

ntirjtn * woman ;' kd-nu-jtn * the woman ;' yl-kd-nxirjtn * a woman.* 
These are in the colloquial idiom; in the books various words (cf. Arts. 168 
and 174) are employed to limit or to render iudefinite the substantival 
notion. For the general term the simple monosyllable is often sufficient in 
classical composition. 

309. It must however be borne in mind that these distinctions in the 
meaning and use of words are not confined to the noun. Chinese verbs are 
used in a general sense or with a special application according to the form of 
the sentence or to the circumstances of their position and the addition of 
certain particles or adjimcts. If the student will refer to Arts. 189 ke, on 
the verb, and will compare them with the examples here given, he will obtain 
a clearer idea of these remarks than by the following examples alone. In 
Art 301. yhi-htng-ti^ing'tsingy 'words, ways, and deeds,' for the whole coti- 
duct, illustrates this remark. The words mean literally ' to speak, to act, to 
move, to rest' Tii/ng-ismg especially is an expression for a general term, 
the scope of which is indicated by the two opposite terms of moving and 
retUng implied by its component parts. In epistolary correspondence, and 
in the style of the classics, such forms of expression are common : e. g. in the 
prefietce to the Shing-yii or ' Sacred Edict' we have 

\ ' chi ' yU kdng-sdng tsd - si chi kien 

' Even to that which concerns the culture of the laud and the mulberry 
and labour in general.* 

• As the examples, which will be given in what follows, will be made up generally of 
words previously used in this work, the characters belonging to them will not be printed, 
excepting those not likely to be known by the ordinary student. 

P 
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310. Verbs formed in the maimer described in Art 200, belong to those used 
in a general sense, or as abstract terms, and thej may stand as the sabjecto of 
simple sentences, or as the restUt or purpose in a compound sentence : e; g. 
in the expressions tH-shU shi yad-kin-4i 'to read is important/ ni k'd-l t^-M 
md ? ' Can you read?' the word read is used in a general sense independent 
of any special act of reading. Again, in t*d lat tH^hil, ' he comes (or came) 
to read/ the word tH-shil expresses a purpose ; and in yiing nn Uid Icd-l ti& 
ahUf * take pains and then you will be able to read/ it expresses a result 
When such expressions as Htshil ' to read,' m^-tsi ' to write,* kirflin ' to eat 
rice,' k*ai cKuen * to sail,' hai-jtn ' to injure,' ahe-tsui * to forgiye,' are used in 
construction in the sentence, except in cases such as the above, the nouns 
compounded with them are dropped or separated from the verbal element 
Thus: t*d tH-liail sdrir-p^nr-^ahu) 'he has read three volumes.' But tA is also 
a special word for studying books : n\ tU-kiod S£^U md t ' Have you read 
the Four books?' that is, 'Have you studied them thoroughly)' To read 
simply is, k'dn 'to look at' The uses of such words will be found exemplified 
in the exercises, which follow the granmiar. 

311. The union of opposite terms has already been referred to in 
Arts. 117, 118, and there it was shown that two nouns of opposite significa- 
tion form a general term ; and that two adjectives in a similar way form an 
ahstrcLct noun. The same may be said of two verbs which represent two 
opposite notions ; e. g. to labour, — to rest, gives the general or indefinite 
notion of labouring, — vxyrking. 

312. The position marks the nominatwe case of the noun. Any word 
which stands before the verb may be the subject of that verb, unless it be 
inconsistent with the sense of the passage to construe it as such. In any 
other case it would be an adverbial expression, or as it were the accusative 
case placed absolutely, denoting the thing or part aflfected by the verb : e. g. 
(cf. Arts. 91, 92, 93, and 198, for the characters; and Hom. Od. a, 274, for 
(icc. abs.) — 

k'^-jin t^eh-k^ai, pit clmng-i k't-ch'd 

' The guest walked away, he was not pleased to drink tea.' 

hwd-kung wdn-kUn cJiai-jin tl 8hio6-hwd, tsiu pH hwdn-h\ 

' The painter heard the messenger's words, and (then) was displeased.' 

l-fH y^ tdng-wdn~lictu ' clothes, even they were pawned.' 

313. The genitive case is also shown in most cases by the position of the 
word before the noun to wliich it belongs, and very frequently by the pre- 
sence of the particle <<• H W between them, or chl J/^ if it be in the literary 
style : e. g. — 

Vii-tsidng ti nu-^r * the blacksmith's daughter.' 

kid-/u tl kimu'tsz * the courier's cudgel.' 

m^-fd tl sidng-tsz ' the groom's box.' 

mct'kid or rmt chl kUl ' the horse's foot.' 

»ien-sdng cJil hhln/jf *the teacher's brother,' or Hhe gentleman's brother.' 
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314. The dative case is shown hj the use of certain verbs which signify to 

fWBy to qffer. Such are ki ^^ and siing .^^ and ytl M[.» the two first 

being used in the colloquial idiom, the other in the book style* : e. g. — 

ti nl/dn k'i * give rice to you to eat.' 

bl ngd tsd che-h6 ' do this for me.' 

9unff yu t*d yi-kwei ydTig-taUn ' to present a dollar to him/ 

hUing yujtn-jtn * to speak to every body.' 

315. Other words, which are commonly used as prepositions, supply the 
want of case in the noun. Article 257 contains almost all the words which 
sre employed for this purpose. But as they are to be regarded as preposi- 
tiozis or postpositions, we must refer the student to the syntax of that part 
of speech. 

316. The accu9aUve case is shown merely by the position of the word 
after its verb, or between the parts of a separable verb : e. g. — 

ngd kiau4iail k6 jin lat ' I have called the man here.' 

Vi-Mhdng pH yaH mai ch'd * the merchant does not wish to buy tea:* 

sien^Mng cfii/dn liati ' the teacher has eaten the rice,' — (?Ma dined.) 

317. The voceUive case is disting^hed by being cut off from the rest of 
the sentence, either by the addition of a particle of exclamation, by the 
repetition of the word or the appropriate pronoun, or by the sense of the 
passage and the context : e. g. — 

LaiHryi-ya 1 1cd4i^n ngdj * O Sir ! pity me ! ' 

9taii-4rf ni pH-yail Icily * Boy ! weep not !' 

Chdng^ngdf Chdng-ngol nl, 'O Luna! Luna! you <fec.' + 

Cf. Mr. Wade's Ifstn-tsing-lH, Category of T'ihi, [5.] 

318. The (MUvoe and the locative and instrumenUU cases will be found 
fully exemplified under the Articles on the syntax of the prepositions. Two 
or three examples may here be given : — 

From (a place) is expressed by tadngy *to follow,' or Ui; e. g. — 
t*d 8hi Utdng Shdng-hal lat ti ' he is from Shanghai.* 

WiUi (instrumental) is translated by ydngy ' to use,' or i; e. g. — 

ngd ydng niaiir-taidngy ^ t*dy 'I struck him with a gun,' i. e. / shot him. 

By or through (causal) is expressed by yln-wel or toeUtsi *on account of;' — 
t*d tafUrk*Uy yin-toei yiitp*dy*he fled through fear,' lit. * because he had fear.' 

319. The modifications of the noun with regard to geiuler and number are 
seldom made. When this is done, special words are employed to mark the 
gender of the noun, and certain adjuncts are used to show the plurality. 
Some of these words will be found in Arts. 123 — 128. The following are 
examples of the use of such words : — 

* n ^ and tol J V^ are used to translate foVy (instead of.) 
. t Vide J. G. Bridgpman'e translation of Premare's Notitia Lingwjc Siniccc, p. 29, 

P 2 
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yiU r^n-jtrif yik nil-jtn shdng-hid 9dn-pd-k6, 'there were meu uid there 

were women, about three hundred.* 
nl ti chl-nu lat mo f 'Is your niece comeT 

kln-t'ien td-lii, td-shd yl-chi kung-chu, 'to-day in hunting, (we) killed a boar.' 
K'ung-t^z t^ng mH-yiil lihiig-koy or mUryih lidng-ko K*ilng't$z, 'there are 

not two of the Confucius sort.' 

320. Examples of the use of the plural particles and adjuncts, given in 
Arts. 126 and 127, now follow: — 

chiing-jtn hwdn wi-kl td-ying 'before the men had replied;' v. Chrest. Ha^- 

JciHy p. II. b. 10. 
chii-wei aiensdng! ' Grentlemen !' 
shu-mtn (B.) =: pd'8ing'm4n (coll.) 'the people.' 
chU-aien-adng kial wd ping ' none of the teachers are ill.' 
hil'to jln pit k'o-l Ui-Iid-ta'idng ' many men cannot shoot.' 
che-ti-hiung-indn 'your brothers' (often); v. H8in-tsvng4ily Shing-yii, [19.] 
wl-7?i<J/i />i7i^-w?7i-7»4n 'you, soldiers and people.' [39.] 
chdng-ahin kd yiU sd kuxin ti ai-Utng ' each of the gods has his own affidra 

to manage.' [358.] 
pd-sing-m^n ad pal ti kd-chu-4r, pH t'iingf 'the places where the people 

worship are various,' lit. ' each place not the same.' 
ping-vitti-jin t(^ng * soldiers and |>eople all.' 

321. Further examples to illustrate the plural particles in Arts. 1 96, 1 97 : — 
jtn-kiul chl taz * all men know this.' 

kiun-cMn kial kH 'the prince and the minister both wept;' v. San^nod^ 

p. 18. d. 12. 
k'U'kd t'lhig-k'H 'all and each wept bitterly;' v. San-ktody p. 18. k. 25. 
jd-?iien ta'Ung chl ' the scholars all followed him.' 
8hvrhwdnrch*dn-akio6 'all obstinate detractors;' v. SJwrking, p. i. i. 23. 
nuiuf-fu, kung-taidng thng ' husbandmen and artisans.' 
aht yih hwdn-kwdn TaaH-tal tdng ' at that time there were the eunuchs of 

Tsau-tsl's party;' v. San-kwd^ Litho. p. 11. g. 13. 
Tdng^, pel^y lui^^y tat^y taad^, and cheu^ are all used after nominal notions 
to express plurality, — a claaa or party: e g. — 
6-pei ' the wicked ;' taien-pel ' predecessors ;' hed-pel ' successors.' 
ifydtigS'i chl pel ' those who forget right principle.' 
t'thig-pei chljin * men of the same class,' i. e. equala, 
kwdn-taady ' officers, mandarins,* (not commonly used.) 
fl^'lul ovfl't\% i ' vagabonds ;' wh-taiy ' we,' belongs to the literary style. 
chil-fdn unl-kihi ' the imiverse of things,' — all thinga, 

yiU-ad-^tai-toH k*U pit alml :^^ f^' g^ ^J jfi ^ i^ Ut ' the 

things that were given, all he did not receive,' i. e. he received none 
of the thinga that were given. 
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JTd ^^ , * manj/ sometimes follows the noun to which it belongs : e. g. — 

Ckung-kwdjln to ch'U toat-fdng ' many Chinese go abroad.' 

322. A few of the ordinary phrases denoting plurality, or the whole group 
r collection of objects, may here be given. The Chinese in naming certain 
bttBes of things have attached a number to the generic term, according as 
tiey conceived the genus to be divided into more or fewer species; and these 
xpressions have come to mean the whole class accordingly : e. g. they say — 

9Sn-kwdng^ * the three lights,* i. e. sun, moon, cmd stars, 

^Sn-tsat ^ * the three powers,' i. e. hea/ven, earth, <md man, 

9dn'kiati<^ 'the three religions,* Le. jH^, shi^, tail^, 'Confucius, Buddhist^ 

and Tauist/ 
M£-kiS 'the four seasons,' i. e. chun, h/id, tsia, tUng, 'spring, summer, autumn, 

and winter.' 
¥jikrh%ng 'the five elements,* i. e. kin, mH, shwul, hd, t'd, 'metal, wood, water, 

fire, and earth.* 
wdriun ' the five relations of life,' i. e. between kiun and chin, fu and tel, 
Ju and fa, hiung and ti, pdng and yiH, ' i. Prince and subject, a. 

&ther and son, 3. husband and wife, 4. elder and younger brothers^ 

and 5. friends.' 
wi^k^a ' the five kinds of grain ;' iml-tsid ' the five degrees of nobility.' 
unl-tcl ' the five tastes,' i. e. sour, sweet, bitter^ acrid, and salt, 
%ffUr<Jidng ' the five virtues,' — jtn, i, h, chi, sin, i. e. benevolence, justice, pro- 

priety, prudence, and truth, 
10,'% ' the six arts,' — H, yd, she, yH, shU, sit, i. e. etiquette, music, ao'chery, 

driving a carriage, writing, and a/rithmetic, 
tsi'tsing 'the seven passions or emotions,' — hi, nH, gal. Id, ngai, vrd, yH, i, e. 

joy (external), anger, grief, delight (internal), hve, hatred, desire, 
pd-kwd ' the eight diagrams,' the theme of the Yi-king, 
kHH-t'ien ' the nine heavens ;' and kiil-cheu ' the nine islands,' for the world, 
wdn4l ' all the virtues,' and wdTh-shi ' all ages.' 

fhey also sometimes express multitude by using adverbially such terms as 
rwarms of insects, vast forests, oceans, seas, mountains, &c, : v. Art. 288. (3.) 

323. The modifications of adjectives, in respect of degree, are very various, 
md are effected by the addition of certain words and particles to the adjective, 
^o alteration however can be made in the adjective to show the distinctions 
>f gender, number, and person. It stands generally before its noun, either 

mmediately, or it is connected with it by the particle ti^ij (c.) or chi ^^ 

R) being placed between them. Some adjectives seem to require these 
)articles, either to avoid ambiguity in the expression, or for the sake of the 
*hythm; e. g. shenjtn * a virtuous man,' not shhi-chl-jtn, but kung-taH tijin 
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*' m josl ntftn.' The mle giren in Art. 132 dboiild be obeenredy tliai nbe&a 
Terb enters into tbe composition of the adjectnre^ the H or dU is reqmrei 

324. Exjunples of the amstniction of ftdjeetives *. 

cAe^ ttiht-^uml, ' here it is shallow wster.' 
t'd^ kihksAi % U'ienj ' his knowledge is superficial* 
iin^-ii-a jtn or ts'uH^-ming-H jtn 'a derer man.' 
i'iak'-miau-ii tdd/^g-iuHg ' a dexterooB artisan.* 
96-jki^ c^ ' snow-white paper.* 
prng-liAng-ii jAktim ' icj-eold water.' 
td-a^nrH haH-ki ^ 'a brare hero.* 
hinff-iau^ hufAng-ii *a righteous emperor.* 
wfn-y^ a siin-m»g ' a scholar of great attainments and pobsh.* 
€ke4e&4»£ Uing-ti'U ni ' these characters are written wi& degance.* 
Jid-Uen-H jln4dd 'a miserable indrndnaL* 
lio-y^ng-tif^Ui^ ' a method whidi maj be used.* 
hak^yidng-ii fUatk-itidng ^ ' a nsefbl fowling-piece.* 
haik-nau-ii si-tsing^ 'a laughable affiur.* 
cA^-A hwdn-hl-fi H-Jang ' this » a pleasant place* 
ehe-id siai^r hw6-iung-€i ' this boj is actire.' 
t*d yi^ yiiHri*(kng-t$ien fi pdng-yiik ' he has ridi fnend&* 
tazjtn yih li-Ux-H ' this man is strong.* 
tnik-yih lihng-sln-€i ' a man without a conscience.* 
jAI yih-hah-isi'd 'A« is a well-intentioned person.* 
chS-ko tung-si sht cM tl 'this thing is metde o/" paper.* 
pa shij shi mO-tsd-tK ' no. it is made of wood.' 
shl jhi-hqn-tl kican-j'd ' he is a hated mandarin.' 
tsz 8Z shi jUi-k^o-hdn-ti *this affair is hateful' 
pil-siang-kdn-ti * it is of no consequence,' — ^nimporte.^ 
kln-Cien t*d pii shied ng-kicai-tt * to-day he is unwell.' 
Chung-kicoj Ying-kicv, pu-ho-mtl-tl, * China and England are inimical to each 
other," 

325. The comjKirison of the ailjective can best be shown by means of 
examples. For the auxiliary adjuncts the student may refer to Arts. 144, 
145, and 148 — 150. 

che-ko hiiti-th nd-lo kang-haii-Ci, * this is good, but that is better;' and 

nd-ko knng-kid-hau *and that is better still.' 

7igd tso-t' it'll mai kan4j-kid-jxiU'2)€i-tl tung-sl *I bought a still more precious 

thin»j vestonlav.' 
n) pi t'd kad *you are taller than he is,' 
i*d pdJA-m kad * he is not so tall as you,* or 
t\t md-gih lu-kad ^ he has not your height.' 

♦ For the words the student may n?fer to Arts. 133 — 141, p. 55. 
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n^-k6 hail m Hhis is better!' lit. 'this is good!' We most suppose some 
one making a selection, and taking up one article, which he con- 
ceives to be superior to the rest. 

pd hail ti to, hail tl shaii, lit. * the not good are many, the good, few,' which 
is equivalent to ' there are more bad ones than good ones.' 

326. The expression of the comparative degree is further effected by 
means of the words yiH * again, more,' and Uai * again,' htodn * still, besides,' 
yS ' to pass over,' t/ti * to exceed,' and some others of a similar meaning : 
cf. Art 148. 

Examples. 
yu-taail-f/u-hail Hhe earlier the better;' t/u is used in the same way, but 

not often in speaking. 
hd lcai4iah k'eh-ts^, hid-yu yiii to, *when the river had overflowed its 

banks, the rain fell still more.' 
fnH-yiH tsai si-tl * there is no finer.' 
pit ndng pi ehe-ko si-tl * you cannot get finer than this.' 
yaH-ch'iten hwdn yaii ktvai * row faster.' 
ngd Jcdn t*d pi pl-jtn tU chiing * I look upon him as certainly more honest 

than other men;' cAt^=* heavy,' — 'well-principled.* 
/ti td lidng td *■ the greater his fortune^ the greater his bounty.' 

ngi toai kid sin & p ^yh Tip 4^ ' give a higher salary,' lit. ' allowance 

beyond add recompense.' ffsir^taing-lit, Fart III. 22. 

kqng lei chitng-liail Sf^ ^f Bffif j^ *the more inflamed it swells.' Hnn- 

tsing-lU, P. III. 29. The chitng4iail in this place is like the imper- 
sonal in Latin. 

Most of these sentences might be otherwise translated in respect of form, but 

no difference in meaning would arise therefrom. 

327. The form for the limitation of the quality of the adjective is the 
following. Various words may be used for rather, 

mal Jewel yi sie ' bought it rather dear.' 

td-Udng ti^n 4^ ' a little more generous.' 

nd yi-kd ttodn yi cJCi ' that one is shorter by a foot.' 

328. The word in Chinese forms of comparison which seems to take the 
place of them in English is yH jj^ : e. g. — 

iai^ hail yd ahvml ' wine is better than water/ or 

tsiU pi ahwul hang hail would express the same, although it is not so exact 
as the former, for in it the goodness of both is implied, which might 
not be true of some other articles under comparison. 

shin yd hal ' deeper than the sea' (B.). 

jtnfed yU si *men more than work/br them" (B.); feA *to float,' — 'to exceed.' 

h!^ yU has the sense of 'with respect to,' and so 'in comparison with;' v. 
Arts, on the particles, and the examples in the exercises. 
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329. In ArtL 146 And 151 — 154 the student will find the fonoB eftti 
m^feriatiw degree, and it rcnudiM only to grne liere a few ezunpleB of to 
iissge. The Tmrioos degrees of tlie sBperkthre sre shown b j the ssme iradl^ 
which most be trsnslsled by wtoai, eery, too, socor^ng to the sense rapM 
by the context : e. g. — 

<*d ti king-wet img-pi-kak * his sdions are Teiy bad.* 

hau k'i-iwai yi ({^) 'tcit wonderfnl* (B.). 

haii pd i'ht yi 'rery mnch afflicted ;* this ezpresnon, in which pik i^, 
'not,* intensifies, is equivalent to tkt-fqH k'k ti; and mtt J ^9 'to be without^* 
b sometimes substituted for pH in soch phrases. The ndjectiYe with tiie 
negative before it most be looked upon as one word, and the negative partadfl 
then stands as a privative particle ; e. g. hait mA4i/dtng'Hn is ' veiy wantiag 
in consdence,* not 'well may he have no conscience,* as translated after 
Piremare by Bridgman *. The other examples given by Ftemare prove tliii 

view to be correct, — for urA fflf, 'without,* is used occasionally in the nine 

sense: thus — 

nl hau mii-laii'li ' you are very unreasonable.* 
hail wH-pd^-pi^ 'entirely without method,* or 'very unmethodical* 
k't tsung-mtng shin pd thing ^ ' his intelligence is quite unsurpassable.* 
ti-mH I'al ch'H yAng-i ' the theme turns out to be a very easy one.* The 

dCa, here belongs to the ydng-i; ti-mH is the subject, the remainder the pr^ 

dicate of the sentence. 

330. It may be ol)8erved that the particles which form the superlative 
are very frequently suffixed instead of being prefixed, — and this is especiallj 
the case in the books, and in the higher colloquial style ; e. g. — 

m^i ski shin kl 'a very beautiful countenance.' (1700, 107 1.) 
Uu-gai shin \ (^-) 'very amiable.* 

331. Examples of the superlative with t'ai y^, t'd jj^Vi ^^^ ktc6 m 
are the following: — 

pa yaii t'ai k'ien^ * do not be too modest.' 

che ki t'ai hihi^ * this plan is too dangerous.' 

hid sfieii t*t hfin-liau 'it is struck too much,' this is the impersonal form, 

but it is equivalent to *you struck me too hard.' 
t'e tslng-si liah ' it is too delicate.' 
nl ye Ct to sin *you are a person of too much heart.' 
tsiii t'e Hi kl liah 'the wine — it was drunk too quickly.' (1068, 1074.) 
v)4'nrli ]/il shin t*un{/-t*eu^ *in learning not very profound.' 
sing-ts'tng kwo mjaii *he is too proud;' sing-tslny^^ temjieT, mind.' 



• Vide Bridgman's translation of Preraare's Notitia LingiLtc Siiiiccfy p. 83. 
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^.333. The following expressioiiB illustrate the use of iB iSb, tsS ]|ft, tiui 




M k'd'iiaU-ki'liait 'this is most laughable.' 
IXr4d ^fUtsS-micifi ' a yery large temple.* 
M-^k'taH-H hwd-kung ' a most clever painter.' 
M^'m/A-Jsiau Mi hwd *• most unintelligible language.' leidii (i 1 29). 
ftil wd ki-hwui^f lit. 'entirely without opportunity.' Mr. Bridgraan has 

rendered it ' exceedingly unfortunate.' 
UAi-kau theil-Uodn ^ ' yery skilful.' kau ' high.' 
■watf pA-Jcd-ytn ' wonderful, unspeakably.' 
h^ ^Mk4i Uting ' a yery deep welL' 
iaSrmUai^ istl^mia4j ' very good ! very good ! ' 
aJU k6 uSrmioy^lfli-t^ ' it is a most admirable plan ;' v. Shing-yii, p. 7 . h. 2 4, &c 

333. The phrases Mr-fan and ti-yifpii'8hing,pil'kwd, and liaiHr-pH-ti (y. Arts. 
151 and 153) should be remembered as adjuncts to form the superlative notion : 
e.g.— 

tSng-U $hUfqn tavng-nH ^ ' bom very well-fftvoured.' 

fiA tA-M'fw^haU * not very very good.' 

tir-yi nUa4 ' very wonderful :' cf. Americanism y^^^-ro^. 

^M^'fanjin taat^ 'very beautiful in countenance;' so 

wit'/qn hall means ' five parts good,' — ' pretty good/ and 

M-fan hail 'several parts good,' — 'in some degree good.' 

pA-^ing hl-hwdn, lit. ' not conquer joy,' — ' extremely glad;' or 

M pA-49i'8hingy lit. 'joyful not conquer himself,' like fKoraais. 

hl-hwdn Uail-pU-ti ' most joyful,' lit. ' cannot end his joy.' 

hu)dn-hl fv4-9d-pil'ki^y lit. 'joy — interminable.' 

inti k'il pH-kwd ' most miserable beyond compare.' 

kimg-taH pHrkwd-tl ' surpassing just.' 

kwai-8ii H m6^ kw6 yU tsi ' insurpassably swift' (B.) 

^eu^ ahin-pil-Mng * desperately wicked.' 

U'dnrntdwdyUyUu^li^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ jj^ 'incomparably cruel.' (B.) 

334. There are other phrases and words used for the purpose of intensify- 
ing the attribute, but these will be found under the section on the particles 
md in other parts of this work. The following however must come in here 
[c£ Arts. 152 and 153 for the characters used) : — 

hiung H li-hai 'most cruel;' (tl 'to obtain,' or tl the gen. pa.) 

nl yi shd latl-ahi liail ' you are too honest ;' {ye ' also,' the fin. pa.) 

t'dn tsiH kw6-td ' he is too fond of wine.' 

* tiki-fan meaning ' ten parts,' which is like saying the whole of any thing. thX-dr-fan 
voold mean ' twelve parts,' and be a stronger intensifier than ahi-fdn. 
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ch*au-kiun ^g B lit. ' to surpass the oommon hard.' 
chd-lt s[ w lit. 'to establish as pre-emment.' 
ch6-t8& I ^p lit. * to surpass exceedingly.* 
ch6-yu I ^^ lit. ' surpassing excellent' 
cM'lUi ]A\ ^3 lit. ' to stand out from his class.' 
sai'kwo y^ 2m lit. ' to excel and overpass.' 
sai-shing \ n^ lit. * to excel and conquer.' 
taui'kwel 5S SU ^^** * ^^^^^ chief,' — ' chief of sinnerB.' 
d-kvoei ^^- I lit. 'wicked head,' — 'the most wicked.' 

kai-ahi ^^ m[ lit. ' cover age/ — ' the most eminent of his age.' 

These expressions do not occur in common conversation, but are used with 
elegance in literary composition. 

335. The measure of a thing, as regards nwmher, is denoted by the numend 
being placed before the noun, with the proper appositive between them, or by 
placing the numeral and the appositive after the noun, thus idn-pi-fn/dL or md 
8dn-pl is 'three horses,* ai-chi-cKuhi or cJCu^si-M 'four ships,' yi4cUn ifeA- 
kwai tl 8£'t8tng 'a strange affair ;' and when it refers to quantity it is expressed 
by the numeral and some special word denoting the measure of quantity, and 
these are placed after the noun to which they apply (c£ 287) : e. g. — 

8dn-8i'k6-jtn yln-liaii adn-wh-pei'taiil ' three or four men drank from three 

to five cups of wine.' 
ngd yau nial l-chdng 8dn-t*aii ' I wish to buy three suits of clothes.' 
Hd-pi^ 8dn-nihi, yt-tdn t*ilng-ll^, 'separated for three years, on a sadden 

we are united.* (Prov. and Epistolary.) 

336. The following examples will show how numbers are constituted and 
modified : — 

adn-ai'kd ' three or four ;' 8hl 8^-wil k6 * fourteen or fifteen ;' 
wh-liL'8hi k6 * fifty or sixty ;' lH UH taien * six or seven thousand ;' 
tal pd nuin * seventy or eighty thousand.' 

337. It should be noted that a point of time is placed first generally, but not 
before the subject of the sentence, and especially if this be a pronoun ; and that 
duration of time is placed after the expression to which it belongs : e. g. — 

ngd t8d't'ien tH-ahii liail * I read yesterday.' 
t'd tH-ahU 8dn-t*ien * he has read for three days.' 
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nl ts'ihirjl pU lat * you did not come the day before yesterday.* 
t9*ih^8dn-t'ien t'd pU-shi che-ydng * three days ago he was not so.' 
ts'ihir-sdn-t'ien t'd pU k*l-fdn * three days ago he would not eat.' 
t'd pH k'l'fdn 2/ih ai-t'ien *he has not eaten any thing for four days.' 
ts'iSnrsdn't'ien t'd si-liah * he died three days ago.' 
t'd 8£4iaU advrt'ien *he has been dead three days.' 

338. The measures of length or hreadthy umglU or qv/miiity of any kind are 
put after the verb : — 

ko-tsi p'aijir-cKU shl ll liail *the robber ran ten li*.^ (2826, 191 9.) 
che yi-tiail-hd JGWdn-ti yl-U-lH * this river is one li wide.' 
ni lat-tt-ch*t yi-tUn-chung 'you came late by cm hour.' 
die-yi-t^-t'd kad-ti ahl c^tz^ 'this pagoda is ten chdng* high.' (2529.) 

339. Many measures of time, space, weight, kc, are used as appositives^ 
and then stand in the place of the appositive^ between the numeral and the 
noun : e. g. — 

lU ttH meh t'ihi 'a six or seven acre field.' (17 10.) 
yi tdn mt *a pecul of rice.' (2559.) 
wit t'ien sht-hed *a period of five days.' (584.) 
t'd k'l-liail adn-iod/nr/dn * he has eaten three bowls of rice.' (pfg.) 
See Appendix for the tables of times, weights, and measures. 

340. The syntax of proper names and their relative positions may here be 
noticed, and the student may refer to Art. 121 for the same subject. 

The name of an individual consists of his sing, the name of his family (gena), 
which is commonly but one syllable, and is placed ^«^/ and then follows his 
fntng (cognomen), which is generally dissyllabic : e. g. in 
T*cmg JUd-hiim, T*cmg is the name for the whole gens, and Hid-hiun, the 
name {cognomen) for the individual of that gens. 

Sometimes in books the word shi Hh , ' family/ is added after the iing, but 

only when the mi/ng is omitted. In asking a person's name we should always 
enquire what his aring is, and then address him by that name with the appro- 
priate addition of sven-s&ng or sidng-kung, kc, : e. g. — 
Sien-sdng, kau sing d f * Sir, your eminent name 1' 
aiait eing Li 'my insignificant name is Lee.' 
Li sien-^dng k'd haii md f ' How do you do Mr. Leel' 
No distinction is made by the Chinese between the name of the clan (gens) 
and the name of the fisMnily {/amilia), but the name of the whole gens is attri- 
buted to each individual It will be seen that the Chinese and the Eoman 
order of announcing the names is similar ; first the nom^n, then the cognomen; 
first the sing, then the mtng. In his writings the author uses his mtng by 
way of humility, but in addressing any one worthy of respect the sing is 

invariably used. The tsi j yT ^^ ' title' is taken by every youth of education 



* A U = iS^JJl feet English, or 17^ li = 10 miles English; and a ^dng s 10 eh% or 141 
inches English. 
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on attuning kb ma j o ri tr . In writing this IbUowi the other two muk 
In addition to these there is a name given to honotur the dead, this is eaU 

the Airui g^ (* to respect*) : and if it be in hononr of a great man, or of a 
emperor, the expression is miau-kaii ]^ la^ ' temple designation,' beeuN 
the memorials of such persons are preserved in the temple of ancestors, fib 
the images of the Roman ancestors in the atrium *. 

341. All the titles or honour and of office precede the ting, winch is med 
alone in snch cases : e. g. Kin-dCal, Td^kin, Plng-pd Shdng-^kOy Lihng-Ei 
Tiiing-t^^ Zin, L e. lit ' Imperial Commiiwioncr, Minister of State, a JPrendcsfc 
of the Board of War, and Governor of the Two-Hn ('lake') Provinces, — I«i:' 
(cf the notes upon the Chinese text ia page 23 of the Chrestomathy.) TUi 
mle does not however hold good with respect to the t^ms sien-eang 'teadicr,* 
tiang-kung *' Sir,' and snch expressions of dvilitr ; these invariably follow the 
fing. 

342. The names of places in China are all significant, although, as with 
European local names, the meaning is seldom thought of: e. g. Kiang-n 'the 
nver 8 west,' Hu-ndn ' the lake s south,' are names of provinceSw But the 
names of foreign places and persons are given in a changed form, according 
as the Cliinese are able to pronounce them t : e. g. Ytng-kd4t for ' England;' 
Fd4an-ei for 'France;' Xgo-lo-^z for 'Russia;' Lgn-tqn for 'London.' 
'Alexander' would be A-id-^ajk-ta-qr in Chinese; 'Elgin,' B-qr-kin. But 
foreigners in China generally choose a Chinese family name {'ting), which is 
like the first open syllable of their own surname, and they adopt this for 
their surname: e.g. * Mr. Hobson' might use Ho; 'Mr. Cave,' Ka or Kai; 
* Mr. Broii^'n/ Lau or Lo. 

343. The names of cities and toicris are simply the names of the pronnces 
or districts of which they are the chief places : e. g. Shun-t^ien-fU, i. e. * chief 
place of the department of Shun-Cidn is Peking.' The word Fd-king means 
the * northern capital/ just as ydn-klng means the * southern capital.' Kw^ng- 
cheu-fuj i. e. * chief place of the department of Kiccttig-cheu is Canton,' a word 
which is a corruption of Kic^ng-tung, written by the Portuguese in former 
times Can-ton. 

344. The names of countries, islands^ rivers, mountninSj are followed by 
the words kiod^ * kingdom;' t*an^ or ckeil^ or sil^ 'island;' kidng^ or ho^ 
'river;' sJidn^ or Itng^ * mountain or peak:' e.g. JUp^n kio6 'Japan;' 
Ying-kcl-ll-kwu or Ying-kw6 or Td-f/iiig-kivd 'England,' put for 'Great 

* M. Bazin says, in his Grammaire }fandar{ncy p. 2, that there are two thousand three 
hundred different family names given in the "Universal Biography." This is a large 
Chinese work called the Skisinfj-pu, i. e. * Records of families,* a copy of which is pre- 
served in the Royal Asiatic Society's Libntry. 

+ This is similar to the French pronunciation of foreign words : e. g. Qrtnvi^ for 
Qreenvnch. 
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Britain;* Kiau^-eheH commonly called 'Qreen Island* (near Hongkong); 
Tdtng-Mng-cheUy i. e. 'Kellet's Island;* ChU-m 'Bamboo Island;* Hi-ahci/n 
' Black mountain ;' Mei4tng * Flum-peak or ridge' (to the north of Canton). 

345. The construction of pronouns now claims our attention. In their 
isolated state, without the addition of any grammatical particle, their position 
alone will show the case to which they belong : e. g. in t*d t'Ung-nl yad IcA, 
' he wants to go with you,* the pronoun i^cL must be in the nominative case, 
and the pronoim nl in the accusative after Ciing : 

t'd pU kwdn-hi ni 'he does not like you :* t'd is nom.; nl, ace 

346. The personal pronou/n is frequently omitted in Chinese : when it is 
expressed its position shows the case in which it must be construed; if before 
the verb, it will almost always be in the nominative case; if after the verb, in 
the accusative. The words used for the pronoun of the first person vary 
according to the style of the composition in which they occur. Some of these 
distinctions will be seen by referring to Arts. 164, 165, and 179, where the 
characters will be found. 

ngd yaH n\ fUng-ngd JcU ' I want you to go with me.' 
pa yaH t^Hng^nl JcU ' I will not go with you.* 

nl td ngdy pH-haii ' you strike me and do wrong,* or ' in striking me, you do 
wrong.' 

In the books the student may expect to find the pronoun occasionally placed 
before the verb as the object of the verb, not the subject; e. g. in the Lun-yu 
of Confucius — 

pU nffU chi Jf^ S* -MI lit. ' not me know/ ' when I am unrecognised.' 

ngd shut k'% ^ij gtt HJT lit ' I whom insult,' * whomsoever I insult' 

347. The nature of the expression enables the Chinese sometimes to dis- 
pense with the pronoun ; e. g. — 

kau sing d f ' You/r great name Sir f ' 
kiii fc4n tal'hiung *I have long heard of you Sir.' 

ki si yi'htmii '/ have ardently desired a meeting with you;^ v. HaH-Jciili- 
chuhh (i), p. 8. h. 20 and 28. 

348. The designation of the person is frequently used for the personal 
pronoun : — 

Li sien-sdng Ud hail mdf 'Are you well, Mr. Leef ' (v. Art 340.) 
chU-kung isi^ siipi chl^ My lord you should avoid him ;' v. Sdn-kwd-chi (4), 

p. 20. d. 13. 
lei^nrleiil td-yi che k6 gar^H^ '/ b^ of your excellency to grant me this 

£ftvour;' v. Dialogues &c (i), p. 27. b. i. 

wai'Shdng fd faX - jtn tai tsihi, f& - ki chm-hd p^-shdng 

^I' ® a * A « «f « W H 11 * ffi 

'/, the foreign merchant, hasten to your excellency's tribonaly and humbly 
beg you to bestow a glance on hm, a merchant' 
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ta§^ t dm f S 'I <Bl 'yoiyr bnUhcr*) Toterdaj proceeded to i«l 
BDoa jpwi,' ▼. Hmii-4^iu^dmen (i). pu 8. d. 13. 

^^ As Uie *rTi^.i»aie 1iat« no ^c<nftn'»g pranoun in form, they use eoi- 

It fiae pcnGQk pr«i&:4ixia wicii die purdde A H^ attached to than, hA 

ths s ecnivaLeBt to uie zcnftrre cMe. which answers the purpose for vinek 
the pcoMSKTe proaoim as eommoah- vaed : e. g. ni-^i /u^m^ *' jour pannlif 
f '4-n AiiiA^-^ ' £i» tTocher :* a^v-fl fkm^-4k * mj house.* 

35c. In qpeadfjCa acd commaiidi or iuiitadoDS the pronoona are frecjoeotly 
omhtai : e. g. — 

biii«^<#*3 - p-raj be s«ased f yam jklmmtu f ^ what do ytm want?* 

3^« c4i /'in '/ wmct mj dinner i pA pk t»4i ^do not be extreme in etiquette* 

3^ a^^ iiw sAtHM^ / * what do yvu wish me to do I' 

351. The refiexiTe pronoon faf-ii regnJarlr follows the personal pronoun^ 
hot it b often nKd aloce when the other pronoon is nnderstood : e. g. — 

11^3 Ui-ki ptA-Fdng k'u * I for mj part will not go.' 
nl Uz-ti s4iDtWa«i-7tii4i tke-io * joa said that joorseH* 
t*d tsz-In p^ kwdn-Ai * he himself is not pleased.* 
Bat other words ant nsini (k-t the reflexire pronoon, sndi as akm * bodj,' &c, 

352. The demonstratire pronouns ibUow the same mles as the penoiuJ 
pronouns, but the syntax of the rdatirt pronoun, or rather of the demonsfn- 
tiTe used for the relative, will require further elucidation : e. g. — 

na t^ n^i'j ft ' the niAn who struck me.' 

n^j'j sj ihiC'j t'i ' what I said-' 

H' *0 tu (' ^h'i • the bK.K»k. which you are reading.' 

t/ia pn u'iiioj ch^, .•A<i;*-*ViT. 'if there are any who will not follow, cut them 

down:' V. .'^'An-hrO-:^tt (^31, p. 19. b. 15. 
shnn-ngo che, sCufj ; t/'t >wm cJte, fz, ' those who obey me, 8?mU live; those who 

oppose me. shaU die ;' v. ^an-hcO-<r?ti (3), p. 19. i. 11. 

gai-/u-mu-che 'those who love their j^rents;' v. the Arts, on the particles 
che ^^ and so jm. 

353. Sometimes there is no sign for the relative, but the context shows 
that the words must be construed with a relative pronoun in English : e. g. — 

Ub'Shdng yt-jtn Cui-gdn 'one man, of those who were sitting, pushed the 
table;' v. Sdn-kwo^hi (3), p. 19. g. 7. 

354. The use of the ahui, * who,' and ahimmd^ * what,' for any body and any 
thing may here be exemplified : thus, a master speaking to his servant might 
say, Ukt ti shi akuti *who is that come?' the servant might reply, mH yiU 
shut lai ' there is not any one come.' XI yau shimmd, ngo tsiu tsd ahimmd^ 
*Ifjou want any thing, then I will do it (any thing) ;' v. Mandarin Phrases, 
p. 27. d. 6. 
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355. The characters in Art 174 are further illustrated by the following 
examples : — 

meii-jin ka^-su-liail ngd ' a certain man told me.' direst p. a8. a. 20. 

nl yiil ki4S yin-tsihh f * how much money have you 1 ' 

ngd mU i/iii shimmd ' I have not any.* 

che-ki't*ien hid-yu-liail * it has rained for some days.* 

tingji Uai I 'another day again consult;' v. Sdnrkwd^i (4), p. 20. b. 18. 

pH yaH hai pi-jtn * do not injure others.* 

nl k*d-l pl-ydng ts6 * you may do it another way.' 

pl-ydng mH f/iU * there is no other kind.* 

aUrpijtn md 'several hundred men and horses ;* v. Sdn-kwd^l {2), p. 1 8. d. 4. 

met-jl Jed tU * you may read every day.* 

mH-f/iii yl-ne ' I have not even a little (or a few).* 

kd-jtn yiil ytn-ta'iin t6 ' each man has much money.* 

356. The forms for whoever, &c., given in Art. 175, need further exempli- 
fication. A few examples of their uses may be given here^ and an exercise 
upon them will be found in the third part of this work. 

nl sui-pUn shwd * say whatever you like.' 

pU-ktodn 8himmd jin kidng * whoever speaks.* 

pHrJcii hdjtn shwd t8^ ' no matter who says this.* 

pH'leU tO'Shail yln-ta'iin ' whatever quantity of money/ or * no matter how 

much money.* 
jin pU-k'U tail n^ZI ' wherever a man goes,* 
tu yaii kidng li-etng ' he ought to speak common sense.' 

Some of the forms used in the books are occasionally employed in the higher 
colloquial style. 

pit44n hd aht ^ ^^ ^Sf pi 'whenever.* 

tnei yi nihi OT • — * Jgjl ' whenever I think.* 

ngd mei-ts£ tad t*d ndrJX Jeiif hi ngd rnng-^ ' every time I go to his place, he 
^ves me presents.' 

ntt yuy chi ch*au uM - jpg. mW j^y ' whenever I met with any, I at once 

copied theni' 

Suty lit ' to follow/ conve3rs the signification of ' as often as, according to, in 
consequence of:* c£ sequence from eequor, Germ. Folge^ /olgend from /dgen, 
yu ' to meet witL* The other words which mean to follow, to use, to take, 
to meet with, correspond with the usages of Greek words: cf. dicoKov&tn 'in 
accordance with,' 6 tvx»p = Lat quivie, and the use of xp^f^^yoff, fym^, ^pmif, 

Xa3<&v. Bee I l?l, yilng )fj, yii^ 7^ , nd ^, p^ ^}^. C£ also to't% ^j^ 

and $it ^p ' to accord with, to cause to follow, to lead,' in the phrase td-eU 

* generally, on an average.' 
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357. Tlie expressioiiB tdrflii^ and flm akme, iA-hA^ ^irU^img for tlie ibU< 
often convey the sense of yokoww^ vohaimMrt Ac, especiallj when followed bj 
•d (c£ Art 176): e.g. — 

Uinfdn 9d thiwd €i ' whateyer is said' 
/dn yiik, Citn-hid chl kw6 ' every oouniiy of the world,' or, if in a dependent 

sentence, ' whatever country of the world.' 
f/i-49ilng ti tsUi tu kwei yU kau-gad 'all sin is reducible to pride,' Le. *wliit- 

ever sin, or every sin which is committed :' c£ im, for any one, 

358. It has already been remarked that the designation of the penon 11 
put for the personal pronoun (v. Art 348). The use of the title and the 
various substitutes for the pronouns may now be exemplified. The *^>Mur«f^fw 
are given in Arts. 179 — 185. 

Examples. 
nail-4i Ud-ji Uin yi * I yesterday proceeded to wait upon you/ v. Ha4-k'i^ 

chtihi (i), p. 8. d. 13. 
naii'ti yi pA^n yhi4eti * I cannot bring myself to speak of going;' v. Hai- 

k\iir<huen (i), p. 9. a. 36. 
che M mtng-Jci aiaii H 'this is plainly to insult me;' v. Ha/CrJciA-i^iulhk (i), 

p. 10. o. II. 
yur-ti meu-meu-ts^ tqn 'your humble servant so-and-so bows;' v. Epistolary 

style, p. 33. o. 19. 
p^n tang ling kiaii ' I ought to receive your commands;' v. ffaii^k'i4-chuen 

(i), p. 8. k. 6. 
chin sien-chau sz-tit */ (lit. ' your subject') am the Minister of Instruction 

of the late d^Tiasty's ;' v. Sdn-hod-chi (i), p. 27. 1. 18. 

sing-shin ming-shui, lit, 'surname what, name who?* 
sh/uig-sing kau mingy lit. * superior surname, exalted name?' 
kau-mlng yd-hau, lit. * exalted name, elegant designation?' 
These expressions are all equivalent to, * Will you favour me with your name!' * 

wi sl^ hvei-pii^y lit. *not yet acquainted with your honourable position.' 
This is used by classmen when unknown to each other. Phj lit. 'a place for 
planting trees' (2084), is elegantly used for pla^ or position in the list of 
prizemen, for which //i^ * eminent,' is used; e. g. — 

Cai-fa h6 irung:=-^ Pray what is your name Sir?' 

Tlie following is emj)loyed by ordinar}' scholars or passmen : 
wi wdn tsan-hauy lit. ' not yet heard of your honourable designation.' 

And this by merchants and others for * I have not the pleasure of knowing 
you :' 
wi-chl tsU'hid, lit. * not yet know you Sir.' 



• See Bridgman'8 tranHlation of Premare's Notitia Linguce Sinieec, p. 143. 
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is'iSn mdng-ja lin pi-yi M ' when on a former occasion you condescended to 

come to my poor place;' v. Hati-k'tH-chuen (i), p. 8. i. 2. 
kweH-kwd aut tsai chiLng-ydng ^r wdn U wai 'although your honourable 

kingdom is in the great ocean above two mjrriads of miles away;* 

V. Official papers, Lin's letter, p. 23. d. 11. 
yik ki w^ ling-ldng Hhere are how many of your sonsl' v. Dialogues &c. 

(2), p. 28. j. 10. 

359. Many other designations of persons are used for the personal pro- 
nouns. The signification and use of each will be indicated in the Dictionary. 
(Partly.) Some are more commonly used than others; each province and 
place has its own peculiar words of this kind; and the language of etiquette, 
the rank of the persons speaking, and various other conditions determine the 
particular epithet to be employed. The following dialogue may exemplify 
this: 

Q. Zing-Uan hail^mdf 'Is your respected father well?' 

A. KiSirfd, Am^, lit. 'the palerfamUiaa is well ;' v. Dialogues, Chrest. p. 30. 1. 5. 

Q. Yiil Jd-wei kwei^tl ? ' How many young ladies (for dcmghters) have you 1 ' 
A. Tft^ aanrkd ku^rUdng 'I have three girls' (for daughters); v. Dialogues, 
Chrest. p. 28. j. 15. 

Tlie following may be noticed here as they were omitted above : 

hdn-Inng ^f- Sjl, lit * cold-thorn,' is used for my wife : (cf. Chr. 9. j. 19.) 

nai^kitihh Jh y^, lit 'little dog,' for my son. 

nail-t'il jh qlf, lit 'small scholar,' for /, your pupil. 

idadrtsi B ^% lit. 'grass title,' for my name, 

jin-hiung A^ W^, lit. * benevolent elder brother,' for you, Sir. 

lad-shin ^* ^'j lit. ' old body,' for /, used by old women in the novels. 

360. In treating of the modifications which the verb undergoes, we may 
b^n by considering those simple verbs which stand between the subject and 
predicate of a sentence to express that the subject is, has, becomes, makes, 
eoeists in or happens to he something. They are commonly called substa/ntive 
verbs, because they express the reality or the assumed reality of the predica- 
tion. But this reality may exist under various conditions or modes of existence, 
for example : ' Victoria is (by nature) a woman, she has a crown, she becomes 
a queen, she makes a good queen, she exists in her palace, and she is (but not 
by nature) an accomplished lady.' Some languages express more definitely 
than others these distinctions. In Chinese they are each marked by a sepa- 
rate word, and the syntax of these may be here noticed in addition to the 
remarks given in Arts^ 216 — 222. 
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361. The sobfltantive verbs iDtt^ be imnged tins: 

1. shi ^ * to be, is, was,' that is a being by noftire, or at least apparatih/m 

being. Tlie verb hi ^^, 'is,' is used in the Canton dialeet for iM, 
and in the books in this sense, and in a manner similar to the use ci 
nal Jj, which is also employed occasionallj where we might exped 
to find ehi, 

2. yiiik 7^ * to have,' which implies the ponetnon of some object or qimlity 

by the subject. Instead of saying, * he is ridi,' the Chinese would sij, 
' he has wealth.' 

3. wet ^^ ' to become,' which indicates that the sabject ww not natorillj 

such as the predicate asserts, but that it was made or became sodL 
' He was king,' would be, *■ he became king.' 

4. teat ]np ' to exist in.' This refers especially to the location of the sabject 

Instead of sayiug, ' the master is at home,' the Chinese would say, 
' the master is in the house.* 

5. te^ 'jM ' to do' or tsd ^"fc * to make,' which both stand as the verb to he 

in the sense of makes, acts as, or means. When we say, ' that man is a 
good magistrate,' the Chinese idiom would require, 'that man makes (or 

acts as) a good magistrate.' The character tdng "^y ' to bear,' is used 

in a similar way: of. Hsin-tsing-hl [I. i and 2]. Kiau *to call,' 
sttxin * to reckon/ sang ' to be bom,' all stand in the same category 
with this ; see the examples below. 

6. nal 7 / *to wit, it may be/ which often takes the place of shl (i), but it 

Hcems to <lifler in this, that it is most correctly used in sentences wlierc 
the predicate is not so positive an assertion as in those in which shi is 
used. It occurs also for yiU (2) in the kh-wdn, when that character 
would si<^nify ' there is, there happens to be.' 

Jt must l)c ol)scrvcd that all these verbs partake more or less of the nature of 
the <lenionHtrutive pronouns, especially shiy tdng^ and nal, which are commonly 
used as such in the literary style of composition*. Shi and nal, ivet and te6 
(fito, tdng, tVc.) form pairs ; zcet and nal are more common in books than in 
the colloquial style. 

362. These substantive verbs come invariably between the subject and 

• This curious fact, that the demonstrative pronoun and the substantiTe verb are of 
cognate ori|^an is clearly Hhown in Chinese, but it seems to exist in almost all languages. 
Cf. the pron. ia and the verb cmc in Latin ; and see Becker's Organism der Sprachf, p. 223, 
whore ho says: " Wonn man die Lautverhiiltnisse des Aussagewortes und die ganze Art 
seines syntaktischen Verhaltens in den bekannten Sprachen naher betrachtet : so kann 
man kaum mehr bezweifeln, dass das Aussagcwort, wie das Pronom, ein untpruvglkhu 
Formwort, und mit dem Pronom urHpriinglicli sehr nahe verwandt ist." 
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pre^cate in a Bentence, and not at the end of tlie clause or at the beginning 
unless the subject or the predicate be omitted : e. g. — 

che-kd shi lait-jtn-kid ' this is an old man.' 

yiil yi chdng-kau * it is one foot high.' . 

ta^-jtn yitl td-tdtn * this man is brave.' 

tsz-ti yiU hU-to yS-sIieu ' there are many wild beasts about here.' 

toei ckdng ad sin * he was believed of all,' lit. * whom all believed.' (B.) 

t'd tsdn^ ngd toet ahm-jtn ' he praised me, as being a virtuous man.' (B.) 

9i tsai mH tsiin 'the business is before your eyes.' 

hid kuxm-hwd, yaii tab hjodvrfd, ' learn the mandarin dialect, in order to act 

as a mandarin.' 
n^ tad Chl-kUn^ nl tdng-jnng^ * I am the Chi-hien, and you are a soldier.' 
t'd nal hid-che * he then was dismounting from the carriage/ i. e. ' it so 

happened that &c.' 
wii Tiol wdng tiy Chln-liU Wdng y^, ' I am the prince's brother, Chin-liu, the 

prince.' (17. 1. 3.) 
hwdn pit chl'taH ahimmd kiau^ yvU-fii'ld H jtn * I do not yet know what is 

a happy man.' 
che-ko pH avxtn^ chan-t^ien ' this is not spring weather.' (29. n. 7.) 
shell hi Sing Li ' the chief is sumamed li.' 

363. The negation and intensification of these verbs is effected by placing 
the negative and intensive particles before each respectively. But it will be 
necessary to show which particles accompany the different verbs by giving a 
few examples of the usage in each case. 

The verb ahi -S*, *to be,' takes pU Jk , *not,' before it to form the negative, 
and also the antithetical word/t 3p, 'not to be,' occasionally in the same 
sense ; e.g.pil ahi M-ydng ' it is not so.' 

k6 taidng-kiun pH-ahi td-tdn ti ' that general is not brave.' 

/I before ahi, to negative it, is an idiom which belongs to the book-style. 
fVahi 3E -^ or ahi-fx is a phrase which means * true and fialse.' 

364. The modification of this verb, as far as regards the intensification of 

its meaning, is effected by means of such words as yid j[^ ' Again,' yh |jj^ 

'also,' p^Jen ^ 'then,' iaiii g^j^ 'then,' U^ ^[J 'then,' cU^ 'only,' and 

other particles of similar meaning : e. g. — 

Cd yiii ahi pd hah ' he is still bad.' 

tai ahi tainrhiung ' he is forsooth my own brother.' 

yi-shi nl ad ahtod tl ' it is just what you said.' 

pienrahi Ti Chung-yd * I am indeed Tl Chung-yu :' cf. Chrest 1 1. e. 16. 
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UiiSrshi iiJirfi Ewdng-kOng <l <it b the voiy aame who broke into tlM Lnpi* 

rial palace:* c£ Chrest lo. d. I4« 
jU'en tsiijirshi t^ai-ydng ' jl-t'eii is the same as t^ai-ying (the son).* [L 57.] 
tdn ch^hi tstng-ahin dsc, *■ but it Lb just this, that in early morning ic :' d 

Chrest. 9. c. 11. 

365. The verb yih ^', ' to have,' takes the place of the snbstanthre Tert, 

when the notion of the attribution is aoddefnUd or (tequired, or at least to be 
considered as such : e. g. t'd yiil ping ' he is sick,* which is an abnormal state; 

the regular phrase is t*d sdng-fing^iaU ivA ^ ^m\ j^, lit < he has pro- 
duced disease.' T^a yih taiin ' he is rich,' lit ' he has money,' which is in 
attribute acquired. Instead of saying, ' what is your plan,' the Chinese wooU 
say, 'you have what plan,' nl yii^ Mmrnd fi^4^\ This verb yi^ is the 
common word for ' there is' at the beginning of a sentence : e. g. yih yi chi- 
^ydfng-afCuJhi taii4iail ' a foreign vessel is arrived,' or ' there is a foreign veoel 
arrived ;' but before numerals it means (tgo, as the Yr.Uy ck 

Further examples to illustrate the use of ytt^. 

kd-chii kd-ti yiit ching-king jtn ' every where there are upright men.' 
ts'ienrji yiH Jcii-jtn tat pai ' the day before yesterday there was a gentleman 

(lit. * guest') who came to make a call.' 
che-kd yiU shlmmd/qnrpi^ 'what diflference is there in this)' 
yiit shing-jin, yiil hvetshin, ' there are saints, and there are spirits.' [1. 2.] 

This verb is used also as an auxiliary to form the past tense with have: &g.— 
yiil til'kwo'Uah ' I have read it' yiil sie-kwo-liait * I have written it' 

366. There is a special negative for yiil, the opposite of it, mH i ^ *^ 
be without,' just as fi, * not to be,' is used as the negative of ski * to he :' 
eg — 

k'dn-pii-ch'ii'laiy mii-yia kwdng-lidng ^, * I cannot see, there is no light' 

chc-ko cKd mH^iu yen-sH^ *this tea has no colour,' or 'there is no colour 
ill this tea.' 

nl shwo tsd Uah, mii-yiu shtviiiio kwdn-hi^, *if you make a mistake, it will 
not be of any consequence.' 

hH-t'ien-ye mil-yiit pii-jxiii-yui^ ti 'heaven will not be wanting in protect- 
ing him,' [I. 31.] 

/I ^t: also occurs as the negative of yiU: e. g. — 

/I yiil so k'ii^ ye ' there is nothing else to ask ;' v. ffaH-k'iil'ch'uen, Chrest. 8. 
0.30. 
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It will be seen in the Arts, on the forms of interrogation that mUryiii at the 
close of a sentence often means, 'or not?' And this compound verb mUryiH 

* there la not, not to have,* also helps to form the perfect tense : e. g. — 

fnn-ji mUryihfdn aki ' there is no rice to eat to-day.* 
jt-t'eA mUryiil ch'H-shdn ' the sun has not arisen.' 

367. The modifications of the verb ytt^ ^\> '^ have,' are effected by 
means of the following particles among others: yi Jn], which means, 'also,' 
^wdn :^ ' moreover,' tsai ffl. ' again,' yiH 3? ' ftg«^>' ^ SP * *11>' ^ ^/> 

* only,' pl'ting J/^ ^c ' must, certainly.' And in the style of the classics 
words of similar meaning are used : e,g,yi "jiK for y^ JJI , kiai ^^ for 
Hi ^R. Examples of these latter will be found under each particle re- 
spectively. 

i'd pU 8£y ngd tHil-^it t-kau, *■ if he had not died, I should have been sup- 
ported.' 
Uairyiil t*'dng-48'iSn ' I have more money ;' cf. Fr. fai encore de Vtvrgent, 
y^ yia^/u-kwei timdf * are there any more rich ones?' 
hwdfir^H shimmd kid7tg-H ? ' what more have you to say?' 
Udnff-n^ pirHng-yiil^ Udng-nn ' good people always have a good conscience.' 

These particles may also precede mH-yiH : e. g. — 

teaUmU-yitt chS-mS tcai^-ti 'there never was such a dwar£' 
yi-'tnit-yiit chS-k6 ndnff4l ' I have not indeed such strength.' 



368. The verb wei "^j ' to do or make,' as a substantive verb, is used to 

signify that the subject holds the office 0/, or beeomee what the predicate 
expresses: e.g. — 

Chdng yi pU t/oet II * but Chang was not polite,' or ' did not perform the 

salutations;' v. Ha'd-kH^-chtien, Chrest 11. £ 6. 
k*i ufetjin yh to-Uat tS-ndng 'this is a man of great talent and ability.* 
ahin^ toei JeUkwai^ ' truly it is wonderful ;' shtn is lit. ' deep.' 
tot^ jtn yi-shi^ pUrtsb a^n-jtn^ U-H ti «i 'should a man all his life do no 

injury to others for his own advantage, &c. ;' v. 366. for the apodosis. 

This verb is most frequently used in the style of the books. It corresponds 
to tdng M^ tab ^Ay y ^^y in the style of conversation. 

369. The substantive verb taai '^, 'to be in,' comes next. There are a 

few idiomatic uses of it, but generally the notion of the locality of the subject 
in the sentence will indicate the case in which it must be used. 

pH chl taai yi pit taai ' I do not know whether he is there or not' 
laii-yi ti mail4a^ taai chS-U 'your cap, Sir^ is here.' 

- _ . _ _ _ ■ — -. 
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f^ a/ti'mii tatsai mdt 'are your pannte dBier t, Dhlogan fa, Ctaif ^ 

p. 38. i. 13. 
ji, ytiy 9lng-»U tH tsai nd-H, ' the 8IIII9 moon, and rtan «« there' (mkwn^) 

cf. Hnnrinng-lH. [I. 10.] 

370. The common negative which is used with teat is pA Jf^ 'not:* e.g.-« 

r<2 pil tsai 'he is not in' {=znoi ai home). 

mk^Bin pH Uai M ' my mother is not in the worid,* fer, tr d eeeutL 

371. The verbs to6 "[j^^ 'to make,* M ^"^ 'to do or make^* i^ # 

' to bear the office or act the part o^' P ^ kioA ' to cafl or be ealled,* ^ win 

' to reckon, to count,' tdng g^ ' to be bom,' are used as a nlwtanii ve veri»,lkl 

various accessory notions implied in them being understood. Kiau k fob 
lowed by to^ or M sometimes, and the two may be translated ' is aaid to bt* 
or • iH calUnl :' e. g. — 

n\ kin(l'ts6 ahimtnd mtngf 'what is your name!' c£ Ilsin'ising4iL [75.] 
M-ht M Ui t^'ad-yM f ' what reason is there for these formal expressiooil' 

cf. J/ati-k^tt-chtienf Chrest p. 9. f. 24. 
fid tKiuM Ui(hi4f4nQn tdng niirts*at ' took three generals and made then 

sIavcs :* cf. also sAng^ping ' to be sick,' and Bong-Jci ' to be angry.' 

'Hu^o lire nogiitivcil by the usual word pH ^J^ ' not.' 

J 7 J. TIio verb mil /j 'to wit, is,' remains to be noticed. It is more 

4H)inn)on to the lHH)k8 than to the conversation; it sometimes corrcspo&di 
with j*/*», niul Komotimoa with yi«>. 

hitit nhrn tir tnii^ na) jhi chl cMntj^n'tng *to love the good and hate the 
o\il iH nuurs oomiuon disposition.* 

,17.1 Two i>f those HuKstantivo verbs are often united to strengthen the 
ovpivuiion : iv ^. — 
♦;» A*M<* ih) /j*iV*' *hi wrt yn> * there is not a particle of fiction in it' 

17 ( Sh^ '^.'- tM often ixnUnulant. and ict'i J^ is used at the beginning of a 

boiilnu'o NoniotiiuoM. whore it is hanlly wanted, and where some expression for 
• ir wouKI Ni'om to he neiHUnl. Tluis when we say, *if such a thing were to 
happen,* the Thinese tui^ht s;»y. • it Wing so and so:' and the motlifWng par- 
tieh^M WW Used with the \erh; e. ir. — 

hu^in »</♦♦ hii-Ut jin s.*m\"^ (< t*un</\'tr\ii * of a truth, the old gentlenum speaks 
ver\ Khivwdlv.' l1\jv>t. 0. m. i. 

*A» r«l /M> sht Aiiii jhh * he is not a i^vhhI man.' 

,l7f>. In .Muiple sentenot^s, in whieh the prvxlicate is the natund attrihuteof 
the HubjiVt, tl»o 8ulu)tmUivo verb is giMierally imderstiHxl : e. g. — 
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fid-^ yunrUfal^ kau 'those cloads are high/ [157.] 
f*irn ym-Uah 'the sky is cloudy.' [147.] 

376. When a description of the subject forms the matter of the predicate 
then shi seems invariably to be used : e. g. — 
lu shi hih-hid tl ch'au-k'i, htodrch'Hr-lat'ti shioul, 'dew is the damp vapour 
of night changed into water.* [247.] 

37/. For the expression of tense and mood as regards these substantive 
verbs very few rules can be given. The ordinary auxiliary particles, which 
distinguish tense and mood, are not employed with these verbs, but the 
circumstances of time and mcmner, either expressed or understood, define the 
relations of tense and mood : e. g. — 

todng-nien ngd Mfd-kwei'ti * last year I was rich,' or 
VD^ng-nien ngd yi^ t8*ihi ' last year I had money.' 
lat-^ien ngd tad fMcwel-U ' this year I shall he rich.' 
tad-t'ien i*d pH-tsai 'yesterday he v)cu not at home.' 

^ii^i-^ied ngd shi yiil tttng'ts'ten-ti 'I luwe been rich,' lit. 'there was a 
time (when) I texM a person who had money.' 

378. The pluperfect BsAJutwre perfect tenses will be dependent upon some 
circumstance: thus — 

t*d un-tsdng lat ch^-Hf ngd idng-pingf ' before he came here, I had been sick.' 
i8*ien-sdnr^ien ngd ts6 scmgA tsai Chung~kw5 ' three years ago, I toas doing 

business in China.' 
nl mtng-t*ien lat ti t'eiirH, t*d t96 wd/ng, ' before you shall have arrived to- 
morrow, he tmll ha/ve been made king.' 

379. The tenses of the subjunctive mood are expressed by 1c d^ p\ Vj^ 

and Jed, and certain particles, such as fi "^^ * if,' hwd-ck^ ^U ^C ' perhaps' 

(c£ Arts. 263, &c.), followed by the substantive verbs just given : e. g. — 

k*d-l ts6 chc-ydng ' it ma/y be so.' 

Hwdng-ti si-liail, hw6-ch^ shi che-ydng, * when the Emperor died, it might 

perhaps have been so.' 
n\ yh4\ m4nrti>at shiiiy k'dA sdng-^ng, ' if you sleep out of doors at night, 

you Tnay be ill.' 
pd yau k'i ch^-kd, K*itng^'d ni sto^n ho-sdng, 'do not eat this, lest you 

should be taken for a Buddhist priest.' 

380. So much information has already been given upon the formation of 
the kinds of verbs, in Arts. 189 — 215, that it remains to notice here only the 
same in construction, and to point out the form of the senienee, which affects 
the tense or mood of the verb ; and the remarks will have reference to the 
words and forms given on pp. 70-^76. 

The various modifications of the verbal notion are produced in four ways : 
I. By a change of the tone or the syllable; 2. By the pomtion of the word in 
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the sentence ; 3. By the joxtft-postioii of aoiiie pvtide or anxiliaiy vord,« 
4. By the circumstances under whidi the ezprenkm oocotbl 

The changes of voice, mood, tense, and person in oonstming a CThinefeivk 
frequently leave the word unchanged ; the eonditions imder wluch it issttml 
being a sufficient guide to the limitation of its meaning. Advorbial expnh 
dons of time, and indeed a whole clause in which a certain time is indicited, 
force the construing of the simple verb into particular moods and 
while the subject of the verb (often understood) shows the person wludi 
be construed with the verb unchanged. 

38 1. By a change in tone, the txfioe or kind of the verb may be attend,— 
an (Ktive verb may become pcutive, a trmmiive verb may become neiU&r a 
causative: e.g. — 

^K wei 'to make, to do' (trans, v.), changes into w^ 'to be made, to be 
considered as* (pass. v.). 

|-*^ chen ' to seize upon* (trans, v.) becomes cken ' to divine* (neat v.). 
^-f Mng 'to baste, to beat* (trans, v.), becomes King 'to walk, to act* (neat t.). 
Vhig 'to hear * (trans, v.) becomes t*ing 'to hearken, to obey' ^trau. t.). 




382. The position of the verb in the sentence may determine its rdatian 
to the other parts of the same, according to the following general rules: 

1. A verb standing alone or as the first word in a danse is commonly in 

the imperative mood; e.g. lat ch^-ll 'come here!' ttHng-Uo 'please to sit:' 
or it is intcnideil to express the general notion of the verb, which is about to 
be spoken of, and is consequently the subject of the sentence; e. g. — 

tft-shil ski afii-frni yail-kvi-tl 'to study is a very important thing/ 
t*1ng-mhig shi ni (i jxlnr/an ' to obey is your duty:* 

or the verb belongs to an absolute clause, — the expression of some circuni- 
Htance connected with the principal clause ; e. g. — 

tail tsi'jl 'having anivod at the next day,* = wlien Uie next day luid com^: 
cf. Ilau-k^ul'chuiin, Chrcst. p. 8. a. 10. 

2. A verb between two nouns belongs to the former as its subject, and io 
the latter as its object (cf. Arts. 291, 292, and 296); or the first noun being 
])ui for an atlverbial expression of time or place, the verb stands with the 
subject understood in the present or past tense, according as the other condi- 
tions of the clause will allow ; e. g. — 

ycy pil yau htn<j'lu, ' in the night do not travel ;* the fuller colloquial form is 

ye-ti 'in the night.' 
Pi-lcmgy tseh jrH hail, ' in Peking it is bad walking.' 
jl-jl kl'/dn lidng-tai ' every day he eats twice.' 

3. One verb following another directly or indirectly, without a particle beiflg 
between, must be considered as expressing a jmrjyose or a result : e. g. — 
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i'd lat^ Isdn, ' be is come to look.' 

ngd htng hi td, aang-pUng^ ' I walked much and fell sick.* 

In these mles we cannot take cognizance of the auxiliary verbs as such, because 
they are often attached to the simple verb, and become part of a compound 
with it 

383. The auxiliary verbs and particles which are used to modify the verbal 
notion have been given in Arts. 192, 194, 197, and 199. And here it may 
be remarked, that the vwbal notion may be viewed under two aspects : ist, 
as expressing the entire and general notion of the vwb as an abstract idea, 
and independent of any positive act; 2ndly, as entering into relation with 
some real transaction. Two expressions therefore ccMniaonly occur, which 
oorreBpond to this distinction; one, general^ the other particular, 

384. Verbs which express a general notion are such as those given in 
Arts. 200 and 203 : e. g. — 

(Gkn.) ta^kU, shi nl-ti p^nrfwn, 'to study is your duty.' 

(Par.) id piirli^ V& &i-^hU ' be will not learn the S^^sMi: 

(Gkn.) ki-fdn, ski jtnrjtn pi-ting ts6 ti, 'to eat, is what all men must do.* 

(Par.) toi^i ngd mH^i^ sMmmd/dn k'i * but I have no rice to eat.' 

(Qen.) n\ UM td-modnrnd? 'can you calculate?' 

(Par.) tdd awdn che-hi sH-mU 'then reckon up these numbers.' 

(Gen.) kiau aiai^ haU4r, tdsad, ' call the little boy to sweep.' 

(Par.) t'd saH-lia/fl ch^k6 t^fdng ' he has swept this place.' 

(Qen.) td^ yi-k6-jtn, tdri*ing^ 'send a man to Ksten P 

(Par.) ngd' i*tng^k%in4iaU t*d-4i hwd ' I have heard what he said.' 

Those compounds with td, ' to strike,' do however frequently keep the td when 
particular acts are mentioned : e. g. — 

hid-fdng td-aaii4iail ' the schoolroom is swept.' 

But with such compounds as td-^hwUly ' to draw water,' ahimily ' water,' would 

be dropped in construction : e. g. — 

ngd yaii nl kU-ngd fd-s4unH ' I want you to draw water for me.' 
ahvoiil £ct-/u>t^ ^ the water is drawn,' or tdrlia^ ' it is drawn.' 

385. It will be welt to show, by a few examples, how each of the auxiliary 
words affects the principal v«rb when it is joined with il. 

The character Ua^ J , 'to finish,' is very conmionly used after verbs, to 

ifidieate that the actioa of 1^ vcriit is aceoii^fiahed, and the expression may 
therefore be construed in one of the perfect tenses or by the perfect participle. 
The following esamplas wiU show its jis» : 

chi-ti t'eH-liail mtng-H 'he onij presented his card.' (8. £ 23.) 

h'kS ttiH-ycvd htng4iail ' at once I thould (e on my jouniey.' (8. k. 18.) 

dy4?t0MiSAieaa-yif^Ai9« tee^-UaH^ tel9»-fal, ' who should they see but Shui- 

3run, hamng suddenly vxdhed up, enter.' (9. g. 4.) 
il'te-ttsi^ yiH Ud» 'hamng io^M, he \ookM again.' (ii. 1 13.) 

8 
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yau yl'chdng 4r ehl, shl k'l- nai^ -Uaiif lit ' wiehing to take one cop nd 

then stop, is to have insulted me.* (ii. 1. 13) 
pH kal lai tsi-kd'liailj lit. ' ought not to come, io have taken noiiee of me.' 

(8. n. 28.) Cfl 10. n. 4. alsa 

In oblique narration liad must sometimes be constmed into the pluperfect 
tense: e.g. — 
' The attendants announced, that the second son of academician Ii {kMM) 
had arrived^ (or 'to have arrived*). (10. h. 15.) 

This character often means ' has become ;* e. g. h4ng4iai^ ' has beocnne red ; 
pi-liain 'has become white;* mtng-p^iai^ 'has become clear,*=Aa« und»- 
etood Thus an adjective is changed into a verb when followed by UaiL 

When liaia is repeated, the first liaii must be taken as the verb * to finirii,' 
and the second as the auxiliary particle to express the perfect tense or the 
participle. It is however seldom found thus, though Prdmare gives one cr 
two examples of it 

^ieurv?dn-4iaii te'iin Uj7 y^ j^ ^S * having received the money.' 

ehdng kw64iail *^ ^^ 'J' 'having tasted.' 

Liati is very commonly used in the court dialect, and in the mandarin 
generally ; also in the ordinary novels, but seldom in the 8iSnrkw6^ and 
the better class of looks. 

Sometimes the object of the verb is placed between the verb and the 

auxiliary liahT • ^- g- ^'*' siail'ti -liah ^you have insulted me.' ' 

386. Tlie addition of kioo J||m , * to pass over/ as an auxiliary verb, ia very 

common ; it regularly forms the perfect tense when used in this way : e. g. — 

n\ t'ung-te Vd sh\c6-kioo-tl 'you understood what he said* (28. d 24.) 
kien-kwo t\i ki-ts£ 1 *you have, seen him, how many times?' (28. g. 10.) 

Liaii is frci^uently superadded to kwo in the same sense of completing the 
action of the verb. Kv:6 sometimes enters into the composition of a word, and 
then it cannot l>e looked upon as an auxiliaiy verb, but the verb J seems 
to be used to form the perfect tenses in that case : e. g. — 

nd'kwo-lal 'bring over ;' nd kwo-lat liait * it is brought over.' 

387. The verb yiil ^eT , *to have,' also occurs as an auxiliary verb, like 
have in English, but this use of it is not common in Chinese. When used in 
this sense, it must stand immediately before the verb to which it belongs: 

yiit ki-fdn * I have eaten rice (i. e. dined).' 

iailng mH-yiil-lcdn-kien cJie-ydiig-tl yl-ko-tsz * I never yet have seen such a 

character as this.' (30. i. 16.) 
hiodn mu-yiu'tii sdn-hid 'it has not yet struck three o'clock.' (29. k. 19.) 
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388. The verb todn ^r* , * to finish,' is also set after the verb to form the 
perfect tenses with the other auxiliary verbs and particles : e. g. — 

<'d M-wdn chS-j/i'Sheiirshl * he has written this ode.' 

St-chqn pU t^ng t'd ahwd-wdn ' Sl-chun did not wait until he had done 

speaking.' 
ngd td-tscmg Uo-^jodn chS-ko ei-tsing * I have not yet finished this business.' 

Ki ^T * to stop speaking/ pi m ' to finish/ and some other words have a 
similar force and usage in the books, where they will present no difficulty. 

389. Th« particle i M^^ ' already,' is used as an adjunct to form the perfect 

and pluperfect tenses : e. g. — 

l-fH hidhfin tsai hid-ehU 'he had hidden a menial in the lower room.' (8. b. 25.) 
ndL Li kung-ts^ i-teet^ tail »i-t8*iin ' this Mr. la had walked up to the festive 
board.' (10. L 39.) H-tatSn is 'before the mat/ by met. 'feast.' 

King Bin ta^n 4r nn l-si W^ B| 1§^' W ^LX* H. ^ '*^® ^^^ 
indeed may remain, but the soul is departed.' 

ThiB word is however more frequently used as a book-particle than in the 
colloquial idiom. It is used with adjectives like liailf but pr^iacedy and then 
it signifies had become: e. g. — 
i*%en^ *• i-ti^n t*iii'pi7hg ^ ' when the day had become late he withdrew his 
soldiers.' 

And in phrases it often loses its granunatical force, or, to say the least, the 
value of the word is hidden by the figure ellipsis : cf. 9. £ 1 2. 

390. Ei fflp * finished, to exhaust/ is employed in a similar way, and is 

placed before the verb to form the perfect and the pluperfect tenses, or the 
past participle of the verb, according as the circumstances require each form 
of translation respectively : e. g. — 

ki rnUng tsi-hd ' having yatH>urec? me with this regard.' (8. o. 4.) 

H Wdng LI (fr-kiilng leU-liin sdnnshdng 'having taJeen with our two friends, 

Mr. Wang and Mr. Li, three cups in succession.' (i i. k. 30.) 
ki yaiSrhtngyhd pa tsait-lcU f 'if you wished to go, why did you not go earlier?' 

(10. n. 31.) 
ki si t'at-hiungf pa I pdng-yiU 100$ ts*tng, ' it being thus. Sir, that you make 

no account of friendship as a motive.' (9. b. 18.) 

391. Tsdng wTf 'already done,' stands before the principal verb as an 
auxiliary to form the perfect tenses and participles : e. g. — 

tsh'Shdng tsdng-tsd-^nod yi-kd-siatj^siail Klng-kwdn ' one of their ancestors 

had been an insignificant official at the Capital.' (Hiing'UiiJL-miing,) 
tsdng-lnng k'l-ch*tng ^ ' he has already setoutonlns journey.' 
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39a. It nrast bt observed too, thst pntidflt maA m tmA |^» l»(^'||t 

i[»d ^P, imk ^, ym ffl, cm^ of irbidi metoi 'tlMO,' oomiiKNily timi 

the succeeding Terb into ^ ptui teose, Uie jpofl parUciffie or the^^ilwvtaBi 
Thej occur natnrallj in the spodosis of s sentence ifhen the perfect or faUn 
tense is often required : e. g. — 

fi-nji-cKii, ttiu k'\4at, ' before the son esme ont, (iken) he arom.^ (8. i. 13.) 
ir«06 Ui^ 96ng U6 ' Kwo tkem kavimg mnied his guests to sit' (9. n. 1$.) 
imk/ipa^-yuKw6Inimg-tsz'ikmhtka9ienedU>i^^ (8.C.11.) 

ffin lienrlien (d kunff4:iing ' lA^n he coutinnonsiy bowed profoundly.* (8. e. 4.) 
yin kihi sh%n-4stng he^t-^maii ' %eken he 9aw the deep feeling and gettenni 

manner displayed.* (19. e. 15.) 
ttiuryad Hng^iak ' I am aboul to proceed on my joom^.' (8. k. aa) 
wHtng-wai t9%%i-Uek ' he went ont, being abaui to depart' 

But in parallel clauses, or those joined with and understood, the Ytsh idiidi 
foUows these particles must be construed Cke the Terb in the coirespondiBg 
clause preceding. And when the protasss is a h3rpothetical proportion, tb€ 
verb in the apodosis will be in the JiUure tense : e. g.~ 

393. Several verbs which are placed before the prindpal verb may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the class of auxiliaries, since they serve to define the 
notion of time more clearly. For the /uture tenses and /uture partic^fleij 

yau ^ , tsian^yaH ^f& \ , and teiu-yad ojr | are used. The following 

examples will show how th^ are employed : 

lujo min^^ien yau Icii * to-morrow I shall go.' 

la I nun nt Uian^-yaii lat 'next year you icill come.' 

k'^-jan-^iaUj tsiu-yaii Jcii^ 'having eateu his rice, he was about to go/ 

But after n)., *you/ yau would signify should or must: e. g. — 
al vun/i'Cien yau hit * to-morrow you must come.' 

.J94. Many words are used to modify the notion expressed by yaw, as well 
tm otliiri' wnnU employed to mark the future time, and to change the expression 

tut iitt to iiieiin mujtt, shoiddy toould^ <fcc. ; as, for example, pi Al^ ' must, cer- 
tainly :' and aHvcrIm of intensity, with certain verbs of like signification : e,g.— 

t'd pi-yau tu^shO ' he must study.' 

hwdruf-ti yh yau sz ' the emperor must also die.' 

kiaU'fu sM'tsai yau-lai ' the chair-bearer vnll really come.' 

nl kwo-jen ya{i-li\'fdn *you certainly toill dine.' 

sxen-sivng 'pii-Uhiig lat tit ' the teacher imll not come to read,' (won't) 

395. The verbs given in Art. 197 will need some further exemplification, 
as they play an important part in the modification of the verbal notion. We 

will take each in order, ist, ti ^9: , * to obtain,' /c?^^ai/?« verbs whose significa- 
tion requires some such supplementary notion to complete their sense : e. g. — 
ngd thng-ie nl-tl shivd-hwd ' I am understand your language.' 
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M U4^y k*d-\y * you m»y go,' wh^e KM is rediindMit> bat idiomatic 
¥he niigatiye pH^ ^ cofn^ between the verb Vi atid its asaodate, and deiidted 

that the action of the principal verb does not or cannot take etfect; and this 
is common with all these auxiliary verbs : e. g.-^ 

ch&'l/irt*iaiirlii kwan-pHrtl ' this road ccmfnot be widened.' 

^6 ffUng^in Jctirpiirti ' the servant may not go.' 

Tl also forms, with certain verbs, an expression equivalent to vUviuMn in Latin, 

in wishes, 'would that!' e. g. hdn pMl f^ 'annoyed at not getting,' = 

' would thcU r but the more common phrase in conversation is pd-pHr^i or p^ 
pH-ti, which signify respectively, 'would that 1' and 'would that you,' i. e. 
with one tone it refers to the subject who speaks, with the other, to the object 
spoken of, or to the person addressed. FiHH enteire into a variety of phrased, 
as /iat^-jnl-^, ' finish not obtain,' for an intentitive,art)0ry; i^d sometimes for 
' it will not suffice :' c£ Chrest 30. e. ai. 

396. The verbs A;'tl ^ 'to go/ MU jj^ 'to go out,' k*ai BB «to opeh,' 
and 9dn & v ' to scatter,' have a good deal in common. They express the 

pr$aetU or the perfoat t^ises of the indioaUve mood;-*-^e ifnpercUive mood; 

or the poUntial mood, with ccvn as the sign in English : e. g. — 
k*an pA oh*iirlat, mUr-yiU kwdnjj^idng, ' I comnot see, there is no light' 
t*d ndrcfCH yirkum yd/ng^ihi 'he took out a dollar.' 
shuml tiiimg shdnrH tklrck'H lai ' water ,/{au» out from the mountains.' 
t*a^ircKiiy pA-pad t^ M41, ' Flee f do not tarry here.' 
ngd pirlcai yi kwH miir4*eA ' I ipUjt a log of wood.' (Indie.) 
nl pi^ik'of yi hbm m/M'efd ' ^U a log of wood !' (Impen) 
jd t*d ch^nr-fMi r^ l^al Vd yu^, ' if he flatters you, keep at a distance.' 
nMnSn mlsi^ liircfC^^ lat-Ua^ 'that secret has come out.' 
ngd pien-yaa n\ ki4iaMcU ' I am determined you shall drink it :' (now, so 
pres.) (i3. a. 2.) 

397. The verb pd ^5, 'to cease,' correspcnids in force to liaU J , 'to 
finish,' as an auxiliary verb. But it very commonly has the effect of turning 
the sentence either into an imperative sentence, of it gives to it a hortaUve 
force. The following examples will show both these uses otjki: 

Tl kUng-ts^ ch'd pd * Mr. Tl fuiving done tea.' (8. j. 20.) 
shwd-pdy yia wai tse^, ^ham/ng spoken, he again made for the door.' (8. m. 1 9.) 
siaiHrti king-tsia t^-pd ' I am already seated,^ (10. i. 15.) 
fdng^n skw6 pd! 'speak freely!' (27. a. 12.) 

tsorm^n ta yi-kum-^r tseiJi^/ ' ^e^ us all walk together!' (30. b. 17.) 
ngd-^m4n shdmg-chtng pdl '2«< us go up into the city!' (28. 1. 19.) 
Hd4d,nltaingdkw6hdpd! ^YfietAX corpus over the river!' (28. n. 10.) 
Of also 28. 1. 5. and 27. 1. 28. 
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After a conditional daoae, referring to the second petvon, or after an aWbtt 
elanse, it will generally give the eenae of fnoff^ or some tense in tbe jmMU 
mood, or be construed into the imperoHve: e. g. — 

f^pa yaH tdng, k*M Jcu pd (or tn«2 k*urf)d), ' if jon will not wait, te 

you may go.' 
Icl-fdn heu, tain IcUpd! ' after dinner, then you may go !* (or ' then go.*) 
idng-yl4^ng ngd {^k^-ydng M pd! 'wait a little, I will do it so!* vUck 

would be also, Met me do it so.* (37. k. 5.) 

398. Hie verb d^ i^ < to rest in, to stay,* partakes of the same nitnit 

and grammatical force as the preceding verb. It may be said to attadi itnH 
to the verb in almost every mood and tense, to show that the action of ib 
associate, which always precedes it^ has taken effect : e. g. — 

K%tib ldn-ch4 ta4 ' Kwo oppoaed him and said.* (8. L 8.) 

Kw6 yi'Sheh ehl-chU taH * Kwo with one hand stopped him and said.* (8. m. a Ji) 

chlr-U chU-hid ' he stayed there.* (9. c. 36.) 

I-Is0t^ tan iMsihi ckl<hU taH 'he had walked in to the banquet and 9lUfpsl 

them, saying.* (10. L 39.) 
piihk U-chu id-ying tad 'then he orois and answering, said.* (i i. e. 8.) Gt 

also (13. c. i) and (13. £ i). 

In its own proper sense we have chid in (10. b. 15) yiit ckiirsheU e^l 'he hii 
the idea of desisting (from drinking).* 

399. The verbs lai lyg^ 'to come,* tsin ^g 'to enter,* and I4nff im 'to 

collect/ may be classed together as auxiliaries, being allied in meaning and 
use, and being oft^n united in the same phrase. All three convey the nodon 
of direction towards the subject, just as 1c U * to go/ cJCH ' to go out,' and it ot 
* to open,' express the direction from the subject of the sentence. Lai pre- 
cedes Hah when it helps to form the perfect tenses of neuter verbs, but when 
an object comes in between, liail goes with the chief verb, and lat is suflSxed 
after the object mentioned : thus — 

nd-liaU tUtsz lat *he took his card.' (8. b. 10.) 

7i^() hiodn mUryih k*i lat ' I have not yet arisen.* (30. o. 18.) 

Tsln and litng precede Mail in the sentence, and come immediately before it : 
e. g.— 

tain-lat 'to come in' (of. hindnkommen), or * come in !' 

lung-lai 'to collect together' (of. ziisammenhaufen). 

Cd Ci'Ui pi lat ^ he takes up his pencil.' 

t'd t*i-lcl pi lat'liaii * he took up his pencil.' 

hd-Mng ndrko tung-st lat * collect those things.' 

hd-lUng-Uail 'they are collected.* 

The student must learn to distinguish between words which stand as ginni- 
matical adjuncts from the same when used as principal verbs : cf. ng^-fu dr l(i*i< 
ngd-fH 4^ KUy 'to come fasting,' ' to go fasting.' (9. c. 16.) 
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Many of these auxiHarj verba form the various tenses, or stand for the pre- 
Qntions fband with the verb in some European languages. The Chinese may 
B said to correspond with the idiom of the V.ngliflli in this respect. We may 
9 either, 'he offered up tea, or he preaenUd tea.* In colloquial Chinese, 
tfjjbred up^ is the form of more correct phrase : c£ Chrestomathy. 

yi-^nUn kUn-ahdng ch'd lat ' while they offered up tea.' (8. h. lo.) 

400. The v«rba shdng J[^ 'to go up' and k*l fc 'to arise' are similar in 
lieir grammatical use, for they both signify the heffinnmg or rcdwng of the 
etion of the chief verb ; but they do not seem to have any effect in forming 
he tenses of the tcrb, although they asnet in producing the perfect tense 
oanetimes: e.g. — 

i9iii ft-^'i ^tn lai 'then he cmm.^ (8. j. 25.) 

yi-fm^n hiSn-^hdng MA lat ' while they were offering up tea.' (8. h. 10.) 

pA td^i p^thdng fott^ tai ' not long after they prepa/red and brought up 

wine.' (9. n. 8.) 
yi^ ffiU Hwui4s^ t86'lwdm4(\4ai4iailb 'there were also the Turcomans who 

had rebelled.^ Qonq, Arte China. 
yin nd-^'i ndrpei-4tiil lat ' then he took that cup of wine.' (la. a. 9.) 
kiaS M-yia chln-1c\ Ud^-chd/ng ' he called the attendants to pour out two 

goblets.' (11. j. 24.) 

K% is used sometimes to form the inceptive verb, even with a verb of an 
yppomte signification, e. g. with hid "p ' down, to descend,' while k't means 
to arise:' thus — 

hidrk'l tdryil 'it began to rain heavily.' 

rhis is exceptional usage, for the auxiliary is commonly suited to the action 
Df the verb to which it is joined ; hid H^ is generally used for a downward 
movement and shdng \^ for an upward movement : e. g. — 

hid k6-w€^rM 'to play the game oi siege (a kind of chess).' Chrest litho. p. 9. c. 4. 
Til tiHrshdng ^onsAat^ 'how much will you wager?' (lit. ' bet-up,' =Eng. foy.) 

(27- g- 9) 
pcL sv^mgshdng yi sidng, lit. ' touching enter upon thinking ! ' 

(6. m. 22.) = ' with regard to take a thought !' 

401. Many other verbs are used in senses similar to the preceding, and 
ismst in forming the tenses or in conveying the notion of direction implied in 
bhe verbs to which they are attached. From the preceding articles the 
principle involved will be seen ; but many additions to the examples may be 
given by the student as he proceeds in his reading. The following expres- 
nons must suffice to exemplify these remarks : 

yenrhid flM "K * to swallow down,' = coll. t'qnrhid ^5 | . 

'to enter' is used for tsln .^gg 'to enter,' and both are occasionally 
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in!' and«A^lfi9-4rt»^'ti,Ul'asetiid^ 
Um-^hdns^'^ * to puraoA after.' 

Eadi of these adjimets is affixed to some rerbs, just as prepontions are to 
in forming compounds in European languages. The stadent of the Gfi!edLil 
at once ptroei¥e the analogy between Gbinese and that langnaga on this ponk) 
as he will too in many other Chinese forms of construction and usages of woidi 
(Compare wpdt with lat; &ro with k*4; ^ with MH; & with Uin, kc) 

Thna—ndrlat 'bring !' nd-k*4 ' take away!' < 

ta'tl-kwd ^^ *to bring over:' e.g.-^ 

Jdaid-jtn t8tl-kw6 pi lat ' tell a man to bring a pencil oyer here;' so 
UtircKfi ' to take out,' ta'tlrlsd ' tp take away.' 

40a. When verba oomp^uoded wiih tiieee a^xUiaiy t4|WQA» 11^ 
the negative particle is placed eiihef be^wemi the priacipiil wA tke aniliaif 1 
— and they then generally signify eannoi do what the vevb e^ipresBes,— or 
before thQ two verbe «i a epmpomid» wh^ ih^ nnsau d^m sm^ km wai, m 
will not : e. g. — 

^nd-pii^ai ' cannot bring ii^ nA^piA4f% ' cannot taka h awaj.* 

M pA shdng hit * cannot go on writing.' Mi pA eh'H hi 'eannot spei^* 

^ k*i-piirti * cannot eat it' ^ t*a4-piir€h*ii ' cannot eseapa^ 

pH nd4at * does not bring iti, has not brought it»' or ' will nql; bring iV' 

according as the circumstances of the case recjuire. 
t*d pit tsinrlat *he will not enter.' ni pU tsUn-lat *you, do not enter !' (Imp.) 
hd-pH-litmj'lat * cannot be brought together.' 
nl t»ln-pii-lai *you cannot enter.* v^o tii-piL-tl * I e^aAot read it.* 
nyd pit k*l-tl * I do not eat \tj^= I will iiot eat it. 
^ ki<ing-jnl'ting ^ * cannot be settled by discussion.* 
ngd t'tng-pil-kien * I cannot hear.* ngd jrH t'lng-kien * I do not hear.' 
hnal-pU-lai * I cannot buy it.* S viai-pu-k'u * I cannot sell it.* 

403. After these remarks upon the value of the above-mentioned auxiliar}* 
verbs, the explanation of such phrases as the foUawing will present no dif- 
ficulty. 

twii-lat tse^lcU ' to walk backwards and forwards.* 

shwd-lat shtoo-k'ti ' to say again and again.* 

Mng-lat sidng-k'tl *to think of this and that,* = to keep on thinking, ir 
which form all such expressions may be construed. They cannot however b< 
affected by the auxiliaries for the past and fvJturt tenses as the simple verl 
can; they signify n^erely the general notion in the infinite mood. 

404. The imperaUve mood in Chinese is marked by certain verbs, whicl 
signify to invite or beg, to yield, to cav^e, to call, to exhort, and the like 
being prefixed to the principal verb; but very frequently the command if 
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ooiiT«yed shnplj by the rerb alone; e.g. ^i ^oome!* J^tk 'goi* k*§n 'see!' 
or with the sabject only placed before it ; e. g. — 

n) pOryaHirlci ' do not go ! * (Lat. noU ire.) 

i*d pilrya^irk*4 would be ' he will not go* or ^ he may not go.' 

The verbs just referred to are, tsing r m 'to invite/ k*i4 ^P ' to heg,* jdng hB 
^to yield,' ski 1m 'to cause' or ling .A^ 'to cause,' hiau H^ 'to call,' 
kiuh^ K jf| ' to exhort,' of which the following examples will show the use in 
this connection : 

talng nl M mat^-te^ 'take off your cap,' lit. ' invite you to remove the cap.' 
kin i\^ ]b prohibitive; e. g. hitb^hM 'do not say!' 

405. In pursuing the method of European grammar, and seeking equi- 
valents for the voices, moods, and tenses, we may wander from the proper 
sphere of the grammar of Chinese: in the analysis of this language we 
ought rather to confine ourselves to the physiology of it, and leave the consi- 
deration of the method of expressing moods and tenses imtil we come to the 
third part (the Exercises), which may be looked upon as the synthetical portion 
of the grammar. 

It remains however to mention the verbs which act as auxiliaries in forming 
the passive voice. They have been already given, but a few more examples 

may be of service to the student. The verbs referred to are, kihh ^1 ' to see,' 

shea f^ 'to receive,' ^'i \l^ 'to eat,' ling ^^l 'to receive,' toau ^ 'to 

meet with,' pH ic^ 'to suffer,' kc. : (c£ Arts. 212 and 213.) 

pi Ti chi yi^ul tail : *hjTl he was pushed away, with these words :' (i 2. f. 29.) 
h-weil pil-yaiikUiv-siaiim ^^ T^ ® ^ ^'Gentlemen! Do not 
be inclined to smile,' a phrase made use of when a scholar reads his 
own essays before the learned: (v. Pr^m. under MI, p. 61.) 

Kiin 'to see, to seem, to be affected by,' forms the passive here just as in 
other cases, although we do not so express the sentence in English, for we 
may say, 'do not smile!' It is literally, ' do not be seen to smile!' 

i*d pa Idhirhwdnrhl ' he was not pleased.' 

9ul^ ngd kX-Uenrhw*^ ^f ^ ^ d^ f^ j^j 'although I shaU be 
a loser.* 

pi M^ kii^*^ ^ g]f| \ ^jj :^ 'was carried off by robbers.' 

406. The student may refer to Arts. 211 — 213 for several auxiliary or 
formative verbs and examples, and seek for further examples under the follow- 
ing section on the meaning and use of the partides. 

Few precise rules can be given for oonstming verbs into certain moods and 
tenssi, beyond those- abeady notieedy because the mood and tense often 
depend upon the circumstances of the aetion, or upon the previous sentence. 

T 
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» of botli will be seen in the pussagea given in the Chivatomilln. 

We must now proceed to the consideration of tlie syntax of the verU lai 

nouna, which serve to supply the place of the prepositions. 

407. The verba which are used as substitutes in some sense for the prepoo- 

tions arc given in Art. 357, p. 91. Examples of their use is all that is n«edel 

here. 

1, lau ^Ij, ' to arrive at,' implies motion towards and arrival at: e. g. — 
t'a iaii-dii-R lai4iail 'be has arrived here,' — 'at this place.' 
n^d y«»( tail-I'i-ki'ng k'd ' I wish to go to Peking.' 
n\ Ai MJ taHSwUng-tiing lai f ' When did you come to Ctmton)' 
t'd-vufn »hd tan, t'ien mUtg ' they went on killing v/ntU break of day.' 
yii Is tail piB&n ffi ' the rain fell urttil midnight.' 

Phrases : lai-taS MJ. ' coi^e, arrived.' til-lail Jfi ' received.' 

tai-ch^ ^g 'every where.' ftiii-ti m- 'but, still, after all' 
3. Isai "fX ,' to be in a place,' implies position, rut in a platx : e, g. — 

tsal-Rv!&ng-tung ls6 edng-i kait 'tr«de is good in Canton.' 

tsai-kid-li pH-liail ' it is not pleasant in the house.' 

Phraan ; (mI-^I ^^ ' ut home.' tai-taal ^ ' to be without absence of nund,' 
tett^ tC:. 'to consist in.* (B.) 

3. tt&ng ^ n , 'to follow,' implies mo(ton_/rom, through, or out of: e. g. — 
t'H t»'4ng Pe-king lat Uaii 'he is come^rom Peking.' 

t'A tae& tiUng chtng-li iho6-i'ii ' he walked all ArougA the <atj.* 

ta'ang hwdTtg-ehdttg ta& Awf-mtn 'Jinm the emperor down to the lowett 

of the people.' 
t»4ng/dng-tsi cA'd 'he went out o/the room;' (ct 37. L i.) 
t^Ung fu^ ^r-tot ' come^^mn a distance.* 
Wmiadegative preceding it implies ma»u,^m» or &yiM*cA.- ctt*f( 15) below. 

4. Mdng |^1, ' to go towards,' implies frnXion touranU, bnt it is noi ao am- 

monly used as tail (1). 
hiAng-ngd lal ' come towards me ! ' 
p^ yad laii-7>gd lat ' do not come to me.' 
k6-ehi-niail fl hidmg-t'ien k'4 'that bird flies towards heaven.' 
Phrases t hMng-n&n ^ ' Boatihward.' Aidng-lsiin gn[ 'forward.' 

hidng-ahdng l' ' upward.' 
Bi&ng |n} and yUng q RJ are sometimes used for yit "^K ' to, at ;' e. g. — 
hidng pdfig-yiH shwO ' to speak to a &iend.' 

toei-tei-sJii ydng kS-inoit (A'u^n-cM ' by this notification we addrcas our- 
selves lo the ships of all nations.' 
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Wdng ^^ and yi^ng Aph, * to look towards/ are also used like hidng, 

5. \ y] ' to use, to take/ implies the mecms by which, and it precedes the 

instrument by which any thing is done, or the cause or motive for an 
action. 

YungJSf ' to use/ is more conmionly employed in this sense in the colloquial 
style; and as i is looked upon generally as a book particle, the student 
is n^erred to the section on particles for examples of its grammatical use. 

ngd yUng-Um-t^ shd-t^dL ' I killed him with a knife.* 

jfin ffd/ng'-sheiU chi-chd Ti, UHl, ' then loith his hand he pointed to Tt, and said.' 

yd ^^i ' to take/ is also used in the same sense as y^ng^ for by or with. 

6. ki ^^, ' to arrive at or reach to,' is used for wtth, and, until, and unth 

rtfercTice to; but this word is more common in the books than in the 
colloquial style. 

l^chA m6 kijU JS ^^ '^^ ^ y'^ 'the examination has no refer- 
ence to you.' 

ki 4^ yu 2x^ . ^ * \mi\[ the second month.' 

It abo has the sense of ahcut in some phrases : e. g. l4nrJd g^ ^f ' to talk 
about/ — a book is 'about' (I4n-kl) a certain subject. In this sense it agrees 
with that ofpd ir^ 'to take,' which often means taking, touching, concerning. 

7. lien ^^, 'to connect/ is used in the sense of and, unth (like cum or trvp) ; 

and at the beginning of a clause it often means in addition to, 

lien hS-ki mail s^ ^S ^^ ^-p ^3 ^P ' he braved death with his com- 
panions.' 

The verbal signification of lihh admits of its being construed by several words, 
such as both, a/nd, &c., and it often appears to be redundant at the head of a 
sentence: e.g. — 

Uin v-fiL she^shi ^ tu pU kiSn-liail ' she found neither her clothes nor her 
head-dress.' 

liin nl y^-mU ching-Jdng .^ ^4j Jfl V^ j^ i^ 'you too are with- 
out right principle.' 

Phrase: Uhiry^ ly. ^^^ 'day and night' 

8. tai \\, ' to act as a deputy,' is equivalent to the prep, instead of: 

tairti t^Hng-hidng-jln^ shed-k*il 'he suffered trouble in the place of his 
townsmen.' 
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9. yd m> 'to giye,* inyolYes the notion of the daUve cue with the pit^ (0 

Qt/ar. Bat more exAmplee will be ghren of ite nae under the aectNo 
on the pttrtacle& 

fMij^ ft jNit^-3fd Kw6'kiinff-4»i 'then he hastened to giye infivmitia& to 
Kwo-kong-tBc" (8. c 11.) 

§ <^ J * H -fc ji 'ft ^js * j? y-^**««« 

yijtnrkUlngM'fiLjiirkdt ' allow me to go lor yon. Sir, and negotiite 
the marriage, will yont' 

la ka ^&f 'to give,' is more commonly naed in the oonveraafcaonal f^ far 
y^ as the mark of the dative case. 

ki4 nl ki ngd t9d chS-k6 * I b^ of yon to do this^^ me :* (c£ 27. a. 25.) 

9^ng ehi-k6 ki i*d k*urUa^ 'presented this to hisL* 

Uai * ki^ngo yi-pfH-k'dn ^ ' g^ve (to) me another copy to look ai.' 

1 1. tarf j^ ' to do, to become/ is used for the prep, on aeotmni o/,/or, ami 

it enters into several phrases in this sense : e. g. — 

yin-tD^ 'becanse," wei-Mmmd 'for what,*=:io4y. 

%oet nl laiU'Tu ngd kah chi-kd ' on your account, Mr.Tu, I will diange tlui.* 

wet ehimmd lat liaU t 'why are you comet' 

i-hd wet kiai ^f^ ^^ ^ ^ 'taking the river>&r the boundary.' 

icel t'ien-hxd siak 'to be a laughing-stock ybr the world.' 

12. tUi ^Ay *to be opposite to/ makes the prep, towards, opposite to (ad- 

versus), &c. : 

nl tiii t'd shw6 * speak to him ! ' 

till t'ien shwd-shi *he swore by heaven.' 

Phrase : tui-mien mj * on the opposite side.' 

13. t'llTig Ij^, *the same/ stands as the prep. togetJier loith (cum): 

7igd pa-yau t\lng-m kUi * I do not wish to go icith you.' 
shi Cling nd-ko y^-ydng * it is the same as (with) that.' 

14. Ao T^p, * concord/ is commonly employed as the prep, with, in company 

with,^=t'iing (q. v. 13. above) : 

ngd yait h6 nl hing-lu * I ^-ish to walk with you.' 

lien-jin h6 md> * both men mid horses.' 

hd hiung-ti yl-k'i hidng-Vi-mien tseh * with my brother I went in.' 

i^' t4i pj , commonly * self/ has the same force and usage as isxing (q. v. 3. 
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Above) *to €dUow,' and therefore signifies 'firom.' This is more he- 
quenilj tbe case in the book style than in the colloquial idiom; and 
will be exemplified under the particles. 

x6. i^W 'fo^9 instead of/ is a more firequent colloquial expression than tai, 

mentioned above (8). T*i also corresponds with yil ' for, to/ as a mark 
of the dative (9). 

dwng-tu III. 76.) 
$%jin cKHrU I A Hi y^ '*® •^^^rt ^^«'* wl^for people.' 

yOng^n t^ t'd 4r^ tsl^/d 3^* A I 1(6 |£ ?- "["fe ft '^« 

solicited a person to negotiate a marriage for his son.' 

17. y§n m ' because of and yid m < origin' are both used for on account 

off by or through, although the manner of using them varies : e. g. — 

yin ta&-t8^, si-liatl, ' he died by the sword.' 

ytn nl pU^i ^ 4^ y'S i^ ' bec(xuse of your obstinacy.' 

ym wei p*dy pii k*i/dny'he could not eat through fear.' 

yi4 t9k m4n Uikn ' enter by this door ! ' 

yia yu^ji it * by the garden enter the house!' 

yiH wH-kwdn chmg-pdn * ' transacted by the military officers.* 

408. The forms of construction, which stand as equivalents for the reUUions 
of time and place, commonly expressed by prepositions in European tongues, 
need some elucidation : (cf. Art 258.) 

Any general term for a relation of place or time may be used in construe- 

tiou, as a noun, with the preposition tsai '^ 'in' or taUng ^jL 'firom,' 

(according as the notion of rest in or motion is implied,) placed before the 
noun to which such relation of place or time refers; the expression then 
becomes equivalent to a preposition with its case in Latin or English : e. g. — 

ngd kU tsai-chtngAl ' I reside in the city,' lit. ' in the city's interior.' 

t^cL t8*ilng'chtng4\ KU *he went through the city.' 

n\ tgeil tsai-chtng-wat ' walk ou.tdde the city,' lit. ' in the city's exterior.' 

409. It is of great importance for the student to be able to divest his mind 
of the idea of a Chinese word being a noun or a verb, and to be able to treat 
any word as a noun or a verb, according as the case may requira The value 
of this is especially observable in the construction of words to express the rela- 
tions of time and space, where we use adverbs and prepositions. Instead of 
saying ' upon the table,' the Chinese would say ' in the table's upper part,' tsai 
M-ts^ shdng. Several examples of this form of expression have already been 
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given in Arts. 258 — 260, and to these the student may refer. When Hif 
phrase thus formed, as an adverbial expression, stands as the nominalive emy 
or the subject of a sentence, taai need not be used : e. g. ch'tng^-niU yid al 
mai * in the city there is rice to sell,' lit. ' the city's interior has rice to sell* 
But the method of expressing these relations will find its appropriate place a 
Part III, where the exercises will necessitate a number of rules for tnniing 
English into Chinese. One caution should be always remembered, that ihepo$t' 
iion of the words alone can determine how the expression must be constrnei 
A noim may become a verb, simply from its position, and a noun may so 
stand with another noun, as to form a preposition in signification, althon^ it 
is not prefixed (praspoeUum). Thus hid-shdn ' descend a mountain,* but kid- 
fang ' lower room,' and MLnrkiA * at the foot of the mountain.' Wai-iwS 
'foreign countries,' kwd-wai 'out of the coimtry,' =a6foadL Shdng-md *U) 
mount a horse,' m^shdng ' on horseback.' 

410. The adverbs do not admit of any modification of a grammatical nature, 
excepting their int-ensification, either by being repeaiedy or by an intoisifpiig 
particle being prefixed to them. (C£ Arts. 238 — 256, p. 84.) 

It will be necessary to notice, in the next place, the particles whidi affect 
words and sentences, and thus modify them, but in a manner so peculiar as to 
call for a separate section, and a distinct analysis of their uses as cUiributive, eon- 
nective, affirmative, negative, adversative^ coittalive, canditionai, iUaHve, ifUer- 
rogoHve, dubitcUive, intermtive, exdamatarffy and euphonic particles. 

§. 7. T?ie syntdx of the particles. 

I. Att/rUnUive particles, HH ^^> k ^^*^ ^i ^^^ ^^ //] *^* 

411. The very first principle of Chinese construction is, that the qualifjing 
words and clauses precede those which they qualify, and though there is fre- 
quently nothing to show the point at which the attribute ends and where the 
object of that attribute begins, several particles do exist, which, under certain 
circumstances, show this. They have been referred to above in Arts. 130, 
132, and 313. 

As the effect of these particles is to throw that which precedes them into 
the form of a qualifying or attributive expression, that is, either the genitive 
case of a noun, the adjective, or the relative clause, we shall call them attri- 
butive particles; and here it will be well to illustrate their use by several 
examples. They were all originally demonstratives, excepting sd, and the two 
first may be looked upon as equivalent to our s with an apostrophe, which 
appears to be only a contraction of fiis, its, or Iie7'8 * ; the last — so — contains 
the notion of ^ place.' 

• Since the above wan written we have met with the following extract from a native 
author on the suhject: * Fdn yfn chl cht 'Whenever rhl is expressed,' ^ tcii yiu fo chi 
'there is a thing pointed out,' ^ sz' yiu so »hu, * there is an affair connecte<l with it." 
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^^ fl is used only in mandarin and in the novels. After a noun it pro- 

the gMiitive case, after a verb it makes the participle, and after a sen- 
it mult be construed into the form of the relative clause : e. g. — 

hwdng-ti-H * of the emperor/ hwdng-ti ti mit ^ the emperor*B horse/ 
• hodnff-^hdng * imperial/ kwdng-aMng-tl ' that which is imperial.' 

{k^-kd M ngd M ti ' this is what I made.* 
i yu^ tseiJhHy yi4i /^h * there are those which walk and those which fly/ or 
% ' some walk, others fly.' 

m nA-k6 thi Udfi IeIC fijtn ' that is the man who came here yesterday.' 
, k^g-idng-^, 'just Waiting/ or 'who was just waiting.' 

412. With reaped to the particle chl /^ , Dr. Morrison says, that in the 

andent books it occurs in the sense of yU 'tk, shi ^^, t8^ tjv, I ^, 

e&i ^^ , and pien ^p . (See these words in the dictionary.) Its original 

meaning was the same as M ^ * to proceed, to go to,' or as a demonstrative 

particle, ' that* or ' this.' The meanings of all these words run into each other. 

Compare the notion in chi ^! as a particle to form the superlative ; it signifies 

' to proceed to the extreme/ or ' that / e. g. cki-hail ' that good thing or person,' 

pckT excellence^ tha*efore * the best.' Although the characters JT^ , iH^, -^ , 

^. are different, the ideas first attached to them were probably the same, 

and perhaps the sound too, for cAt, tez^ M^ chi are all cognate in sound. As 
the Chinese language became more analytic, the characters were invented and 
diversified, and words (by which syllables merely are intended), which had at 
first but one primitive meaning, came to receive special significations in cer- 
tain connections, and, as a matter of course, distinct characters to represent 
them. Examples of the uses of chi* : 

jin cAf kH ad tsin-gai /^ y ^^ ]m ^^ to* ' men, as to those things 
which they love.' (Ti-hi5.) Here chl^yH th *with respect to.' 
C£ Classics f vol. I. p. 233. 

chi tsi ytt kwei ^ •3'» ^jh to.* * this girl is on the return to her hutba/nd's 
house.^ (Shi-king.) Here chl^shi W;, Cf Classics, vol. I. p. 236. 



' ti yi-ib 9d wdng ' there is a place which is visited ;' *ltin AH chi tsz yi, — it is an expres- 
sioii of connection and relation. See Dr. Morrison's Dictionary, vol. I. p. 34. See also 
the extract given in the Introduction, p. xxi. 

* The references are to vol. I. of Dr. Legge's recently published work : The Chi/Mde 
VUuBtCBf with a traindaHon, critical and exegetieal notes, <6c. Boy> 8vo. Hongkong, 1861. 
The author here wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to this first volume, and to 
recommend it to the student of classical Chinese. The student may compare also the 
ekMsic usage of eAI' ' these/ com. •» ' only,* and M> ' to go to,' com. » ' then.' 
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jlf^n^-te^ cAi Ftnff^a ^ Ih ^ ^ {S^^'Mendns went to Viaf^t' 
(Ch&D^yftng.) Here M^eki 'to proceed to.' 

wi chl f/iil y^ y£^ 7\ ^ 111 ' there never was such a thing,* irhat cb 

is merely euphonic, though in such a position it aometimes appon 
to represent the object of the verb yiiL 

413. C%i ^^ frequently stands after a verb, as a pronoun, the anteeedenk 

for which is either expressed or understood; e. g. jy? ^fQ 0$ ^3 jT^ 

hid 4>r shi sX iM * to learn and constantly to practice it,' viz. ' what yon lem,' 

{LufiryU, ad inU,) Here ckl is objective^ and occupies the same place as te^ -4- , 

in the Shanghai dialect, after verbs. There fo^ is looked upon as a euphonic 
particle, and chl in the books, when in this position, is probably nothing more, 
or merely like U in some English phrases (c£ ^ ThvH es hmUe^*^ in the PrologQe 
to Qoethe's Ftrntt), The following is an example of two uses of cAi; ist, as 

a verb ; 2nd, as a euphonic particle, as that just referred to : cf. Kd-cAi ^ | 

' a long time past.' 

yiH shi 4^ chUryh^-chl w^ tail m -^ Tj'J | Jb | gS ^j§ 'from 

this place proceeding is called taiV ('road'). The yhi is put in to 
separate the former ckl from the latter more clearly, and to make 
the expression more rhythmical 

Chl, used as the object, has also the effect of making tai pf , which precedes 

the verb, the subject, and prevents it from being the reflexive pronoun and 
object, which is commonly the case : e. g. — 

cKdng tsz ah^ chl 'j^* 6[ & j* | * he always shot them,' but 

yln tail tsi Mng U 1 "J] yj ^|J ' with a sword he killed himself :' v. Sdiott. 
Chin, Sphr. p. 80. 

414. Chl ^ is also svhjective, and used as such in the kil-ioqn for 

ch^ ^^ ; e. g. kh-chl "i* | * the ancients ;' and it has the same effect as ch^ 

(i. e. as a formative), and then it corresponds with ts^ -+- in the colloquial 

idiom. In this way it occurs very frequently, and it must be considered either 
as a formative or as a rhythmical or euphonic particle. 

415. CW "^ is also an attributive particle, for it unites the whole sen- 
tence which precedes it, and makes the noun or verb to which it is affixed an 
attributive : thus, ahwd^h^ q'& | 'he who speaks, — the speaker or speakers ;' 
kilHik^ "i* I 'those of ancient times, — the ancients.' But although the 
attributive force may generally be referred to this particle, it will be needfril 
to notice the other more common explanations of it. 



\% 
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CM ^^ 18 firequently to be regarded as a denumstraitive pronoun^ and stands 

words, as the article 6, ^, nj, in Greek, stands before words, to individualize 
make special, partictdar persons, things, or expressions ; and most commonly 
an explanation is about to be gpiven of the object thus specified. This 
cacplanation which succeeds, determines not only the meaning of that which 

precedes, but also the grammatical value of the word itself; e. g. jtn-che A^ \ 

would be either 'benevolence' or 'the benevolent,* according to the definition 
wbich followed : thus, 

jH^-M jtn y^ /fH tt K^ •qI * humanity is man,' (L e. 'to fulfil all the 

demands involved in the hunum relations is to act as a man,') but 
jU^'M Id ahan A^ \ ^^ MJ 'the benevolent delight in the mountains.' 

So also the addition of the particle y^ Jnl or chi j^ , between the verb and 

flft^ s^Murates the verbal notion, and causes the whole to form an abstract 
noon: thus, 

sdnff-M aP I ' those which are bom or which grow, — the living.' 
sang^ ehd 'that in which growth is or consists, — life.' 

416. When in an explanatory sentence the subject is marked by ch^ being 
attached, and the explanation consists of several words, or includes a relative 

daose, another M often precedes the final particle y^ ifT. It would be so 

in a sentence like this : " God is the all-wise and beneficent creator and pre- 
server of all things." 

jH ' tmb M tsat kt Ki shin M - yi 

' He who does so will bring evil upon himsel£' 

Pr^mare says that Ngavry6m/g ^f y^ used ct^-y% \ Eh for ch^-yly and 
also uki-yl '^ Hi for the same, in conunon with writers of the first class ; and 
he ^ves one example which goes to prove that chk ^^ and shi j^ alike mean 
Ma or is, as we choose to render the sentence *. 
kUt M jtn yii^ king chi ch^, WH-wdng shi y^, 

#* I A ^ fr I # ^ 3E g fe 

' Among the ancients there were those who did it, Wu-wang was one of ihem.^ 

41 7. When cU is placed after a complete sentence the whole will form an 
abstract notion, or it will represent some particular action in an abstract point 
of view : e. g. after the sentence ' the soldier braves death,' c^ would make 
the whole to signify ' the soldier's braving death,' which might form either the 

^ Cf. note on page 133. 
V 
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subject or the predicate of a new sentence. 'Alexander went to In£%* fol- 
lowed by cA^, would become^ * Alexander's going to India.* Sometiiiiea M 
follows two clauses, as in tbis example : 

* The cracking of the reed, and the breaking of the egg, how isUV 

(The nest was well formed and strong, but the support was infinn : c£ Tlie 
house built on the sand.) 

TaU'Shan ging ch^, T*dng Wil fdn chl, 

m ^. \t ^ m^Kz 

* The principles of Yau and Shun were perverted by T*ang and Wu.' 
chl - chl - ch^, pit jH haH - chl - cA^, 

^ i s T^ ^p ff ^ s 

' Knowing it is not like loving it,* or ' those who love it are better than those 
who know it.' 

418. Ch^ firequently serves only to mark the subject of the sentence, and 
to separate it from the predicate : e. g. — 

kiun-ta^ iaa ch^, 8dn. C£ Chrest. 3. e. 13 — 23. 

^ =f M \ =. 

' The principles of the superior man are three.* 
k'd'ch^, yU chl; k't pit k*d'Ch^,k*u c^ 

w I ii ^ K T^ ht I Jl ^ 

' With those who are worthy, treat; those who are unworthy, r^ect* 

419. Ch^ appears to stand like chi ^^, for the object of the verb, and after 
the predicate, in the following examples (cf. Art. 413) : 

fa hd^wei ch^f ^ -j^l ^ I *but how are you to do it! ' 
Chunff'nl pit - wet I shin M 

# ;E :^ ® E « I 

'Chung-ni never went to excess.' 

420. The use of cA^ g does not date so early as that of cM J^, It is 

rarely, if at all, to be found in the ShU-king and the most ancient daasics, but 
it is very common in the S£^hU and all later classical writings. It is some- 
times difficult to give any definite signification to ch^, but if the student will 
bear in mind that it unites the whole clause and makes it participial, as wh^i 
the is prefixed to a clause in English, or 6, ^, r«$ in Greek, he cannot be very 
far from apprehending the notion which the passage conveys. 

421. The remaining particle sd ^jft, which originally signified 'place,* 
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'that place/ has heen claadfied -with attributive partieles, because it 
has the force of the relafcive pronoun, and the relative clause is undoubt- 
dijr an attributive clause. The coiumon rendering of ad is ' that which, what/ 

■I sd yiti i^J Jm' >Jr|* 'wIuU you have.' This character, like ch^, appears 

iD have been seldom, if ever, used in the ancient books, though common 
■umgh in the later classics of Confucius and his disciples : e. g. in the Si-shU 
^ C 23), sd loei kH-kwd ckd ^ the kingdoms which are called ancient,' or, as 
b add in English, ' what is called an ancient kingdom is <&c.' Again (4. 1. 15), 
. •fijtn sd ndng y^' ,.i9 not wheU men are able to do,' and (4. d. 17) si-ch^ ad 
ySn, kinji pA ch% Jet wAtig y^, ' the former ministers wham you advanced, 
bo-day you are not cognizant of their loss.' 

«d-totfl hd aif pJJT ^ ^Of .^ lit Hhat which he is doing is what busi- 

ness?*= what is he doing f (B.) 
9d4eien pU shU Jjfv S^ T^ ^* * ^^^ opinions {the views which toe take) 

are not diverse.' 
p^ k*i sd-pa-toei \\^ ^ }^' ^* [^ ' to slander is what he will not do.' 

42a. There are several phrases into which this particle enters; e. g. sd-l 

fjJT y], * the means by which,' is commonly translated ' therefore :' ^^ Jm' 

iired *■ several which, a good many, some.' The following formula should be 
remembered, and the classical scholar may observe that it accords with he 
Greek expression for the same form with two negatives : 

wHl sd-pifj^ndng ffit m' ]!3^ gg lit. 'there is nothing which he could 
not do,^ ^^anmipotent. 

wH sd-pH-eting ^- | | ^^ 'there is nothing which they would not 

have given,' or * which they would not give / and this corresponds 
exactly with the Greek of Demosthenes, ov«c-€<r^* ^i ovk ibitoaavi 
V. Dem. de Coron&, Reiske 261. 

II. Connective particles, "jiK yl, fj^Q ^, ^^ yi-d, W- ping, &c. 

423. Characters which may be called connectives in Chinese are rather 
lumerous, but they cannot be designated as simply copulcUivCy for they gene- 
rally convey some accessory notion. The above however are the common 
equivalents for ' and, also ;' and they imply an addition of something to the 
previous clause. We must consider each separately. 

424. Yi IJKf 'also,' generally comes second in the clause, and then, like 
uu in Greek, it means * even' or ' indeed :' a g. — 

pHyiyilhilf'jj^ '^\ ^^ i^ 'is it not indeed pleasant r(«A«(^ is here used 
ior^^yii,) Chrest. 3. d. 17. 

payildhilf I yflj ^E -^. 'isitnotindeedenliveningi' Chre8t.3.d.25. 

u 2 
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jin, Ching wdng, Tsz t/i yiU pH II yh^ 

^. 8P c ? * ^ T> ^ij m 

* Yea, if Ching were lost, Tsz indeed would not have any adyantage* 

And in many expressions it is simply intensitive : e. g. — 
pi pU haU, t8^ yi pU hail, 

m ^ 0, lit * ^ ff 

' That is not good, this too is not good.' 
Phrases yi-k'd ijfh pf and yi-hail \ i^7 are terms of assent, = Weill GoodI 

425. IJiJ fr 'and, and yet, and then, but, and consequently,* is commonly 

used as a connective particle, but sometimes it has an illative force, and some- 
times it i^ merely euphonic. It should be observed, however^ that it never 
connects substantives : e. g. — 

?id I shi k*t pa isat 4,r shi cht 

nyj^mt: \ t \ ^ z 

' Whereby shall I know his want of talent and reject himf Chrest 4. e. i, 
also 3. e. 26. and Art 439. 

king mig ^r hi chl wH nS \m |^U ^ ' he awoke in a fright, and then 

played with him.' (Chrest. 21. g. 19.) 
pA 16 ahen - tau, 4^ todng let ktod, 

:?: i # ^ W C *.: P 

' He delighted not in virtuous principles, and so he lost his kingdom.' 
It is joined with tsi^ in the following example : 
4r't$i^ jl pin Tffj EJ M ^^ * and moreover he daily grew poorer.' 

And it is euphonic in the following apodosia : 

,.4r'htDc^ngyUjtnh4/^fq ^Jf fcA /^ .^. ^. much more as regards man!* 

426. The difference between yiH ^ and fft "jfj^, each of which means 

'also,' seems to be that the former has a more purely connective force, and 
often stands at the beginning of a clause, though it does sometimes take the 
second or third place with the signification ' again :' e. g. — 

yiu wi wet pU k'd i7 ]*; '^ ^3^ pT * and it is not yet considered 

impossible.' 

Icitng-p'd yia ahi chl - tung-hwd - at 

sr> ta 3^ f m t m m 

* 1 fear that he will again say one thing and mean another,' lit. * poinA to die 
east and talk about the west.' 
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jfMfS 6hi ' thi nen^, p^ pH ahuod - cKii Mdng-twdn, 

* Again he only smiled, and uttered nothing for or against,' (lit. 4oDg or short') 



the following example, which is purely idiomatic, yiii is repeated, and may 
be rendered ' then' or ' and then :' 

md ' liail yiii ^ ^ - liai^ yid md, 

^7 I JT JT T IE 

' Haying scolded, then he beat; having beaten, then he scolded.* 
Tbis form of expression is admired by the Chinese. CI Chrest litho. Sdiv-hwd, 
1 1, c. 7, /qn-kiil pi hd, hd kiil pl/an. 

An intensifying form is k*dn4ia^ yid k'dn ^* j^ | ^T ' having looked 
he looked again :' v. Hadrlcid chtihh, ii. £ 13. 

, 427. Tid pZ. is also used where yit^ TS or ahi ^^ might be looked for, 
as in the two following examples : 
Cd'ckimg yid hi; m,n - hid yid k\ 

8t t I 11 A^ T I M 

' In his belly he had hunger ; in his heart he had wrath.' 
i9'£^ yid tii -pd ' U; taidj yid tsid-pd-t^y 

' As for refusing, he could not refuse ; as for accepting, he could not accept.' 
Yid must here be left untranslated, but it corresponds precisely with the col- 
loquial usage of shi* to be,' which means * it was ^4m' in such expressions. 

kuxmyid kau, hid yid fu, 

' His office was high, his &mily was wealthy.' 

428. When yid pZ^ is repeated thus in two parallel clauses, it may occa- 
sionally be construed by 'neither' and 'nor:' e. g. — 

tad yid pd gdn, H yid pd ntng^ 

' He could neither sit nor stand with comfort' 

For several examples of the use of this particle the student may refer to the 
Chrestomathy : 9. i. 8; 9. k. 2; 10. j. 2; 10. h. 6; and elsewhere. 

429. Ping ++ (also veiy conmionly iTp, and formerly J A*), which 

properly signifies 'two standing together,' — 'together with, in union with,* 
is used as a simple copulative conjunction in the style immediately above the 
ordinary colloquial. In the Sdn-kwd chi^ for example, ping and yid are used 
together : (see also the first example on this page, where pd follows ping.) 
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yiH ping fi yd H^n J^ | /^ -^ ^|| <and togeOier united h Haa.' 
v. Sdn-kwd cha, Chrest litho. ii. d. 9. 
And on the same page at c ai. ping is used alone in a similar Benae. 

Fing is used as an intensifying particle before a n^;atiTe; it then iigiiifieB 
'eren, indeed, forsooth' (c£ the use of km in Qreek): p^ng-pA'M 'no^ 
forsooth!* 

ping wA-wdng ;jp ffll. ^^ < utterly hopeless.* 

430. Ping sometimes means ' both,* as in these two examples : 

tsie-mi ping m$i A|[ IHr 7]p Jj^ 'the (dder and yom^ger) sislsra wen 

both alike beautifuL' 
lail ' yid ping-kiai nd - hid 

^^^ ^W ^T 

* The old and the young were both alike seised.* 

Like many other words in the same category, ping enters into several phnseB 
to signify the whole; e. g. yl-ping ' one and all.' 

Phrase : ping^kien HP ft ' together with.* 

43 1 . Kien ^^- is commonly used in official papers for ' and, together with :' 



e.g.— 
Ping -pdy Shdng-ahU; kien Tu-chd^yuin, yiH TH - yd' «W, 

ft- n iH # I sp ^ PS * sp * ^ 

* Of the Board of War, President; and of the Metropolitan College of Cen- 
sors, an Imperial officer.' 

The following belong to a higher style of composition : 

ki^ 4r yiil ^* W jm ^H 0^ * altogether to have them.' 

kien tsz 4^1 \ jJ-k ^ ^R * both these meanings.' 

432. K*i 1^^, together with,' is used like Men in the official style of 
composition for ' and,' and generally as a copulative conjunction : e. g.^-^ 

Hievrllngm Hi^-tal l^;| .<^ | f^j ^* *the Worshipful the Mayor, 
and His Excellency the Commandant.* 

433. Tai^ pi * moreover, and,' is used as a conjunction, and also means 

sometimes ^ now ' or ' anon,' and ' still, then,' kc. It also enters into several 
adverbial phrases. But it is not frequently found in the colloquial style. 

n\ che M htvd tsi^ mdn ahwd 
* If you say this, then speak deliberately.' 
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fi A*^ foi^ Mft ^ ^^ ^ ^ 'anon visiting and running.' 

A,Ui^la(^fnaitiin^ \ ^ ^ ^ 'I, bcdng then an old man, 
bought a field.' 

434. TsQ also seems to be a common prefix to the imperative sentence : 

g— 

Sumg-kungl Uii pH yad Jc'A! 

IS -^ I I ^ ^ 

'Sirs! do not weq>!* 

tett^ tsi^ fSfng-^id yfi | Tnv T> * as for the wine, do desist' 

tM Jean hid'hwui /wi'Mal 

'Just look at the following chapter for explanation.' 

435. TM is frequently redundant at the beginning of a clause : e. g. — 
tM k*cm t'd tmng-tl ^ ^ j{fe ^ ^^ * behold, how he is.' 

tM md 8hw6 t'dl \ ^a g^ ^^ *now, do not speak to him!' 

Uie chi-pd I ^ j^Q 'I only fear indeed.' 

irases: hwdng-tsi^ ^^ | 'so much the more:' (pr-tM jm | 'but yet, 
and besides:' chS-tsid Jr^ | , at the end of sentences, ' only' or 'alone' 
(B.) : t8i^'8hw6 is the regular phrase at the beginning of a new chapter 
•in novels for, ' the story goes on to say' (c£ Chreet 17. a. 6) ; and ij] | 
kidshwdf * to return to the story' (c£ Chrest. 17. m. 22) : 6 A | ku-tM, 
t^ I kiuhirtsiiy both mean ' then, the case being so :' keiirtM 'JSj \ 
'carelessly;' Uii-Jtl \ ^ 'now, further;' toaf-tot^ SL | 'again.' 

436. Ki 7^ and lUn .^, which have been spoken of in Art. 407. 6, 7, 

verbs acting the part of prepositions, also stand frequentiy as conjunctions, 
lis might indeed be expected, inasmuch as loith frequently standi for and 
our own language : e. g. — 

Ihijin md ^^ ^^ ^ 'men and horses.' 

1^ Uhi nl ^^ ^g 'I^J * I and you' or ' I with you.' 

igdkijH I ^ J'^ ' I and you.' (B.) 

ijung Chau-sien,. ^ it Sjj ^^ 'and being appointed governor of 

Corea,' . . 
/her examples may be seen in page 139, Art 407. 
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K^btg ^ity 'togetlier with,* is alao used in the same sense snd maimer. 

437. The particle y^ ^rf) , whidi wiO be more folly discoased hf vmAa 

place as a final paitide of assertion, is used very fireqnently in the ftyk of 
conversation for andy also, and stands at the be^nning of the daose; or fcr 
even, indeed^ as an intensifying particle, and then it stands immediately be&n 
the word which it affects : e. g. — 

nffdyet'ilngnlk''d^ ^ |gj >[^ ^ ' I also wiU go with yoa.' 

UiHyl-liyi'pa^^ngM! ^ — ^j) (H I ^ ® 'thenyoucodd 
not even stay ten minntes!' Chrest 10. o. 4. Comp. Art 364. 

438. The particle ^u 4r is used at the beginning of the sentence for yiov, 
as a particle of transition, like then (c£ iJfSiy in Qreek) : e. g. — 

/uTskchik'iA<hl^..'^ ^ '^ ^ I {Ji 'now the Master's seeking,.. 
JujtnrM,t8Zf^ I A^ ^^ X4 I 'now benevolence is just kindness.* 
yii hiaH-ehi^, t'ten chl king, ii chl i, mtn dd King y^, 

' Now filial piety is (what accords with) the order of heaven, the sentiment 
of earth, and the conduct of the people.' 

fSL jtn yiu 4^ hi6 chi,chwdng4^ yil htngdil,,. 

* Now when a man has learnt any thing in his youth and being grown wishes 

to practise it,\ . (C£ Chrest. 4. h. 25.) 

439. At the end of a sentence Jii is merely expletive, or a mark of ex- 
clamation : 0. g. — 

md lujo chl f/e-fiif J^^ Jy 4^ fll yr 'no one knows me!' 

7idng kail k^t mil ^r hid k'i dr chi, fi t'ien f/^-Juf 

* He who can exalt liis eye and depress his ear is no other than heaven!' 

TIL AJirmatiir jxiriicIeSy -^r shi, ^^ j^"^> HI 3/^» -^^ h ^^' 

440. The common form of affirmation in Chinese is the repetition of the 
principal verb used in the question : e. g. — 

Q. nilat m6? 'are you coming]' A. /ai * I am coming.' 
Q. t'lng ngd t} shiod-hicd mof *do you hear what I say]' A. t'tng-ktcn- 
liaU *I have heard.' 

The simple assertion or affirmation of any fact is generally expressed by shi ^ 
'it is so, it is the truth.' 
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441. But in the book style the particle of acquiescence or affirmation is 
l^w J^^> which may stand at the beginning of a sentence or alone. At the 
iM^^nning of a sentence ^^n may mean * it was thus :' e. g. — 

J9h SUng-fin yiH m\n j^ ^. /s^ *^ BS ' it was thus that a man in 
~ , the Sung dynasty was grieved.' 

Wben,/^ follows an adjective or a verb it is a formative particle, and helps to 
mgke an adverb. (Cf. Art. 238. /3.) 

Phrases: jin-heH | ^^ 'afterwards, — then.' (Chrest. 4. f. 30.) 
M^en 1^ I 'since it is thus.' (Chrest. 9. b. 18.) 
tairjhh H I 'certainly.' 
sm-jhh mff I 'although it is so.' 
fvi-pi-j^ •*; j[/^ I * not necessarily so.' 
t8£-;jSn 4r-jSn ^ \ fj^ | * of itself,' — ' arid sponie,' 

442. F^ m is a very common particle of affirmation, and stands at the 
^d of sentences with the sense of ' forsooth, it is true,' attached to it : e. g. — 

I - fo^ Thdngshing Vi jin y^ 

vii^mm K « to. 

' Because you would consider it sufficient for the purpose.' (Chrest. 4. h. 2.) 

/% jin 80 ndng y^ ^p /^ 15fr gg | 'it is not indeed what man can 

do.' (Chrest. 4. 1. 5.) 
Meit li todn ' ch'a ~ chly tsi tai y^f 

X y^ mtl ^ iP * *. 

' M. with force dragged it out, and behold it was his wife ! ' 
todng-yd/ng pA - laHf tsi toel cht y^, 

* Though the sheep is lost, it is never too late to mend the fold.' 

T^ seems to be used in sentences conveying an assertion, whether affirmative 
or negative, and it helps to affirm the truth of each respectively. 

443. Sometimes y^ merely creates a pause in the sense of the passage, 
or makes a division of the members of the sentence itself: e. g.—- 

kH yhh yh ahen "H ' g rfl 2K. * his words are good.' 
hiaH 'ti ' y^ - M Jci wei jin chi pdn yxi ! 

# ^ I # s; ® -f: ^ * Ift. 

' Filial piety and fraternal love, — ^these are the sources of benevolence!' 
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« '0 T'i- ' i-^"'.' ' S^ i- ' ■ r:^n-OT.> nnoK cither at the end of a clause or 

i'.inn'i ///' yV/t / r^ a) * ^'^^"^ ' ^ think it must Ixi so.* 

j'ln "i ih'-t-i 4 '/\^. iJTl i ^ i Miinnaiiity and justice, and nothing else.' 

//;// //.v. /7/t i.hK /. JL- tJ^- )'M y^ i ' ^ '^'-^ ^^^^ y^* ^^^^' ^^'' 
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taii * cAf pA ' king y^ tod chl - cAi i 

* That principles are not followed I know it,' (i. e. the reason) = 

* I know why right principles are not acted upon.' 

447. The particle i closes the predicate of an affirmative or of a negative 
sentence, but it most commonly ends an affirmative clause or sentence. 

Y^ m seems to be preferred for closing a negative sentence, though it is often 

found at the end of an affirmation. The following two examples will illustrate 
this : (i) K*t toei-jtn y^ hiad-tt ^r haH-fdn-ahdng-ck^y «ten^, ' those who, with 
respect to men, show themselves dutiful, both as sons and as younger brothers, 
and yet like to resist their superiors, are few.' (2) PH haiirfdmrahd/ng 4^ hcvd 
Ud-hodn ch^y ieirchl-yiil y^, ' men who dislike resisting superiors, and yet like 
creating rebellion, are not to be found:' (v. Chrest Si-ahUj L^n-yAy 3. d. 13. 
€t Beq,) This particle I stands in the following affirmative sentences with the 
force of the Qreek particle Wp, implying the reality of what is asserted: 

w^L pi fiwf <Mhi6\ SI ^rA gra ^^ ^^ I ' I mv^i call him learned.' 
(Chrest. 3. j. 24.) 

f^9i^'\^ W ^ I 'not merely to be aimed at.' (Chrest. 5.11.13.) 

. . 4^ hjo6 wet I Tjff ^ ip[ I * . . and the country will be in danger.' 
yting'chl foU tH 4^ tsat U Jcwei I 

m z%^m n ii. r i 

* Use them without measure and your means will soon be exhausted.' 
yl yiil jtn -C 4^-i-l/ 

* ^* t". ^ ii^ E I 

' Surely there are benevolence and justice, and they arc sufficient!' 
iMl id chl hd y^ - i - I 

* I have nothing more that I can do.' 

448. The combinations of the particle \ .^^ with other particles are many, 

and the signification and force of each particular combination must be sought 
for in the passages where they occur. They will generally assist in strength- 
ening the assertion, or in intensifying the expression if it be an exclamation. 
Such are the following : 

Combinations: l-M! \ ±y.. j^n-l J^^ 

4rA if I . m f BJ 

X 2 




18$ TBI nTTAX or nv 

l^«sp«rtideaCafiniMtiaa,arnthcrofMKrtian. It 

'■ h wd y done' (<C Art. (94); smL, m a ystida^ it att to tbe fbra rflk 

fMMMot to wUdi il b appended : 8.g. — 

«»»4MjJ— 1(5 1 ■ji.iniemdno.on.- 
«0f«Al|[M I ;^ ^ I 'donotgo then: at JL* 
|»«(f**WI»y*^;;:f:; J£ ^| l l 'not.t«nwwti7rfBoti<e.' 
4^0. But in the following example I conveyB Its own proper meatiu^ 

Md/VM/ I S^ I f ■Ksredone! hevedonel'nr 
H)"/ H**/ I ]75 I fH^ 'Enougb! emong^r er'Nonore! Donort!' 
ComluBiitioiu; U | ^. AlsoyM ^ |. 

14^ I I f. or 

W:AI 1 I ^. - ■ 

4^1. FkrtldM en RccumuUted with t in die two sentences followiig; 
wd w( cAt A/> y^ - i - i 

fr * i tl iil I I 

' I h»vo not inilecd auy thing left that I may do.' 1 

H ;^ ?rn ijij I I ' 

'TIlOy wiitiuuo for a day or a month, and no more.' 
4f.\ brwluccs tlio «>quivalcut for the English expres^on 'nothing else to do 
tiHk' In iHHUO BoutunccB : c. g. — 

W^,/)l«(r«t» ^•^i tft iji A^ iii S '^"* ""^^ ^^ coumge- (lit. 'W 
((w h«»rt'), which might signify, 'yon have nothing else to do bat to 
|iHiiis)> sorrow from your heart,' &e. 

iUtMl y>-jt»i "J"^/ yf; j^^ ~^ A I I 'Chu-hi, ft man, and 
that's Bill' (Sw Si'hott's CKin. SpratA. p. 132.) 
4t#, Thp iKmlile uegative fonns of eipreaaion ma-/i ^ ^f:, md-pO, 
uik W»^ '"* ftV I • *••■* S'^" '^^ '""* **' "^ ■^"'"'*'** particle, and tiierefore 
|W,HW»»1'I'* '" illHrtrnto them may come fitly in diis place. They naually 
k^llW ^iilHwilioti t>f 'sunJy.' Compwv the following examples : 
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m6-fl tai^-shi idrji yd^-hieiv4*Ang ti Ti t^ing-aamg m6 ! * Why, surely, it 
is the very Tl who forcibly entered the summer palace I' HaH-lciil 
ckueuy Chrest. lo. d. 12. 

ngd md - fl ahtod^hwdng pit - ch*tng f 

^ ^ ^M^ fit ^ ^ 

* I surely do not lie at all T 
ml6'f% shi t*d ktSn-liail Jewel t 

11^ 1 m a T A 

*■ Surely he has seen a ghost ! ' 

Vien-hid rnd^pU chi Jci hiail y^l Mdng-ts^. 

5^ T « ^ ^ K ^^ di 

' In the empire there was not one unconscious of his beauty T 
te«2 'ft hiaH'chi t^ien-hid chl i 

* Filial piety alone he considered to be the means of ruling the empire.' 

Chrest. Shfng-yUy 6. b. 17. 

453. The expression nd/r^H mjt ^|g, lit 'hard to say,' has a force similar 

to the preceding. Ndn-iaii is however common only to the lower style, 
while m&-/ij md-pU, and toU-fl belong especially to the higher class of com- 
positions. In the Bailee in ckuin and the ShuoiMiil clvaJen we find ndn-taH 
frequently, and it is generally followed by a negative. The negative in fUS/n-taii, 
with this negative particle, combine to form a strong affirmative : e. g. nd/iv- 
tail pil-jd kh-jin! ' Surely they are as good as the ancients!' Chrest. 9. 1. 8.— 
ndn-taii tat-hiung hwdurpit-Ic^ng fH-tsUng / 'Surely, Sir, you are not still 
unwilling to comply with my request!' Chrest. 9. e. i. 

ndn-taH tdH pdrliati 1 ||p ^M Ml^^^ * Surely this is not aU though I ' 

454. PHrcKtng 'j^ Jw is added as a particle at the close of sentences 

which begin with any of the above combinations — md-fl^ md^jy&y vrd-fly and 
"ndn-iaiL IfpU-ch'tng were added to the last example, it would mean, 'Surely 
this will not be the end of it !' (See an example with pHrcKing in Art. 452.) 

ndnrtaH ahi ^kid,-tl pH-Mtngl 'Surely it cannot be all false!' 

Tidnrtad shi ngd t^ing-tab -liail^ pU-chHng I * Surely I did not hear incorrectly ! ' 

ni6-pA ki-Ua^^ ngd pH-chHngl ' Surely he will not exactly eat me!' 

Nl-ahwd ^I^J g& and n\rUjt^ 'f 4j jj^ may be r^arded as initial particles 
of the same kind, and may be construed in a similar way. 

m5 ^It ^p£ 
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FT. Xeyaime p^MHidm, Tf^M ^iJ^^u:^^Ms^ 

455. Xegadve parddes in CliiiMse are nnmeroos and of distinct daases;-* 
tiicre are £rMt or ahsolme negadTes. such as |n2 andyil, <fec.y ' not ;* and there 
wm prohilAtiTe and coQdmc4ial negam«t^ such aa wA, m%d, kcy * do not ;' and 
odwn. w!iidi ta^y a negadoo. sodi aa vtf and amI, ke.^ ' withont' 

456. The particle pA >|^ stands bdbre the word which it negatiTes. It nu^ 

be placed heiuic a Terh. an adjcctm!. or a noon. Before a rerb it is a dired 
BcgatiTe. bst oceaaEonallT prohifaitiTe, and often means ' cannot ;* before aa 
•^cetrre ii has the sune dkei as im-, t»% in vrnkimd, mnneere; before a nooi 
it denies the existenee of the olgeet, or the amo m t of dvraliony if it be a dooh 
oftznie. It also enters into wevenl advqbial p hia a ia . The fisroe of two mdi 
negatrnes should ako be noticed. 



/Hi I pditt^^^ KYI tfinj - Toa do not take friendbdiip as a motire.* Chrest.9.b.22. 
siam-fi yi f^jfn yrn k'i *I eannot biing mjielf to spetk of going.* Chrat 
9. A. 26. 

pd k"d /Hi Airil 1^ nf ^ '^ 'yon ooold not ^spense with meetiog 

him.*= <m^ nof to muu tmeeiimg kiwk, Chrest la d. 6. 
So alao /NkH-pd sgnifies " cannot be aToided,*= hmu^.- e. g. — 

pd-fi-^ k'u "^ 1^ ]^ ^ 'I cannot aToid going.* 

/•d-yWiie^ /i*-<sr i >g. [ ^(P jH^ *it cannot be otherwise.* 

T:is foTV* c: two ::tc*:i'^es exists onlv when an auxiliary verb accompanies 
the princij'il rerl'. ^V}lcn two di5erent verbs are each affected by;>d, the 
cxpresaivii Hzr^r.s * ncliher — ,' • nor — :' e. g. — 

pu-k\ f/i't-Li I ~7^ §Tf 1^ ^^ • neither famished nor starved-' Mdng4si 

But pii v>.i J Ci-4'' I ''^ '^ signifies * cannot be considered few,' 

pCi-tO, * U'A mai-v/ fomiin^ an aiijective, in one word, — /etc. 

457. The p^>s:tivn off) in many colloquial expressions, in which it nega- 
tives the vtTt«al notion, i* Ktween the principal verb and its auxiliary or the 
woril which conveys the notion of its action having taken effect : e. g. t^ing- 
pd-kUn * I do not htar* ;i. e. s*^ as to understand): mieH-pii-iiau (28. k. 2;) 
• cannot avoid/ lit. 'av^iid Ui't n-^ish :* yO-liti < 29. L 24) is a ct.miplete sentence, 
•it d^H»s not ai;:ree/= u' /<* ■;.;•>' rj^^/, — said of a time-piece. 

45{>. After some wonls it enters into adverbial phrases, and may be occa- 
sionally constracvi bv * without :' e. 1:. — 

SMH4^/uiuj pu-ylii . . r,|:] -r-p' />^ \} I* * for 'JTi^kxI friends to meet without 
drinking . .' Chrost. S. 1. 12. 

siak^i giil pd'f/ot • • 'h iJJ jI'^ J 'ahhou^h I am ^-ithout talent . / 

Christ. 4. e. '^ 
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pOrhid ^^ ^? ' tmexpecledly/ 

(8. n. I.) 

jpt^HC^C I ttt * not only,' in op- 
position to jfi-tM 
I'fi Jl^/ but also; 

'j P * inconvenient; 

(8. g. 20.) 

* only/ 
'do not' {noK). 



pU-pien 



piirku)6 I 
pH-ya/d I 




tihaitrpii-a ^h I i|^ 'soon.' 



(9. o. 18.) 



: pS^mofA ^* J^^ 'teedless.' 
(10. L II.) 

f4r9iaf& I ^ 'degenerate.' 

l^*-«*«^ 1 ^/insinc^.' 
(3. g. 20; 6.j. 19.) 

pA^ I Q^ 'soon.' 

piirici I ^j^ 'no great time' 
(before or after). (8. b. ao.) 

pA^ I n 'not a day,' or 
' not many days,' — soon, 

pHrfd I 7 J 'lawless.' 

459. Fa ^ is a synonym oi pii'A\ and, like that particle, precedes tbe 

word which it affects, but its use is less general than that of the latter. It 
occurs, however, frequently in classical writings. The following are two exam- 
ples from the Ghung-yUng: 

f&wA6hx\t^^ ^ j^ 'I will not do it!' 

M dil 4^ /a kien; fing cAt 4^ fH to^n, 

'To look at them and see them not; to listen to them and hear them not.' 
I fa mvHtm, Hi chl ski yvA 

' Because he had not fulfilled his duty he was grieved.' 

460. Wa ^7 is a prohibitive negative, and stands generally at the head 
of the sentence. It is found less frequently in the colloquial style than in 
that of the books : e. g. — 

wa toei yh^ chl pa tsail y^I 

^ fii ^ S 7^ ¥ tfe 

'Do not say that I did not sp^ak early about UT 
f% U; wa - skiy wa-tHngy wO-y&n, wOrtHngt L^^n-ytL 

#• 11 :^ 11 ^ ^ I W I f 1/ 

' If improper, do not look at, or listen to, or speak of, or do it!' 
wa wdngwa tsa chhngy^l Chrest. 4. m. 18. 

^ c ^ a* ft ife 

' Do not forget ! do not help tilings to grow ! ' 



I 



MiAy^nJtn \ ■g' ^ '^ ^ * doo't Deglert youreelf iad wwJ 
out other mea's/aulu.' CantoQ Proverb. C£ also Chreat 21. n. 13. 
461, J*(rii A, whidi is also read ^el luid />*! vitL the BignificatiooB'iriiiid, 
l»d,' and 'to obetruct' (ct the meamngB of/i ^p)- ^ * negative psrtid^ 
equivalent to 'do!' 'it ia not bo,' aod is Bometimee used iutcrrogatirelj u 1 
I'flntl particle. Tt ts undoubtedly allied to/t in the aucieDt langttage. Ilia 
examples of its use and its occaaonsl m«inings prove ibia. Thuesht'/i ^ 
lit- 'is, uot iB,'='truth — falsehood,' or 'good — bad;' an ei:presaioii wLicb 
might iitso signify 'is it so or Doti' But wc find ahi-feit ^ ^ is also wei'a 
this iKttcr aensc, ' is it true or falsel' Other exampW of it^i use as a n^ilix 
parliele ore the following ; 
gd yen wi ehi ahi feu. 

'What 1 say, I know not whetlier it be true or not.' 
ki, Ul cAiny cAi, yUng ckl;feh, Ui wet chl. SliH-ktng. 

1^^ it f< ^ * i I pi] ^ i 

* If tboy re|>cnt> reconimond them and employ tliem ; if not, ovenwe tlm' 

Chrert. 1. k. i. 

463. Tticword/l ^^ 'it is not' (opp. ta«At j^'it ia') ia a strong negltin 

p«rtiole, and often stands, just aa pit /(■i, like inseparable prepositions tn oon- 

pound words, ia which a negative i« uuplJ^d: e.g.ji~il-ii ' uorewoiuUc;' 

/i-ti-a ' irrational ;' fi-chdng-tl ' unconunon.' 

fi t'Aitg y^ng-i I 1h] * ^ ' not alike easy.' 
fi-JHmStsS j y^ M 'ft ' do not unlawful things.' 
(Of. Art 441; the second example Compare aim Chrest. 6. j. 5. U seq.; ud 

,. 1. ...) 

463. /'I goes with ;>tl in the same sentence, and unites with wd and mJ 
to furin strung affirmatives. (G£ Art 453 ; three examples.) 

fi t'tl I'll k'o I ■fijl I pr ' cannot do without him.* 

464, H'tJ Si. which commonly means 'without,' ia frequently uaed as a 
iicgittivo |M»rticle, nnd sometimes as a prohibitive — 'do not' 

('(VH-jAifH-/ yt(V, /(-(AfHy wrf ^ Jl ^ ttll Jl ' 'in heaven there 

tH, on eiu^h there is not.' 
M'djtt Stl»i/-jtn/ i VY TJii: A. '^° '"'' ^^^ **** °^*° of Sang!' 
wii \ t yi I I J ^p I 'there ia no diSerenca' 
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! vrtirfi ^ n 'not for a day at a time.' M4ng-t8i, = (jnl-ji.) 



w4ri! I ^£ 'wonder not! think it not strange!' 



465. M6 ^-g^ ' do not ! ' when it stands alone^ is prohibitive, and when 
joined with adjectives and yU hl^ it enters into several expressions for the 
BOfterlatiYe degree : e. g. — 

md-tiaii I * do not laugh !' md-shtvd ! * do not speak ! ' 

md wd,ng mMatf M ^i M Tfc* 'have no intercourse with!' 

md ahln yd ^ | - ^^ jtK H h ' nothing could exceed this.' 

md tdyii t'ien \ y^ "j^ TF 'nothing greater than heaven.' 

md tdchi hung \ y^ ^^ J 71 ' excellent merit.' 

466. Wi -^c^ ' not yet, never yet,' supplies the place of the negative parti- 
cle in many expressions: v. examples in Arts. 412 {wi chi yiil ye), 426 (yti2 
uA toei pdr-lcd), and 451 {wd wi chl hd ^^-i-l). And sometimes wi at the close 
of a sentence produces an interrogation : e. g. — 

9kw6 liaU yiwi? g^ j fll ]*; 'have you spoken, or not yetl' 

467. ffiH ^TT, 'to cease,' and hiii-yail \ M are prohibitives, as are also 
t~f ft 'I >% |-«-. y. . 

pi JrIJ, * to separate,' and pi-yaH, And m\ BK', a synonyme of w«2 j^ , 

and /» gg, a synonyme of/i 3p, are direct or absolute negatives : e. g. — 



ming ml cMmq-iMmg ^ H| ^S* *^ * destiny is not constant.' 

IcuiUk'n^fMmgwk ^]© R ^^ ' his virtue is not constant.' 

ngd nnfl ahl ^ar jV^ \ ^ * my heart is not stone.' 

With md^fl^nitij tmleaSy but: e. g. — 
md chi/l M ^^ m^ ^^ ^ Hf ' nothing is a purple red, if not wolves.' 

md hifiwH I jPS I j^ ' nothing is black, if not crows.' 



468. WH ^ very commonly has the force of the preposition * without' 
(tine)', eg. w^Utl ft » (fine uxore)=*& widower;' v^-ts^ j|t --|- {rine 
prole) = ' childless ;' t^t^ | ^(^ {sine poire) = ' fetherless.' These expres- 
mons are all classical, and are to be found in the " Four books." So also 
wArfin Wf A^, which = ' nobody.' 

469. Several other words are found which serve the purpose of the negative 

T 
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Such is wrf ■^" the utgativc of esist^nce, which is a synonjme of 

'Wa<«B<,/(lwy'^ ^ I '^■■ibeincwaseof ithaaiiohounds,' ri-ih-»^. 

470^ Wdny [ ', ' to lose,' i< sImi occauoni^lj' lued in opposition to yiA ^', 
W Um Btfcatife of existence, hut thiu use of wdtu/ is by no meAus comnum : 
U ytft, A6 w&ngl jpf /& jp[ T*[T 'wh&t bad I, imd what hod I nott' 

47 1. B^rfni; ^ is more common as a negative, »nd It U fr«<iuentlj imA 
m noh in the Shu-Mng: a g. — 
JM fl mtn, icditg «Ai,- rain /^ Jtrnf, tatfn<r of. Shu-iing. 

M$¥m tit ^ # >e |Kj * 

'Vtiie prince be witfaout people, be bas no serrice; if the people beirittool 
a prince, tbey have no duty to perfonn.* 

wttmg yiiiUisiM P^ tU^ ^ 'there is no each thing.' 

oK/atftfnj, w^n/ ^ yr | K] "act as if you did not hear!" 

47a. la the following example it ia fidlowed hf • nciptive, and tium * 
■tooig afiirmative ia produced : e. g. — 

/Hn-min wiing jnl till R K @ ^ 3^ 'among all the people there 
ia no one who hates him not,'=«wy hmli/ hates him. 

V. Adversative particUn, fj'J ^r, -fQ t&tt, ^ cM ^^ sArfnj?, io. 

473- Tlio adversative particles include all words which, being used as con- 
junctions, imply oppoiition, or the addition of something to the preriwu 
clause. The most common particle of this kind in the books ia ^^ [i|| , wWch, 
however, lias scvernl other uses; {v. Art. 425.) Examples of its use as m 
adversative pat tide ore very uuueroua. ThuB iu iho Lhrcatuiualby ;/» i'ti tmi- 
yi, ir-yiH hai da (5. a. 1 1), ' not only is it profitless, }nU indeed it injures ii' 
Again, kia6-ti ^r haH-fdn-thdng-chi, iiinri (3. e. 17), ' those who are dntdfnl 
and kind, oTid yet are fond of rebelling against superiors, are few.' And 
qtiin ll, dr lau sang (3. f 13), 'let the first principles be established, and An 
practical principles will arise.' In the Epitaph of Ki-tsi, — kvoan ft* tnl.«j, 
t'Ui 4r pitrA (a. k. ao), ' in obscurity, yU be was not depraved ; in rain, jnt 
he sighed not in despair.' 

The particle ^r, as such, does not appear to have been uimd is the aocieiil 
books, but only in those in and after Ctmfiicius' time. 

thU 4t pa ttH '^ "^ ^ 'l'^' to compile, 6it< not to conqww.' 
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Mn 4^ pit yhh )f^ Jffj ]X* 1^ 'tasteless^ btU not loathsome/ 

jwl s£ 4^ tl J^ Iffl Tm ^3: *he does not think, and yet he obtains it.' 

pa - ahdng ^r min ^tu^, |n)( nil ^r m$7» totfi, 

^ l* M J^ HI/ :^ S M M 1^ 

' He gives no reward, cmd yet the people praise him ; he shows no anger, and 
yet the people fear him.* 

474. Tdn iQ 'but yet, but espedallj/ is a conmion adversatiye particle 
iNiih in the books and in the higher style of conversation. In the latter it is 
often joined with ahi ^^, and it frequently stands at the beginning of an 
independent clause, like bat in English, as an expletive. In this sense it is 
joined with chi ' only,' and it means ' simply.' It appears to be equivalent 
to do^j 'yet,' in German, in such phrases as, — Setzen sie dock! e. g. — 

tdn Ub pH fing ! \ ^ ^ ^ jb * but sit down ! don't fear!' and 

tdn ahw6 pit fang! 'but speak! there's no objection!' 

In the Chrest. (9. b. 3), tdn chwdng \r8ii ' Jmt (or only) every thing is packed.' 
And again (9. c. 11), tdn-chS-shl . . stands for ' but' or * but only :' 
tdn chi wit pdng-yih led tatng 'hut he had no friends wlwin he could invite.' 

Tdn bj ' only, single,' and tdn 1^ are frequently used for the above tdn 
* but, only : ' e. g. — 

tdn chi kwdn htt-ahtod 6§ K^ i^ gjj gv 'but he only talks nonsense.* 

475. Chi y, 'only,' comes also into the category of adversative particles. 
It is often followed by ahi -^r in the lower classes of composition, in which 
it is more commonly found than in the classics. 

Ti ^9:, pd k^j ktohn ♦^•, and hati iH- also follow chi and intensify it 
or add something of their own meaning to it. 

Ei^amples. 
^wd'lai chi ' p'd nl pH a^n 

%k* }^ ta 1* 1^ in 

' I would speak, but I fear that you would not believe.' 
^r - jin mH ^ fd chS - ti kdn t*& 

* The two men had no alternative but to follow him.' 

ehi adnrfi UHd lat \ ^ Q ^^ "^'butm three days he will come.' 

y 2 
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jfin ■ k'al yiA - k'al, <^ t»5 pH eAi, 

Kl PI BS FtB I -f JJ :^ ^ 

r'BiB cyta vcre opea to H, InU be Gngned not to kiiow.' Ct Chrest. 8, k. lo; 
476. Clfc#-ji*fl is the common phrace for 'I sappoae, perhaps,* in certM 
J, and H u o&en used in ironical passages : e. g. — 
t'Un-IMi ehi'p'd pA mTtg Uat-Uit 
v^ T I ta T^■ i t iF 

I * I 9up|>o9e there never vaa t, num of geniiu in tlie world I ' 

dti-pi ni kien-^it iuxi-liaitf 'perhspB fou have seen a ghostr 

477. CM jf*, 'to oome to a point and stop,' is often used like chi, otftt- 
^b^wrur it, tlio«j,'!i Bomrtimes cAJ is the more appropriate [^article: eg. — 
^t eM jd tfiln, pa Ml jH Ui, 

■B. :f^ "^ ^ ± '^ J- 

' H« loves biro as himself, and not merely tut a son.' 
, 4j8. ITel ^^ (varionsly written flff: and |[j:) 'only, bnt," and noiTjf 
'then, bul.' and JiJng Jul 'yet,' are also used as adversative particles. 

ExuDplefi. 
wetBtMtkdngf^^ ^ f^ ^^ 'fttif be exact uid fiim!' (i;&7.) 
In 2. n. 2. and 6. uwt seema to be nsed in its original aense, — 'to nmnda.' 
nalch'atd-JU'Pj |£] -^ ^^'lA«»heiBSQedhi8greatl«T.'(a.l.ao.) And 
ttal pi k'ii-k'U yH (At-nl . . . (9. L 15) 'imt if one muat needs scnipoloiulx 

comply with the world's custom . . .' 
Adj\g yiti yain-k'i Isai fas ( to. L 33) ' 6uf we have a guest here &om a distance.' 
nien aul laA-mat, thdngndng eh'i-mi, 

' Though aged and infirm, yti he can ride on horaeback.' 
479. In addition to the above, many words are used as adversative partadtt 
in the various classes of composition, and each class often has it« own peculisr 
words for this purpose. Examples of the uses of the following will he fonod 
in the Chrestomathy ; yln ffl for 'then' (8. o. 4; 10. e. 35): tsait S 'then' 
(8.C.11; 8.C29); ;>i«i-(^'then'(9.m.r8; ro.a.31); («ti^ ' then'(8.a.i6); 
tUi ^ 'forthwith, then'(i7.g.a7; 17.11.20); W^lj 'then'(3i.d.8; 31.A14) 
ftl»o (3. k. 33; 4. a. 39); kiJf JlJ 'then, in the next place, but' (8. b. 
17. .m. 23 ; 14. b. 3)- Cf. also ^r-W [j^ ^J 'and then* (9. c. 18). 
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480. FGrng Jj % iio'^ ^^> <^<i «fu«n j^j^ (in offidal papers especially), 
with ftl ^^^ l^fng @y and UxCt, ^^» are all found in the sense of < tben/ or 
* but then,' and may be looked upon as adyersative particles. The exact mean- 
ings of these words may be found in the Dictionary (Part lY) ; and reference 
be made to the following passages in the Chrestomathy : (8. h. 2. — 6. e. 9. — 

II. k. 15. — 13. o. 18.) Compare also the uses of jing ^ H and jin ^^, as 
adversatiye particles. 

VI. Catuative particles^ yj^ i, p^ kd, j^ yin, m yiil, &c. 

481. The causative particles take different positions^ — ^being either first or 
last in the sentence, according as they are in construction or not with the 
other words of the sentence; for sometimes the original signification of the 
word is considered, and then it is held in construction, though the rendering 
in English must be by a causative conjunction: e. g. in the Chrest. 9. b. 22. 
jr& i pdnff^il toei tstng ^ for that friendship is not your feeling,* or * since you 
have no friendly feeling;' i commonly means Ho take, to use/ as it does in 
this passage. 

482. The word \ J^ *to use, to take, — by,' is less conmionly employed 

alone as a causative particle than as a verb to stand for the preposition ' by, 
with.' As a causative particle it is often joined with some other word. 

It also shows the purpose or intention^ the inatrumeTit, the mecma or cause by 
vhich, and the reason why: e. g. in the Chrest. lU yU shi {2,li. ^5) 'ui order 
to establish them in the world' Again, Uin s^ I ptng-ming (2. i. 23) 'to 
proceed to death by being regardless of life.' And toeH-shin I tsan si (2. j. 10) 
' to bow down in order to preserve the ancestral rites,' and sdng-jtn I ching 
(2. L 16) Hhat the living might become upright.' In the following example 
from the L4n-yd, I may be translated Hhe reason why' or Hhe cause where- 
fore;' e. g. 'our master's affability, good-nature, courtesy, moderation, and defer- 
ence are the cause of his obtaining it' (I tl-chl) : (v. 3. m. 7 — 14.) 

ffd^ slii k'i pHrtsatl (4. e. i) 'by what means shall I know that they afe 

without talent?' n6-\ im^ yj (4. j. 21) means ' for what cause or reason?' 

=*in how ferl' 

Coupled with shi ^ (v. 4. k. 28) it signifies ' for this reason.* 

Followed by w^ j^ (v. 4. o. 20) it means 'because.' 

In yti \fl-U (19. b. 11) 'declared his intention of deposing and setting on 
the throrye,^ In 6. a. 7. and 8. j. 14. i signifies 'in order to;' in 6. c. 2. and 
17. £ 4. it means 'with.' And numerous examples will be found of its use 
with the above meanings in different parts of the Chrestomathy. 

483. Yin ttf ' origin, source/ when it forms the equivalent for a causative 
particle, is found at the end of the clause : e. g. chiii let ching4wdn cht yiH 
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*1C«C WlBme into the causes or tliia disordered stote of the goTemment 
(t. CklMl. litho. 1 1, e. 19.) But at the beginmng of a cUuse it ofUs mctia 



pMjiUlftyia ^ ^ "^ ^ < I know not the reaaon.* 
fi tUmi^elyuin^ j^ l^_ 2^. ^ 'fro^^eneweventotheramie.' 

yM r«* iSA^n cAi-jrfJ r*.y ] ^ ^' ^ "^ ^^ 'from Ym ul 
SkuQ down to T'luig,' 
i^ and dU-yfi are tbe regular [JinMea for 'up to, even to' {uayiie ad). 
Hmwai: yian-yt'ii yS ^ or tftng-yilJ ^a j ' the causes b/ wUd^* 
^1)1-^1 m 4^ ' I pemut you.' 

484. Tin ^n ' a cause, & reaaon,' is variously used for ' because, therefore, 
whan, and then :' e.g. j/in jl-ghdn U'ai-j/i) (litho. II. b. j) 'in consequence 
of (Jut he went to the hills to collect medicinal herbst.' Flii p^n^ku M 
ha4, t M Ung^in (litho. 13. h. ao), 'bb, in his native place, there was ut 
inftlU&tial military man, who, trusting in hia great power, hod ill-used people' 
TIk aSn Al-cAdng-lal maiktoSn (i;. I. 30} 'when (or because) he sbv thtt 
tbe ten Ctmstant Attendanta were selling the offices of state.' Chi ytafal t 
(Mtt (la m. 1 6) ' only as I come early.' 

485. Wheaym m,'beeanM,'itandsattheb^;iiiniiigafthe^r<MMH^«M 
^\ tJl °^ ^ Ax* 'therefore,' is the corresponding word to b^in the apo- 
dotis: e.g. yinr^oel I'd lai tl eh't,gd-l md t'd,' because he came late, therelbn 
he scolded him.' Fin t'd pA lai, kH-tii ngd pH-hwdn-hl, ' as he did not come, 
on account of this I was displeased.' 

Phrases: yinM yu^ft-yi'tl/ ^ 'jm i^% m 'for what reaaon and causel' 
yIntiicAiM \ ]^ ^ ^^ 'for this reason.' 
yin-uMi | '^'because.' j/m-yuin \ ]|^ ' cause or reason.' 
tfiH-jfin yiii-yuin ^" pn 'S^ f% ' '•■ •■ proridendaL' 

It is joineil with «iJn -|B 'to revolve, to go in a circle,' and jtng l]! '»> 
before,' in the sense of ' to continue ;' thus, — yin-ntin and t/vn/^ttig mean ' to 
act at before, to bo remiss, to follow routine merely;' and are found in the 
Peking Qasette with these si),'niticatious. 

486. It will be seen by the articles just preceding that yu£n |f^ ako 
pwibrma the part of a causative particle. It is similar in use to yuSn ^ 
Md tbe other causative particles, to which it is frequently united : e: g. — 

f/ntn p^ tfOm I J^ M^ ^^ ' on account of our sin and wickedness.' 
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*y%ihirU^ pa yu-s%n | j|^ J^ j*^ j^ « on this account he was unhappy.' 

ytUnrlai jil4s^ |j^ ^' ^p jj£ ' and this was its original state.' 
3^ pA kd UHn " tai chi yuen 

H T^ P. M ;« e I 

* Because no regard was given to relatives.' 
Ibmse : yvhtrhd | X' v ' reason, cause,' used as a noun. 

487. Kai ^? or "j^ ' for, because,' must also be placed in this category. 

It always begins the clause to which it belongs. It introduces something to 
oonfina or explain a declaration, like na/m in Latin. 

1M ahdng-Bhi chdng-yiU pit tadng Jci Urin M 

I ± iH: f t T^ n^m^ 

* For tn ancient times they never buried their relatives.' 
kai pi^ ldng-8d/ng chi pit todng 

I * ^ 4 S Tn S 

' For their origin, being bom of a wolf, they never forgot.' 
Kai^ I yi is found as a phrase, * for this reason.' 

488. Ki ef, which is an auxiliary verb for the past tenses (cf Arts. 194, 

195), frequently marks the notion of causation, though the proper construing 
would be with being or having; and this may be turned into a clause beginning 
with since (qiumiam, or si qfUckm) (cf. Chrest. 10. n. 2 1. and Art 491): e. g. — 

ki mtng tM chi ^* H^ ^^ -j^ * since he is enlightened and become 
wise.' Shl-klng, 

The absolute fonn of the sentence often necessitates this mode of construing : 
thus— cA^-tdTiy ' this rank,' ch^dng ' this sort,' when put absolutely, or as the 
pratasia of a sentence, convey either the hypothetical or the causal notion, 
and must be construed by ' if this is the state of things,' or ' since this is the 
case.* (C£ 21. 1 i — 12.) 

VIL CondiHonal particles, ^i^, ^Pi«^ 'f^ ]^P ^^^i^, &C 

489. Conditional or hypothetical particles are such as introduce a condi- 
tional or hypothetical clause ; as, jd ^>' ' if, as,' j4 yff ^ as,' kid^jH \ yjfl 
'supposing:' e. g. — 

jd-M k6 ehi-cKing la^Jb^l Hjtn . . (14. a. 7 — 15) 'if he were an upright 
and honest man . .' 

jd tsai ts6 w4^ ^.^^ f^ 'if he again err.' 

j6 $"4 pit M, ngd tsiH pA JcU, ' if he does not come, then I shall not go.' 
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490. Shi -^ or jhi j^ is added tojd to strengUien it : e. g. — 

jtn jd^hi Icdn-Jdhh tai-nng fl-kwd^ kdn-<h6 ph k'H-ya/uriai tdrdCing JMcS 
8^ ko-td, tsid Jcd-l kial-cKil pHrdAng, ' if when a man sees a shooting 
star (lit. ' a rebel star') flying over^ he quickly^ with his girdle, ties 
several sure (lit. 'dead') knots, he will destroy the eyil omen:* 
(v. Wade's Cat. of t*ien, No. 130.) 

491. Ki j^T often has the same force as the conditional particle /5, and 

they are sometimes joined in one expression : e. g. — 

H yaH king, hd pU taati k*U (10. n. 21)/ if he wanted to go, why didn't he go 

before?' 
jd-ki * it being so, if it is so/ implying that it really is so. 

In the books J^^-c^ | ^^ is employed for ' if,' when the conditional particle 
is placed prominently forward. 

492. KidrjH i^ tfj^ is found most commonly in scientific works, on 

mathematics, kc Fi-jH ^p | and pl-Jang | "^ or pi-ffU \ p& 

more commonly occur in the language of conversation. Kid^-jH generally 
introduces a case for comparison : e. g. — 

kidrjil yiil jln, pit-^n Hng-hw^n pHrmi, * suppose a man does not believe 
that the soul is indestructible.' 

493. Hwd m/) which is used for either and or, and implies doubt, may 

also fill the place of a conditional particle, and be construed by ' if * or ' whe- 
ther;' it corresponds in some respects to the particle & of the Gk«ek : a g. — 

hw6 yi - sM Jv/ng - chd hiung . . 

-* Bf ^ t I« 

' If once perchance you should meet with evil . .' 

494. Keil 1^, ahi 4^, t*dmg ^ffi, Vhng-jH \ y^, and several other con« 
ditional particles are employed in literary composition (cf Art a 65, p. 94) : e.g. — 

keh pH hid, hd toei jtn^ Scm48i king. 

1^ :^ ^ PI n A 

' If he do not leam, how can he become a man?' 

shl mU fi ski tod yU kUn, Siun-tai. 

^* B # f i ^ a 

* If the eye be evil, it is useless to try to see with i^' 

495. But the conditional notion is very often implied without any oondi- 
tional particle being expressed. The absolute nature of the protams of a sen- 
tence often implies a condition, the result of the carrying out of whidi is 
expressed in the apodosts: (cC Wade*8 Cat of t^ien, 68, 99, 183; but in 130, 
jd-shfy *if,' is inserted.) 
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Tin. lUaiim parHdef, ^^ ^y^^^J) *w»^ ^'j ^^ ^^ 

. . 496. The illative particles correspond to the causative particles; the latter 
^fJMvk the ca/U8e or the reason, the former the consequence or the inference 
r|rf( Arts. 484, 485) : e. g.— 

1^ t*d shi pa teung-mtng, kd pU hiail-tS, ' because he is wanting in intelli- 
gence, therefore he does not understand.' 
j^(h%^u)ei ngd sdng^ng, tsiii pU lat, ' because I was taken ill, therefore I did 
not come.' (Of. also tsi 2. j. 5. and 2, j. 20 ; 3. k. 6, 10, 23.) 

Bioie causative particles indeed are used for both purposes; as, ytn ^^ ) JkI* 
(C£ ym for 'then, therefore,' in Arts. 479 and 484.) 

' Vecy frequently the illative particle is not expressed in the apodoaia, but it 
nmst be supplied in translation : e. g. — 

I'd pa tad Hwdng-tiy ngd pU tad Sheit-aidng, ' if he does not become Emperor, 
then I shall not become Prime Minister.' 

.497. It will be seen that the illative particles keep their illative force most 
. imriy in those sentences in which the protaaia may be construed as a ccmae. 
; If the protcuia begin with an equivalent for when or if the illative particle is 
: Aan^ and simply marks the sequence or the result of the condition. 

I Examples. 

k&6 Utiing kOn tai ahing JQ '^jL gV JIlJ ^^ 'when the prince follows 
good counsels, then he will become wise and good.' 

wH Mngjtn tai chiki ^^ 5P /\^ Hfl 4^ ^» 'but being a sacred 

sage, then he will know how to time things.' 
hiinrchi tai n&ng chl 1^ ^^ h|! gg ^^ 'when a man is wise, then 

be can do it.' 

H yto td^ pi yiU a£ fep ^ j;^ jJA 7^ ^ 'as there is a pagoda, there 
must be a monastery.' 

keh p& hid, ting nal taien '^jdj 'y^ ^ \tC Tjf ^^ * if one does not 
learn, then nature changes ybr the worae.^ 

IX. Interrogative partidea, ^. A<2, H[) yl, 'jw hd, gjl^ ahU, <fcc. 

498. The interrogative particles are very numerous. Some are initial, as 
r^^ards position, as h6 lM, ahiu ^^, ahU W^, etc : others are final, as 
M ifLf yi Hp, taal xiWj etc. The former correspond to what and w?ho; the 
latter to mere marks of interrogation which have a pronunciation (cf. Arts. 
ass, 2S^) : c- g — 

mVdhSt9(Ht ^^ pJf I I 'how wiU this dor 




I 
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yid jtn All (Mi ^ tn A^ tp- { 'does this come froni tneiir 

499. 11 tt 'f PI ' what, wh}'/ is most commoD in phraaee uaA espnsnoiu iv 
toly/ or 4<»i*/ e, g. — 
Wjtl-cA; M/ {4. b. 5; 4. c. 5) 'then how will yon act!' (R) 
tal Aa J I yu . . » (4. j. ao) ' how is that different from . . I' (B.) 
hA-kA Ui Ui t'ait (9. f. 34) 'why do you make this formal expresaonr 
f^dU/tf^f (ti.h. 13) 'what do you think of tti' 
tajt-UpikI (11. m. 13) 'why don't you take (eat or drink) itl' 

^JbMfa M pbv ytt ^ ^ j^ ^MV ''"'^ "'^* ^^*^*** "* J" 

sfflict«dr 
jdtAIrtjrjIrt Ad/ ^ j|^ y^ I • how can he corrert others r 

500. Some of th«ee interrogative partielea are indeed the same as ustem- 
gktive pronouus (cf. Arta. 1 7 j — 1 7 4). and. as sncli, are capable of standing for 
Ihf cwrclntive notions, which eoimapoud to the several forms of interrog*- 
tioii: e.g. Ad 'what)' may stand for 'any' or 'some,' so may «Au[ 'whul' at 
•ftd 'who!' e-g, — 

t^a^ yad »kiit latt -^ ^ ^^ ^ 'who willies any one to come)' 
•Ad ytUn thii cAI t ^. Mp | ^ ' who wishes any one to camGt' 

In rtiply to the iiuestion I'tin-Ui A<?-(«ai (17. n. 3) 'wAere is the Empewfl' 
we have ;«I cAi Ad «riin<; (17. n. 15) ■ I know not uAere he is gone.' And in 
the phrusc v>ii'ttat-h6 ' without any other resource^' hO is used as the comlt- 
tiro of Ad 'whatC (Cf. 11. j. 2. and often.) 
Phrases : hA-l-ii t | j','^ ' for what re 
A*shif I S 'whweforef 



wrf-Ad; ^ I 'whyf 
yb^^fg I 'forwhrtV 
jdAJf jtfl I 'howl' 
Ad-tofli? I 1^ 'wberer 



^'^-vmU I ^ 'onwhataccouutr 
**-i*»' I A '*•«>'' ('8. h. 23.) 
50 1. The interrogative particles ak&t ||[ and AH ^, like Ad, partake of 
the nature of pronouns rather than of particles, because they generally reqnin 
pronouns for their equivalents in the translation; but they belong also to the 
chias of particles, for they are often merely marks of interrogation, which a 
sometimes effected without them. 

Examples. 
*A{ ihUi cAt Aw.6 yi] f -^ =1 ^ ^ |i| ' whose feult is itl' 
tB6 t'lng chi Aa%t ■\^_ '^^ ^ | 'who made the paTilion)' 






m' 
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Aaw^haHhidf \ ^ ^ ' which of you lore to stadjV 

tkayuenahUchiyif \ ^|j | ^ ^|J 'what does he desire which he 
does not obtain?' 

502. The interrogative particle teal pB is used as a final particle^ and often 

g^e of the other interrogative particles, or a word used as such, is placed at the 
;1bflgiiming of the same clause. 

Examples. 

hd fpil ffi t^ t8al? \ ^ ^ ^ \ ' what is this to mer 

m^ld&yUt^tM^? ^ ^ JP ^^ ^ I * how can any thing be 
added to thisr 

UVdiaaii'^p^ I Ms it possible?* or < how can it be?' 
,fOil ML tad taaif J^ J^ ^ | ' how can we speak of it enough?' 

503. The particle At2 ^ is joined with tsai at the end of clauses : e. g — 
«»i jtn yiH In 4r yvA jtn M-tsal? 

^ As for virtue, is it a matter for myself or for others?' 
jin yuhi hiirt8al ? A^^ 2« | | * is virtue so fisur away?' 

504* The particle h'd ^ itself, when final, is interrogative, or a mark of 
exclamation or commiseration; but in other positions it generally stands for 
yfi "tK < in, with respect to,' and ' than ;' and sometimes it is a mere expletive. 

Examples. 

ehi ydMiMshe M? ^ ^^ ^ ^ ||j' I 'shall I drive the chariot 
or wield the spear?' 

iMfeiJkMl'^ I ^ I 'is it right or is it not?' 

heU ' ski ch^ ahing M, md shing hd Hdn yil T*dng, 

II ffl ^ ^ ^ g « I miLi » 

' The glory of later times does not eclipse the glory of the Hon and the l^ang 
(dynasties).' 

ydfng-yd/ngMI ^^ V'g^ | * how vast!' (lit. * ocean-like.') 

505. Y^ Bn (sometimes written y^ ^ R) is another interrogative final par- 
tide^ and, like taaH and kdj often has an auxiliary particle at the beginning of 

the clause : e. g. — 

z 2 




ei lai fiA fit^ 4r ^i |'«A ytt 

S 1* * « ffi « B ¥ 

'Wlij wait BntQ tdu ve ndi uid tliai pni;!' 
Ui ei tht fi jtm Utng fit Cbctfi^-tai. 

itt: H is /;^ A tS * 

'How ilo«a tliit acc«nl with hanwi fedi^sl' 

I a W S: *; ¥ 

'Hot no I koow Unt h b thvaV 

506. Some of the inlemgatm j«rtic1e« mipiT « negBtion. Sad) tR, 

id ^ '■^y ""f (?«««'« »on); 'W'V - - W ^^ 'eanly, not otknrat 

thw..t {writ); and jte -^> 'or oMi' (nonw ^ e>l),— Uke & particle rf 

doaU. H6 and lad/l are plaMd at tiic be^oniiig, bat jtii at tlie md rf 



AdJblymdreii/ ^ [? g ^ ^ ' why do aot you afl 8p«k jiw 
nuudst' 
/T/S ^ (usu. prao. hoi * to iajure'} ^ip«an to be used for the above At! ; eg — 
MpAw^l ^ J^ ^^ 'why do joanot reastl' 
/ei yu m.wAn nifti f ^ 5?a j^ fe ' is he indeed of fall age!' 
Cml - hid cM w& «i» yu yeil ^f 

.? T » §■■ & I I ill 

'Do yon. Sir, indeed know my intcmtiont' 
Sevi^ral examples of m6-ft will be found in Art. 452, and of ^^'i in Art. 461. 
507. JTl rf 'howl' is also ao interrogatiTe particle in crannum nn in 
books and in Bome colloquial phraaes: & g. i'Mdn | Hy 'how dan It' 
which is an equivalent for 'I tliank youl' 'I do not deoerre the htmoOr! 
Wi M> ^ ^' ^^ ^% ^ ^> V'^ M> ftnd ^dn ^-i as vdl M itt, » 
interrogative particles when placed at the beginning of dansee. 

Examples. 
k'\ wet k'e& -f& yiH H - k( dn, haii (C£ ex. in Art 501.) 

S ti P fli ^ ii m <: 4 

'Do only the mouth and the stomach soffer fnan hunger and tbiiatl' 
MlKjrlMi^K ||i ^ 3^ ^; yX ^■aiooghi»»y,5«»l^ 
noe are theyl' 
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w& hd k*df ^ I pf 'what can be donef ' 

wU ndng idng ehif l^d. Htj S 7 < how ooold I bear itl' 

tMi At2 c^'in^ mtngf \ \ Jw ;^ 'bow will be perfect bis reputation?' 

kd ehl yUng? Sr ^ ttj 'wbat use is it?* Ti-kmg. 

wikri^MpaUM? S. Ill ^Q ^ 2/ I 'wby not esteblisb yourself) ' 

y^ k*t ts"4ng chlf "^ JT. ^j^ ^ 'sbould be follow bim?' (See also 
tbe first example in Art. 445*) 

y^ li Jtn yk if Je Stt /^' Jgl ^B '^^7 forsake benevolence and 
justice?' 

dn U tsU 9in Mf ^* ^M: S ^fW | *bow can you be conte^it?' 

dn ndng tu y^9 ^ ofe B^ ijj^ *bow can we escape?' 

508. Tbere are various particles, or interrogative adverbs, used in tbe col- 
toquial style for tbe question as k^ ^^ 'bow many?' nd ^ I) 'wbicb?' tsdng "^^ 
'bow?' (C£ Arts. 255 and 256, and read pp. 27 — 30 in tbe Cbrestomatby.) 

509. Tbe affirmative expressions ndn^ii and jy&rcKing (see Arts. 453 and 
454), the foimer at the beginning, tbe latter at tbe end of tbe clause, also 
indicate a kind of question, which always expects the answer yes in reply to 
it Ndn-iaiiy lit 'hard to say,' is in some respects similar to tbe German 
expression viel-huMy vidleicht for sehr leicht ' probably, perhaps, doubtless ;' 
and piircKtng, lit. ' not perfect,' like nvM wahr ? (See Schott's Chin, Sprach, 
p. 134. note.) 

510. To the above yu Jf^ or yU mV must be added as an interrogative 
particle: e.g. — 

jSntH8h4njy&kiny4f ^ ^t] ^? "^ ^' | ' if so, then why did not 
Shun resist?' (C£ Chrest 3. L 29.) 

X Dvlntatim pa/rtides, ^^ hwd, p(f. yd, &c 

511. By dubitative particles are meant such words as give a character of 
doubi to the clause or sentence in which they occur; and according to this 
definition several of the conditional and interrogative particles might come 
under the same category. Several adverbs of doubt have already been given 
in Art. 253. It remains to give a few examples of their use here. 

Examples. 

hu)6 pA chi Jdaurhom m/ 7^ ^tP \i% ^Ij^ 'probably they knew not the 
cries otU ofdoora' 
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hw6 yiiJL kiang-M m/ ^g* Y'T Y'jw 'periiape you have riTera andlakes;' 

hiod yiH wdng hed \ \ ^P 4^ 'periiape you have kings and 
nobles ;* wbich may be construed eiiher &c, or kc 

huod j^ hwd pU-jhi p^ ^t^. m/ T^ ^^ * perhaps it is so, perhaps not' 

(a Art 493.) 
k'iadny4yiyiichiy4f'^ ^ ^ ^^ \ ^ I ' does he aak for 

it or do they give it him (without asking)?* (C£ Chrest 3. L 37.) 

The following sentence from Cfhwdng^tai is worth inserting here to iDiHtrite 
the uses of dubitatatiYe and interrogative particles: 

Kid yd Tl sha $M. 4fr AiA ft Mf 

¥ SI 2L a. 1 M I # I 

< Does Kia or Tt speak the truthf* 

XI. IfUensiHve partidea, -^ t*ai, j^ t^, |^ fot!» &c 

512. The inteuflitive particles are words which are used to strengthen the 
assertion or negation in respect of some particular quality. They are gene- 
rally verbs according to their primary signification, but as intensifiers they 
retain only so much of the verbal notion as will serve the purpose of empha- 
sising the word or sentence in which they occur. We shall take eadi sepa- 
rately, with one or two examples. 

513. T*ai y^ and ti ]^ are very commonly used for too, too ithucA. 

Examples. 
chi H fai hihh 3g g-r -jlr jJffl 'this project is too dangerous.' 

t'aildngtsd^aie'^ Y'^ W- jl^ * a little too cold '(of a person or a place). 

hid ^^eilti h^nrliait 'T^ ^ \ ^^ "T * you struck me with too much 
violence.' 

kid titsaU Uail sie ^\l | ^ "J" | * but too early rather.' 
nly^Uio 8in j4j rfl | ^ j(^ 'to take it too much Jbo heart' 

514. Shin I^ 'very,' tsu ||S decidedly,' kl x£ ^extremely,' are aU used 

as intensitive particles. 

Examples. 

w4nrll pHrshin t^Hng-t^eH "^ jffl J^ S^ m^ ^5 'his scholarship is 
not very profound.' ^' "^ ^ 

shin ahi JcUkwai -^ ^ ^gp]* 4*^ 'it is strange indeed.* 
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Ua wd ki-kwui |g i^ 1^ ^ 'decidedly unfortunate.' 
ii^ wdjtfirkU I ^ A. ^ 'utterly without inliabitants.' 

tia y^'lcd giaijMrlia^ ^ {fl HJ^ III T '^^ ^ ^^^^ ^' 
tremely ridiculous.* 

U fM Uaa H hwd j^ )^ ^ ^^ g^ ' language quite uninteUigible.' 

hi J^iedk ffl hwdrkimg \ "X^J gj^ ^^ T^ 'a most clever artigt' (Cf. Arts. 
331 and 334.) 

TariouB other words are used as intensitive particles, such as hah ' good/ «&{- 
fan ' the whole,* dsc 

515. In literary compositions several words of intensifying power occur, 
which correspond to the expressions nvuch moref much less, &c. Such are 

Examples. 

is^yUklnpiya yil»» jj£ ^^ llfi 1j^ >S iS '^^ '^^^^ **^ ap- 
proaches, the fiother that recedes.' 

k*4 thing yi yvhh 4ryip6 ^ ^ ^ | Ij'p^ jg J^ 'the farther we 
depart from the sacred wisdom, the meaner we become.* 

yiing chi 4^ ^^ fJf^^t sU - ehl 4^ ml dwodng, 

m z w m m ^ z lin \ ^ 

' Use it and the brighter it becomes, confine it and the greater it will grow.* 
chin t^ pH tai yU s6f kicdng yU yin hUf 

M 18 T< 1$ » * ^R ;» * I 

' True virtue does not expect great deeds,niiK^ less does it wait on great words !' 

516. Shin ^51 is used in a similar way to hwdng, but it is &r less com- 
mon : e. g. — 

eht ching khn shtn, shin ts& yiiJt, Mic^ 

%i.Am n ^ t s 

* The highest integrity influences the gods, much more the Miau people.' 
(Cf. Fr^mare, Not, Ling, Sin, p. 215.) 

XII. ExdcmuUory pa/rticles, P^ yd, ^ hi, 0B tsdH, Ac 

517. The particles of exclamation are very numerous in Chinese, and they 
vary according to the style of composition, — ^its antiquity and its peculiarities 
of literary and colloquial usage. In the books the exclamatory particles have 
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an important value. They servo to express in the language, with the widttai 
characters, those niceties of construction and expressiona of feeling for whii 
goiiiuin and geitiailatloii* are einployeil in ora! coiumuni cations. 

5 1 8. YA HM; and a [jflj are very eominon. They denote wonder o 
midiU : e. g.— 

yd dii-iheii sht, p'tng pd-aht ngd'U6-tl I ' Ah \ this ode was not of xaj ' 
composing ! ' 

Thej are sometimes joined as one exclamation : e. g. — 
ary& inn-^f kiO mU^liau tang! ' Aii! to-night we tsee again without a lampl' 

519. Bl ^ is a particle of exclamation, used most commonly in poetiy, 
in the S/ii-iing, and in all andent poems. 

jrinieljtnhl! W ^^ \_ % 'that bcautiiul person!' 

530. P'l P^ andp'i fl^ are used to express contempt ot ditfiance, and are 
oft«ii equivalent to 'begone!' e.g. — 
pi! ta-slti ni pA-heu l&ng-icwel! 'Ah I all this confusion liehind one's bade 

was all through you !' 
pi! nl shi t«(d II kwdTir4r!' Ah [ you are indeed a very diatbguiahed officer!' 
5 J I. In the plays of the Fu^n dynasty, U yi_^ is used as an esclamatiou or 
oafl to an inferior; e. g.— 

^tid JH^tn p&-yetli H-k'^! 'O woman! do not cry and weep!* 
wA-d pH-thi ngd hvBing-H M Ah ! b it not my brother!' 
«tl^it*Ai^fl/J[ ^p ^ ^ g^ 'Halloa! 1 



Xni. Evphoaie parUdes. 
533. Fartidefl which may be called wfhonic are aueb as mtvc meraly to 
make a clause eouud well It has been the practice bowerer to denominite 
wijphonia many of the particles which we have placed under difiereat riliii 
It is seldom timt a particle b purely euphonic, it generally denotes aaiaibfitSm$ 
or deaire in the mind of the speaker. Many of the words which we call iuto- 
jections come under this claaa In every dialect there are sounds of this kind 
peculiar to tlie locality, and when these sounds are expressed in writing, it 
must be done by some well-kaown character, which for the time is diTttted 
of it« ordinary signification, and by the addition of kdi, ' mouth,' it becomes an 
inteijectiou or a euphonic particle. This usage basgiven rise to the euphonic 
particles of the books, for Hiey were the inteijections of aucient times, and 
indeed some of them remain in use, as such, unto the present hour. 

533. Thus i ^, yi ^, and Af '^ are stud to be euphonic, while tbey 
also denote an affirmation (cC Arts. 447, 448) : e. g. — 
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miUmg pi'jh^ \! ^^ J^/^ *^ J^ 'I imagine it must be «o!' 
*'a dte dU i/ pgp ^ ^ ^ 'it may be known!' 
hi^i Mttin-hiJ '^^\%^ 'how splendid! how glorious!* 
dntsiehinghil ^£r p ^^ | 'happy and fortunate!" 
«fn ^t^ y^ cki, pA " k*d tsu y^! (Of. Arts. 415, 416, and 442.) 

1b S {fi. « T^ Hi" Ig 4 

*Faithfiil friendship may not be dispensed with !* 
eien-hid Hsd-kiun yi; tM lit Icd-tai yl; 

X- T ^ i^ fc m II ^ m ft 

' One may tranquilluse the empire; one may refuse titles and office ^ 
pi jm k^d'tad y^y chung-yUng pH - led ndng ye! 

a )? ^ gg 4' t * T^ pT 11 6 

' One may tread on a naked sword ; and not be able to keep the " golden 
mean!*" 

534. TaaH §B and hid S^ are used as euphonic or exclamatory particles, 
besides being used as interrogative particles : e. g — 

/Hisalyiny^I ^^ | g jjj^ ' how rich the language ! * 

hientaalffuniiy^I ^ \ jg] {^ ' how worthy is Hwtii ! ' 

kiun-ts^ to ha Ualf ^ST -^ ^^ Sp^ \ 'has the great man so many 
(wants)!' 

525. The final particle y^ HI also frequently occurs in the classics of the 

Chinese as a euphonic particle, and it then serves the purpose of a comma, by 
separating the characters, which precede it, from the rest of the sentence, as 
the following examples will show : 

fnn t^ Ufi iodng /^ rtt Bfl [^ 'the present is, — then gone for ever.* 
te^ 9&ng yi yiii yal ^ ch% y^ vrA yal 

'My life has bounds, but knowledge, forsooth, is boundless.' 
gang H y^; — «i kwei yh 

4 ^ & ^ Sf fi 

' Life is a trust; — at death we resign it.* 
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Fu also sometimes goes with y^, when y^ is simply eaphonie : 

md ngd ch% y^fdl M ^^ y^ |H ^^ 'no one understands me!* 

526. Li nop is used in novels and in the colloquial style as i| euphonic 
particle or as a particle of exclamation; a g. — 

m6 shiod md, hwdn yaH th HI 

+-f* iA M 
:M; 0% ^ 

' Not to speak of scolding, I shall beat him as well !* 

527. Fr^mare gives these other particles of exclamation : nl Ujh^f P^ / ff» 
m h|B; and the student will find others in the course of his reading, hut 
they are seldom used, therefore they need not be given here. 

chi'kdmf ^ j^ I Msitthisr 
k'dpHrahipd! Pf ]]^ ^ J'^ 'is it not thus I' 
rien-nal '^ \ 'O Heaven!' 

528. /{ pP 'Ah!' tote D^ '01' in calling the attention of persons, hot 
sometimes to incite or encourage; and in the Shl-king, with other particles, ss 
an exclamation arising from pain : hA-kA! 'oh I alas !* W^Im4 - ^ ^^ ' indeed!' 
pQrhUig ^ I 'unfortunately!' g6 ^ ' wretch P or 'hold!* (Lat. fiefiu!) 

yU "t^ 'ah !' are all found in the classics at the beginning of sentences, but 
they are rarely to be met with elsewhere. 

529. Words formed by the imitation of natural sounds are very numerous 
in Chinese ; e. g. Idau-kiau ' the crowing of a cock,' siau-siau ' the noise of 
wind and rain.' (See Dr. Morrison's Dictionary, vol. I., under the radical 

k'eil n * mouth,' for many expressions of a similar kind.) 

530. Among the particles which the Chinese denominate ^r-tsi are included 
all words which do not come under the category of nouns, or imder that of 
verbs, — ^but simply denote the relations which the nouns and the verbs of the 
sentence bear to each other, — or the feelings which exist in the mind of the 
speaker at the time the sentence is uttered. Some of these occur always at 
the beginning, some always at the end of the sentence ; others are found in 
both positions in different sentences. Some particles affect nouns and single 
words, some affect the whole clause, others bind together the whole sentence. 
These facts have been noted under each particle, but there still remains much 
to be learnt, from careful observation, by the student himself. The following 
resume of the particles may, however, be of service. 

I. Attributive particles are y^ (411), ^ (412), ^ (4^5)f J^' {4^^)y 
because they make the words which they affect attribiUive, 
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a. Cottmetioe, -^ (424), ]j^ (435), 5^ (496), f^ (429). ^. (430). 
^ (431), §^ (433), ^ (433), ^ (436). 3 (436), {fit (437), 

3. Ajffhmatim, ^ (440), ^ (441). {IJ, (442), ^ (445). ^ (446), 

E (449), 8 ^^ and il If: (45>), HH Jl (453), :^ J^ 
(454). 

4. ir^poiJM^ 1^ (45«), ^ (459), :;^ (460), § (461), |^ (46a), ^ 

(464), g (46s), tIc (466). It' SD' K (**'?>• ^ <**9), C 
(470), pj (471)- 

5. Advtrmaive, ffj^ (473), 'fg (474), J^ (475), ib (477), ft' 75 

«. coioomm, t^ (482), ^ (483), g (484). Sjj, ^ ^ (485), It, 

]g (486), ^ (487), gg (488). 
7. Condiiumal. ^, ^(P (489), g^ (49»), i^ fUfl (49'). ^ (493), 

a lUativ^ ^% ^ (496), 7J, JlJ (497). 

9. Interrogative, a% ^ (498 and 502—4), j^ (499), |^» ^ (5oo), 

f , Jip (505), S, ^>. % ^y. (506), g, g. |, ^g, ^. 

S' ^" (5°')' ^' ^P' € (5°8), ^. ^ (Sio). 

10. Dubitative, ^, j^t (511). 

11. /«<«m«ti«, ■^, J^ (513), g, Ig, li (5t4), J^, g, ?S, ?)l 

(515), 5^?| (5i«). 
la. Sxdamaiory, p5|, P^ (5i8), /^ (519), \i% Pj (S'o), Jt (S")- 

13. Evphime, %il,^ (5*3), ft' -^ <5a4), Pg (52S), P)g, J'jj^, 

5P(526),P§, g(527). ^^ 
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Sbct. II. On sentences. 




5. I. Prdirnvnary remarks. 

531. The first section of this chapter relates to tlie tbHous fomiB mhI 
modifications of words and phrases, which enter into the composition of sen- 
tences, and these simple fommtiona have been there designated simple twit- 
ttmetions; hut, beyond the occaaionnl use of the terras sertUTtee, mbjerl, prt- 
dicate, attribvle, and abject, nothing has been sikid of the fomi of Chinese 
sentences. And, before examples are given, it will be well to explain the 
meaning intended by tlie different terms which will be emjdoyed. 

53a. A sentence expresaea by the words which it contains not merely • 
number of separate notions, but a tluyught, or an asaeriion, which is aacerlained 
by the relations which those separate notions bear to each other; e. g. 'the wind 
blows cold to-day' indieates a WiV/on thepart of theapealter; butthe wordaof 
which this sentence is composed are only the materials with which the thought 
is expressed ; and the same words in a different construction would mean 
a ^'ery different thing, e.g. (i)'the son loves the father' is one tiling, (2) 'the 
father loves the son' is another. Td-Jung is a 'great wind,' hut /ilnff Id 
means 'the wind is high.' It is important to bear this in mind, for in the 
structure of sentences we have no more to do with the words themsclTes, 
' whether simple or compound, but with the rclotiona which exist between them. 
Relations which, in some languages indeed, are regulated by the inflections of 
the words themselves, but in Chineae, and in some other languages, they are 
shown by the relative jiosition of the words and clauses. 

333. Every sentence consists of two memben only; {i) tiiB lubjeef, or iiat 
thing about which something is sud or predicated, and (j) the pmUeatt, or 
that action or attribute which is asserted of the subject Theee are indeed 
sometimea united by a small word, called the o^mUo, which is one of tbe sub- 
stantive verbs; bat more frequently this is wanting : the priucipal verb, whKh 
contains the predicate, b^ng sufficient of itself to show its relation to the mb- 
ject. And in Chinese Tet7 often the copula is omitted J e. g. t'ten Jdf^ ' the 
weather is cold;' ngd pH-haii ' I am unwelL' 

534. There are, moreover, three relations which may exist in the sentoiae: 
First, the prediealwe relation, — or the relation of migect and pndteak 
nmply; secondly, the aUributive relation, — or the relation of some qut- 
lifying expression to the nihjeet or objtt^ of Ae predicate; and thirdly, the 
otfjecUve relation, — or the relation of the object (or supplemental expres- 
sion) to the preilicate. These terms are nsed to distinguish clauses in sen- 
tences. Thus a clause which contains subject and predicate sinaply, is a 
predicative dame, and in this the verb is the principal word. An attribate 
appended to a subject forms an attrilnUive elau»e, and in this the adjectinor 
attribute is the chief word. A clause added as an object to the predicate is 
an objective clause, and in this the object is the principal word, and if it relate 
dint^ to the predicate, it is the chief word in the whole BeDtenc& The 
pndiealive claose conveys a definite and independent thought, and so mnj 
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Bta&d alone; e. g. 'the rose is red' The aOrihutive clause cannot stand 
alone, becaoK it does not express a complete thought, but only oae of the 
elements of the sentence; e. g. 'the red rose,' 'the benighted trayeller.' And 
Hie objeetive clause too is incomplete when standing alone, — when the object is 
muted to the predicate of a sentence ; — e. g. ' black with smoke,' ' withered this 
morning.' But theee Uiree elementa of the sentence may be united to form 
a compile sentence; e.g. 'the red rose withered this morning.' 

535. The attribuU may he, (i) an adjective, (a) the genitive com of a noun, 
(3) a noun in apptmtiim, or (4) a novn wUh a prejxmtioit; e. g. (1) 'a coiel 
day;' {3) 'the king's horat-^ {3) '^iWifon, the Conqueror;' (4) 'a man un^ 
ovt br<*twy;' and (5) a rdalive clause, which ia explanatory, may be regarded 
SB an attribute of its antecedent *. 

536. The dyect may be (i) the tking, or person, which the principal verb 
of the sentence affects, or (2) it may be the drvamilancet of lime, plac«, 
vtamtar or cmmUity, which serve to modify the action of the verb. 

537. The simple sentence consists of only one clause, in which there is a 
■abject and a predicate, but these may be enlarged and modified to a great 
extent. The subject in Chinese may consist of one word or of many ; e. g. 
7f yS (i. a. 11) 'the Emperor said:' fdn td-jin chi taH yiil sSn 'the prin- 
«pleaof great men generally are three:' (cf. Art 541.) 

53S. But sentences in Chinese are seldom simple, they are most frequently 
complex or compound. A complex aentenoe is one in which there is a prtn' 
tiipal clause and one or more subordinate. The subordinate clause stands to 
the principal clause in one of the following relations, either (1) as its subject, 
(a) as an attribute of its subject or its object, or (3) as a modification of the 
whole principal clause. lu each case respectively it is a uoun sentence, an 
adjective sentence, or an adverbial sentence. 

539. A noun sentence in English begins with such words as that, what, 
teho, tcAen or where; and in Chinese it is recognisable by certain marks and 
Uie presence of certun particles, as sd Mn' and cM ^ and ti H%: (c£ 
Arts. 411 — 433.) 

540. An adjective sentence, which is also an attributive clause, or a relative 
sentence, is introduced in English by who, which, and words of that class, as 
that, how, wherein, whither, why, v^ierefore; and in Chinese it ia distinguished 
by A, bat very often no particle is present. 

541. Adverbiai sentences are such as speciiy the conditions of time, place, 
manner or caueality. Adverbial sentences of ftm« show (i) the po(n/<j/*A'tn«, 
(a) the duration of time, or (3) the repetitii»h of the eircunulance, and are 
introduced respectively by (i) when, (2) whUet, (3) a$ eifien as. Ice. Adverbial 
aentences of place relute to (i) res( in, (2) motion to, or (3) vwtion/rom a 

■ SiDOB writing tbe above the autbor ban neen an adniiniMr \\\.l\e tvork on 
\jmt of Santsnoe*" by Dr. Morell, one of Her Majesty's lii-|..;ci-jrH of iSoIji-i 
the (ubjeot i> eipluned and applied to the English luigun;^"> u it)> 
in vain in gnnunatioal traatiMM generally. 
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piace, and in English they are introduced by (r) wAere or whenvcr, (a) k 
or wih,iiher,e.nA (3) lohtnee. Adverbial seDt^nces of manTim- show (i) nmUof' 
ity, (2) proportion, or (3) eonse-pteiict, and are introduced by (1) at, (3) tJie 
comparative degree of the adjective, or at »ftcr a negative in the principal 
olauae, or by (3) tiiat, or M tJuU. Adverbial sentences of cause show (i) • 
rtason, (3) a condition, (3) a conceiiion, or (4) a piprpotn, and in English thej 
are dependent u]>on the nortls (i) beeauee, (2) if or e3^pt,unUsg (iriud)=t/' 
not), (3) although OThoii!fiEer,a.nd (4) that OT in (n-der that. The infinitive mood 
alone is in English frequently used to express a purpose, uul it then couBti- 
tutes a distinct clnusc^ 

54a. Compound sentences differ from complex sentences in that the dauaeS 
of which they consist are not mutually dependent, but are oo-ordinate, and 
simply connected, with each other. This co-ordination may be condd«red u 
being under three relaljona. Thus when one clause is tupplemental to tho 
other, e. g. 'the ladder fell aiid the monkey ran away," it may be called thn 
oopulatim relation ; when one clause is opposed to another, e. g. ' John is clever, 
but he is not profound,' it may be called the adversative relataon; and wheu 
one clause contains the reason for the other, e. g, ' his army was diaorgiuused, 
kenee his despair,' it may be denominated the causative relation. 

543. The copulative relation may exist in three degrees; (i) when e4]Qal 
stress is laid on both clauses, — each clause being distinct from the other; (1) 
when more stress lie:s on the second than on the iirst, as in clauses in Euglish 
with not ordy, — hut; (3) where the stress increases fr^m clause to clause, as 
iu the figure dimax, each clause being introduced by some particle of scqueooe, 

Jint, (Aw*, next,jinailtf, ic 

544. The iMft>erfa(t«e relation may exist in two forma : (i) whore the seomtd 
dause negativee the first (in English by not, — &u/), or (a) whoi the seoooit 
olwue limits the first ; as, 'yon may read i^ on^ read it without stBinmeriiu,' 

545. The third, or oofusative relation in co-ordination, may hare two div{> 
rioDs: (i) where the latter of two clauses expressee an effect, the fimoar beii^ 
the moral or phjrsical cause, or (a) where the latter expresses a reeocm gr 
motive, the former representing the result. This appeara to be a simple mw 
don, which may be effected by the use of different particles <X eoimeotiot). 

546. Compound sentences often suffer contraction by refening the mob 
•abject, the same predicate, and the same object to different co-or£iiate rlsiwwi 
Two or more subjects may go to one predicate; two or more predi^el ts 
one subject; two or more objects to one predicate; and several d 
or limitations may be joined together in the same compound s 
may belong to the same word in that sentence. 

547. Thus much has been said on tbe analysis of sentences, beoaiue wiA- 
.,' out analysis of language in general, we can never arrive at the tme analydl 

of the Chinese, and it is by a ready appreciation of the elementary fonna and 

the scientific terms of grammar that clear, definite, and constant mlea ean bs 

evolved fitim the study of Chinese. It is not the Icnowledge of a vast number 

■L <f words which constitutes a real knowledge of uiy langoage, but it ia tbe 
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right apjpftlienncHi of its genius and idiomatic differences, (which is to be 
attained ooljr by a careful analysis of its forms and constructions,) that 
will enable the student, — with a Mr knowledge of words, — ^to read, speak, 
and translate oorreotlj. 

§. 2. The forms of the nrnple sentence. 

548. A siift)d6 sentence may conyey (i) a comTnandy (2) a wish, (3) hjvdg^ 
meni, L e. an a s m t' O oUy (4) a quesUon, or (5) an exclomuUion, We haye there- 
fore to enquire what are the forms in Chinese for im^percUivej optative, ctssertive, 
inierrogativey and eaxlcmuUory sentences. The imperatiye sentence will be 
dealt with first, because the simple force of the yerb, without adjuncts, conyeys 
this sense, and there is a close connexion between the imperative and the 
optatiye, at least in meaning. In the same way the root or crude form of the 
Latin yerb expresses a commomd, (Cf. es ' be thou,' ama ^ loye thou,* and ct 
Arts. 223 and 404.) l%en after the assertion comes the question naturally, 
and these are often similar in form. The exclamation is often only to be dis- 
tmgoifdied from the question by the manner of its enunciation. 

549. The form of the impeftt»Hve sentence is simple and natural. The simple ^/ 
yerb expresses the command, and the subject is generally understood; but 
when expressed, it stands before the yerb and never, as a rule, after it, as it 
may in' the English, ' come thou here ;* e. g. lat ck^H, ^come here,' or nl lat chS^ 
^ but not lat nl chi-U, Jil yi ehdng yhi (i. a. 16) ' do you also throw light 
on &e subject;' kwaH kwdn^m^Jh P^ U^ tseMiait (12. d. 20), 'quickly shut 
the doors, and let none go forth :' (of. 12. i 22.) 

550. When the subject of an imperative sentence is a proper name, or the 
designation of a person, and not a mere pronoun, it sometimes stands after the 

yerb ; e.g. lat, Fi^ / (i. a. 1 3) 'come, Fm /' but the verbs ts'lng ^m sjid jd/ng gl 

are used commonly before the subject, when that is expressed; e. g. ts*ing-nl 
lat cA^-A 'please to come here;' jdng t'd k'4 pd 'let him go away.' 

551. The form of the optative sentence differs but little from that of the 
imperatiye. It is introduced by a verb which signifies to desire or to msh; 
e. g. yuh^ nlping-dn ' may you be happy I' The expressions pdrpH-ti and h^n^ 
pHrU (g£ Arts. 273 and 395) should be remembered in this connexion. In the 
following passage in the Sdn-kwd (litho. p. 13. c 21 — 24) we have a noun 
governed by h^ as a verb ; thus, h^ U pit n^ng ! ' would that my strength 
were adequate !' or ' would that I were able T (lit ' regret strength not able.') 

552. Every assertiwe sentence in Chinese consists of a subject which stands 
firsts and a predicate which follows it. Circumstances of time and place may "^ 
stand before the subject, and circumstances of manner, of cause, and of effect 
generally stand before the predicate. The subject must be a noun or a word 
used as such, or it may consist of a sentence used as a noim : (cC 7. a. io» 
11; 7. f. 15 — 18; 2. g. 12 — 16; 8. d. 13 — 18, which all form sul 
The subject may be explained, parenthetically aa it were, by a word 
in apposition, or by a partidpial phrase: (cf. 8. o. 16 — 19; 9. 
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2. h. 22 — 24.) The subject may consist of two nouns, the former bdng in 
the genitive case, to express the origin, causey or rdailionship of the latter: 
(ct 2. 9. 12 — 16; 7. b. 29 — c. i; 2. h. 20—26.) The same remarks refer 
to the predicate when that is a noun. 

553. The predicate generally requires one object, and sometimes two, to 
complete it ; the first is called the direct object, the other the indirect object ; 
e. g. c^ yUkaiirshu ld4iaU yi-tsz ' this tree has shed its leaves ;* k*dA ydng t'd 
tsaUkict ch'tt-jl (14. a. 16) ' I can employ him in the fiftmily to go in and out' 

554. Interrogative sentences have various forms in Chinese. Sometimes 
they are to be distinguished by the particles which are present in them, at 
other times the position of the clause, and of the words in it, shows the inteiv 
rogative. 

(i) When the particles are present, if they are final particles, the subject and 
predicate remain in the same position as they would in an assertive sentence; 
e. g. ni yii^ tUng-tsien ' you have some cash;' n\ yiH tsiin md t ' have you any 
cash r che yirchi-md, shi kdnrts*ail ' that horse eats hay ;' chi yi-dk^f-md lAi 
shlmmS t ' what does that horse eat f * (cf. Arts. 498 — 509.) 

(2) When no interrogative particle is present, the form of the sentmice may 
show that the sentence is interrogative. Two expressions are enunciated, one 
positive, the other negative, this leaves the mind in doubt, and shows that an 
enquiry is being made, just as to^JiaU, lit. ' many-few,' give rise to the abstract 
notion of quantity, and also to a question how many t e. g. t*d tsai^kid pH taai- 
kid, lit. * he is at home, — not at home 1'=* is he at homel' By a reference 
to the articles on the interrogative particles the student will obtain many 
examples of interrogative sentences. 

555. The forms of the exclamatory sentence scurcely differ at all from those 
of the interrogative. They are generally introduced by an interrogative par- 
ticle or some word clearly of the nature of an exclamation. (See the Arts, on 
the exclamatory particle; and cf i. 1. 14 — 17 ; 11. 1. 9 — 17.) 

§. 3. Tlie noun serUence, 

r,p,6. The noun sentence is one which occupies the place of a noun, and in 
Chineso mny consist of a verb and its object ; e. g. luitjtn pit haii 'to injure 
pet>plc is bad.' The particles cAe, ti, and so generally mark the noun sen- 
tonco. 

557. Tlie verb alone, or with adjuncts of time, may constitute a noun sen- 
tence, and be the subject of a sentence ; e. g. kiting yhi fi Ui shi ye (9. o. 5), 
lit. ' I fear, to drink is not this time ;' Ti aien-sdng k*U shi yau k'U kiil4iaa 
(10. o. 25), lit. *Mr. TVs going is this, he wished to go long since.' Again, 
hid 4r shi si chl (3. d. 10) is a noun sentence, and the subject to the verb yu, 
which follows. Also yih pdng tsi yiun-Jang hit (3. d. 19) and^'m pit cM ^r 
pd-toifn (3. d. 29) are noun sentences: (cf 9. b. 18 — 27.) 

§.4. Th^* adjoihc sentence. 
•558. The a<ljectivc sentence is any set (»f words which explains or qualities 
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a noun. A relative dause in English (and in Chinese often a clause in apposi- 
tion) does this ; hut generally some particle, as ti hcJ, sd jm, or ch^ ^ , throws 

the whole into the form of an adjective clause, the subject of which is repre- 
sented by the particle; this makes the adjective sentence often to assume the 
character of a noun (c£ 3. e. 13. etc.); e.g. kang-tdng-ti Ti kung-ta^ taH- 
fii^n (8. c. 18) is an adjective sentence or relative clause, as it were in apposi- 
tion to Ktffd kung-ts^ its antecedent : it means literally, ' the one just waiting 
for Mr. Ti to arrive at the gate.' 

§. 5. The adverbial sentence. 

559. Adverbial sentences are such as express the circumstances of UmB, 
place, mcmner, and cause. They are sometimes introduced by particles in 
Chinese, but frequently they are without any distinctive mark of this kind ; e. g. 
moHn-kl t(ng4ia^ (8. a. 6 — 9), tait ts^^ (8. a. 10— 12),^! wi-cfCU (8. a. 13) are 
tiiree adverbial sentences of time to the principal sentence Jc^rlai ' he arose :' 
i&vH^ 'then,* is really not wanted, but in Chinese it is idiomatic to insert it; 
it sums up, as it were, the three clauses just mentioned. 

560. But adverbial sentences of time are often shown by some particle or 
phrase being present in the sentence ; e. g. yi-kiSn 7% kung-ts^ lat-pai (8. c 4), 
'as soon as &c.,' is marked by yi-kUn; and clauses beginning with yl and a 
verb will always mark an adverbial sentence of time. Again, htott-kHn 
(8. e. 28), ' on suddenly seeing,' introduces a similar expression. Phrases 
beginning with yi, ' as soon as,' would sometimes, when followed by then, maiic 
iiie repetUian which is implied in expressions beginning with whenever in 
English ; e. g. yi M hd ch*d, tsiH kiitng Ting hwd, lit. ' one time drink tea, 
tiien speak English,' L e. ' whenever he drinks tea he talks English :' (cf. 8. i. 2 ; 
16. d. 2.) 

561. Duration of time is expressed by an adverbial sentence, — by putting 
shi, * time,' or shi-kien, * time-interval,' in construction with the sentence ; e. g. 
Til t^ng tsai che^ ti sht-heH, ngd jyUryail tH, ' while you are staying here, I 
will not read;' KoM^JciH Jcdnrsht (16. a. 11)' while Kau-Ki'A was looking on :' 
(dl Art 337.) 

562. Adverbial sentences ol place may refer to position in or motion to or 
from a place ; e. g. sUi-piin tail nd-Zl, ngd-t^Ung n\ Jc'&y *■ whenever you like to 

proceed, I will go with you ;' Tigd pH k*^ng tail nl tl ti-fang la% * I will not 
go to your place;' ts'dng chi-U tail ni^-k6 ti-Jang, ngd pH J^d 1c 4, ' I cannot 
go from hence to that place;' ngd k'4-U ti-fang, nl pH k'd-l lat, 'where I 
go yon cannot come.' The student will observe that such adverbial clauses 
require certain words, as tsUng * from,' tail ' to,' and the word tifang, ' place,' 
in construction, just as sht and shi-heu are generally necessary in adverbial 
sentences of time. 

563. Adverbial sentences of numner, which relate to likeness, proportion or 

^fiotj are introduced by prepositions or appropriate particles, as jH ^p, 
Wij^ i0* *^^^ il' ^^^ Su' which mean 'as, like as, similar to, 

Bb 
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accoi'diu^ to/ <fec. ; or by yerbs and particles oombinedy as pi ff^ ' to eom- 

pare/ i/U JjS ' than/ &c. ; or causative verbs, as Hng A. * to came,* pi IE 

'to give/ <S:c. : (cf. the adverbs of manner, Arts. 246 — 251; also Aits^ an, 
213, and 144 — 150.) 

564. Adverbial sentences which refer to likeness are such as the followiiig: 
t'dy sidivg fd-4fnnf ts6 sdng-i, ' he carries on trade, (u his fcUher did/ fuAjH 
k'U-k'U yil shi-sit jd-tszy shin fi-t y^ (9. 1. 15), 'but, thus strictly to winfm 
ourselves to the world's customs, would certainly not be right:' (c£ 4. m. 25; 
8. k. 12 ; 9. b. 22 ; 21. e. 24.) 

565. Adverbial sentences which relate to proportion, intensitiy, equality are 
such as yi-^iin shdng-sJieil, pttn Unn-tsin yih trC (10. a. 17), lit. 'one take raise 
hand, then relish it more and more,' which would seem to make the first danse 
an adverbial sentence of time (cf. Art. 560), but the sense of the paasage would 
lean rather to the version ' a« they drank (or ' the longer they drank') they 
relished it the more / t*dy pH jH nl, tH^ilrti, ' he is not so learned, as you^ or 
* he is not such a scholar, as you? 

566. Adverbial sentences which relate to ^edt are such as are iDtrodnced 

by /?d ip 'to take/ \ yj *to use,' ling >^ * to cause,' Ac. ; e. g. eke-kSjin 

sie-^s^, ph nl pH Jed tH, ' this man writes, so that you camnot read ii;'* i*d 
kid.ng che-ydiig to, ling ngd pH ndng kidng, ' he spoke so much, thai I eould 
not speak at cUl? (cf. i. j. i — 8.) 

567. Adverbial sentences of cause, which relate to the ground or reason, 
condition, concession, purpose or consequence, require separate treatm^it, 
because they are generally dependent upon particles, or words used as such, as 
yln g| 'because/ i J^^ 'by,' sul gp 'although/ i« "§ 'i^* <*»tf ^ 
' then,' <kc. 

568. Adverbial sentences which express the ground or reason are some- 
times without, and are sometimes accompanied by, distinctive particles; e.g. 
yln kien Kv>6 shin tsing . . (9. e. 15) 'as he saw Mr. KxcS's deep feeling . ./ 
checks jtn pU-hail, yln-ioei t*d rnd ngd, ' that is a bad man, because he abused 
me / n\ tsd^ pU-lai, ngd tsiH pit td-shU, ' I did not read yesterday, becamse 
you did not come' (cf. 4. h. 2. and 18). There should be a causative particl( 
present in the 2>rotasis, or an illative particle in the apodosis. 

569. Adverbial sentences which express a condition are sometimes, but not 
always, introduced by a conditional particle (cf. Art. 265); e. g. pd sung ngd 
yt kwel ydng-tsien, ngd pd pd n\ cJCd-4G'U, ' if you do not give me a dollar, 
I will not let you go;* jd-shi Vd pd-tsed, piling td t*d, 'if he does not go 
away, I must beat him / pd ts6 had shU, tsiu pd^k'd-i kiau t*d, til-^iir4l, ' if 
he had not made a good book, we could not call him a scholar :' (cC 4. g. 24 
— 28. and 4. h. 9 — 14.) 

570. Adverbial sentences which express concession are nearly always intix>- 
duced by a particle such as sUl ' although ;' e. g. sui-jhi jiJL4(^ P^'^ A«i^ 
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lai Va Va U tdf ' although now he does not cry, afterwards he will weep much ;' 
iweirkwd siR taai cMng-ydng (pr^vodnrll . . (23, d. 1 1) * althcmgh your honour- 
able nation is in the vast ocean twenty thousand miles away;* nl shwd-hU aiit" 
pUn to, ngd iinHpHrii n\, ' however much you promise, I cannot believe you.' 

571. Adverbial sentences which express a pwrpose are sometimes introduced 
by a particle; e. g. Ufn JUatl il I chUng jtnrl4n (6. a. 4) * give practical weight 
to filial piety and firatemal love, in order to strengthen the relative duties.' 
Bat when the purpose is containe'd in two or three syllables, it may be adjoined 
without a particle, like the English infinitive when it expresses a purpose. 

572. Adverbial sentences which relate to consequence would seem to be 
similar to those under Art. 560, but these express rather the consequence 
which follows the principal sentence as a cause ; e. g. ' he talks, 80 that lie is 
frnwUeUigibU^ contains an adverbial sentence of mcmner; ' he runs so fiist, that 
he will be sure to get there in time,* contains an adverbial sentence of effect. 
In this latter case, one clause contains the ca/use, the other the effect; but in 
the former case, the second clause simply qualifies the verb * talks.' Examples 
of these distinctions in Chinese can hardly be given. So much is done by infer- 
ence from the sense of a passage, that too subtle a distinction would only mis- 
lead. But a careful study of the causative and illative particles will be bene- 
ficial, and reference should be made to the exercises in Part III. 

§. 6. The complex sentence, 

573. The complex sentence differs from the compound sentence in this, 
that the clauses of which it is composed are mutually dependent. There is 
in a complex sentence one principal and one or more subordinate clauses, 
which come under one of the above-mentioned classes, viz. (i) the noun sen- 
tence, (2) the adjective sentence, or (3) the adverbial sentence. 

Examples. 
hid qr sht si chi ' to learn and constantly to dwell on the subject,' (noun s.) 
pA yi ytl h4f *is it not a pleasure 1* (principal s.) (3. d. 10, — 19, — 29.) 
i Kl'ts^ hum ts6 hdng-fdn * by Kl-tsz restoring the great plan,' (noun s.) 
yd sheii shing y^ * he gave an example to the sacred sages,' (principal s.) 
• (2. m. 13 : cf. also 8. 1. 12. and 9. 1. 15 — 27.) 

57 4. The adjective sentence is an accessory sentence, in apposition frequently 
to the word which it qualifies ; and with the person or thing, for which that 
word is understood to stand, the adjective sentence may be said to be precisely 
Eomilar to the noun sentence. 

Examples. 
yUkiSn Ti ku^ig-ts^ lat-pai 'as soon as he saw-Mr. Tl coming to call,' (an 

adverbial s. of time.) 
tsau fl paii yk Kw6 hJng-tsz, * he hastened to inform Mr. Kuw,' (prin- 
cipal 8.) 
kqng-tiing'ti Ti kung-ts^ taiSr^n ' who was just then waiting for Mr. Ti to 
arrive at the gate,' (adjective s. qualifying Kwo.) 

B b 2 
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§. 7. 7^ comixfund iKHtenet. 
575- Componnd sentences contain two or more co-ordinate clsuses, ttA 
being Ind^wndent of &e other, tbougb they are connected either actuallj- bj 
partioirs or virtoally by the sense of the paasage. 

Examples. 
tien wet ch% tvru/ pii Ti&ag tiaf, »hfng-jSn ehi yin wS^-^dng. (3. t 9.) 
nai cA'd td-/d, y^ng torf »hing-»s. (a. I 10.) 
n\ jflfH -ngd t/l-ctiAa, jnht pH/H tiit-Ui. {10. a. 26.) 
adnjin thf-U t'tttg-pel tgl-ki^n, Xw6 t«id gdn U6 tad. (10. c 4.) 
S7ti. The tliree Bt&t«s or relations which may anbGist in the compounl 
fiuitence are, (1) the copidatire, (a) the advfraatiit, (3) the eav»fiti-ee. 

Esaniples. 
(1) (f-#fM y1 yiit ptl-gan, kin yl pfl ^n Hh lid. {^. c. afi.) 

i'til liO-t'lng nl-»ht, *haii Uing yl ta'Un. (9. d. 9.) ' 

kin king yili yuftt, yiti U naitf/ pel. (9. L 4.) 
(a) i'l ji-yi cJii #f» si 4c. (5. a. 29 — o. 30.) 

Mait-tJ yi pajin t/fn k'u, Idn ehwdng i-ati &c. (9. a. 16.) 
Agiun in 9. c. 11, where an adversative clause comes iu parentbetictllf, 
but may be wud to be co-ordinate with the previous seutenw, 
which ifl complex. 
(3) Ufn kuia-tl, i chihtg jtn-lin. (6. a. 4.) 

tOMg-Hn pa nOng yl-jl ^ wO yHitg, M p*4e'd yl^l or «« UtO. (7. ft. lO^ 
a/akdt^ ta&, t A yd «AC (3. h. 1 1.) 
v)& yi v)it ai, kd pH wet (a. j. 1.) 

577. Under the copulative relation t. sobdiviBiaii may be aaid.to <xii^ 
which relates to clauses presenting an alternative, u in Engliah claoMBbegift- 
uing with the particles nther and or. HaS pv or kuS-ehi m/ ^g and 
AtMtn . ^^ , repeated at the b^ioning of each clause, laaik aoch aentenoM, 

Examples. 
kwdn aAI l&ng chin, hw&n Ai tSmg a/nod t 

w ^ -^ m \ ^ % !§ 

' Are you in earnest, or are yon jokingl' 

hw6-chi t'a4ai, hwS-chi t'a ^-Uait, ' either he vritl come, or perfaapa he is 
dead.' (Cf. 3. 1. 27, where yl ia used Gar or, as a connective.) 

§. 8. Figure* ofipaeeh. 

578. Under this comprehensive expression much is included, but we pur- 
pose notidng only a few of those peculiar forms which in luiguage take this 
denomination: such as tSiprit, — the lesving out of words; 
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the redundant use of words; cmHiheais, — the appropriate use of words of 
oppomte significations ; and the rqaetiium of a word or phrase to give emphasis 
to the eiq[>ression. 

579/ By the figure ellipsis many expressions in Chinese become intelligible, 
which appear, at first sight, to be in accordance with no particular rule. Such 
are the terms chirl (9. f. 12) 'old friends;* pai-^hed 'to make a visit on a 
person's birthday:' jKtir^nihi 'to pay compliments at the new year;' kaa-lailb 
' to plead age,' ka/Hirfiing ' to plead sickness' (as a reason for retirement from 
office). 

580. It is a very common thing to leave out the personal pronouns when 
they are the subjects of sentences, and when no difficulty would arise in sup- 
plying them frx>m the context or from the conversation. PU-yaH alone might 
be either ' do not!' i. e. ruMy or 'I do not want;' but pH^a^ chS-kS tv/ng^ 
9i must be, 'I do not want this thing,' and pH^aU tiing-sheU must be, 
Mo not move!'='be quiet!' So also siS-siS 'thanks!' for 'I thank yon;' 
but this expression is similar in the English, ' thank you.' 

581. The obscurity which might sometimes veil the meaning of a sentence 
in Chinese is removed by the redundancy of repeating the same idea by nega- 
tiving its opposite term : thus, ngd yau 1c Uy pit ya^ tdLng^ ' I wish to go, and 
do not wish to stay;' nl yaii shvod cAtn, pA yaH shwd hwdaig, ' do you speak 
truly, and do not spei^ fiJsely ;' tatnryin Icdnrkihh ' I saw it with my own 
^es.' 

58 a. The Chinese delight in forming antitheses, for which their language 
affords great facility, every important attribute and object having its appro- 
priate opposite term. A list of the most conmion of these will be found in 
Appendix L Antithesis occurs frequently in proverbs and old sayings ; 
e. g. yiil i*e(l toet, md wt chin, 'in front there is dignity, but behind no 
troops;' and shdng yid t^ien-t^d^g, hid yid Su Ildng, ' above there is heaven, 
and below Svr{cheu) and ffanff'(cheu) :* (cf. 19. i. 11.) 

583. Bepetition has already been referred to as being a common method 
of forming words and phrases and for intensifying adjectives and adverbs (cf. 
Arts. 99 and 136), but it is often merely for the sake of the rhythm that 
words and syllables are repeated. A few select expressions of this kind may 
be seen in Appendix I. 

584. Almost all the other figures of speech which are used in European 
tongues are to be found in Chinese. Climax is especially common in this 
language. But it is needless to multiply examples of these figures, for they 
will eadly be recognised by the advanced student. 

§. 9. The varieties 0/ style, 

585. The differences of style in Chinese authors, and the marks of the period 
in literary works, are very great and distinct. The language of the most 
ancient authors is very brief and sententious, while the meaning is pregnant 
and expressive. There is a majesty and dignity of style, which have never 
been surpassed by later writers. The style of the King (cf. Part II. pp. 5, 6) 
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stands foremost in antiquity and sublimity. The Si-Mly the Zldt), the TaA- 
ti-inng, the Tiiliriii^ and the Shdn-haHrinng come next in order (g£. Pari IL 
pp. 6, 7), and to these may be added the great commentators and writen of 
elegant compositions, such as Ckwang-U^ and the ShUrU^ or 'Ten scholan,* 
mentioned in Part II. pp. 7,8. To these must be added M^ng-ts^, who, thou^ 
nearly equal to E*ilng-ts^ in Chinese estimation as a philosopher, has a diffiuo 
style of composition. Tsb-Bhiy the author of the TBo-chuen and the J^tod-^ 
8i^mdrUien and the Ta'at-tsz, or * men of talent,' come next, with the later 
authors, Hdiv-yU (who lived in the T*Ang dynasty), Gau-ydng SiH, SHI Tung- 
po, Churhly and many others, fragments of whose works are preserved in the 
JTt^Hodn yuhi kUn (cf Part IL pp. 14, 36). 

586. The distinctions drawn by the eminent writer Tdnff-4s^ %& ^t* (c£ 

Part II. p. 8) between the different varieties of style are as follows : 9£ Mng tai 
Ufi ledng; tii ahtng si talfd; si tsi chlng foi king. When the subject is greater 

than the power of expression, it is denominated Icdng In ' unevenly matched/ 

when the expression exceeds the subject, it is called yi{ Hsr 'poetical style/ 

and when the subject and the expression are equally matched, it is called 

king %^ ' classic style.' 

587. Ga/Urydng SiH says : Yhi \ taai sij 4^ w^n I shl f/Sn; s£ ^nyhh %o^ 
ua leu Mng pH-yv^n, ^let the words contain the theme or subject, and let 
elegant style adorn the words \ let there be the subject truthfully, and the 
words elegantly set down, and the style will not be &r firom that which 11 

called Idng.^ In which passage the four characters ^R, 'f^ ^J ^/ 

8i 8in yen wdn contain the marks of the highest style of literary composition. 

588. No positive nilcs can be given for composition, but the length of the 
kii^ or clauses, should be somewhat diversified. Though clauses of four cha- 
racters, which form phrases, are frequent in the best authors, the style will 
be stiff and bald, unless occasionally a clause of five, six, or seven charac- 
ters be introduced. It is usual to accumulate ideas in an opening sentence, 
and then to display them separately in the sequence. The admired style of 
Chinese compositions may be compared to the elegant style of CScero rather 
than to the nervous argumentative style of Demosthenes. (Cf Pr^mares 
Notitia Linguce Sinicce, where examples of style will be found.) 
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List of antithetical words. 





shdng 'a wholesale merchant* 
[ Ming ' to reward.* 





shhh 'good, virtaoua.' 
J^^ shea 'to collect together.' 
'^ shsk 'the head.' 
j^ shstH 'to§^ye.' 

j^ shei& ' a wild animaL' 
^j^i^ cAi: < the b^fiimiiig.' 

lU 'it ia 80, — ^trae.' 



^ * a retail trader.' 



g9 fii ' to punish.' 
^&^ 6 * bad, vicious.' 




sdn 'to scatter abroad.' 
I^P iWtf 'the foot.' 
t^ shad * to receive.' 





M'jes,' 
j^ ^Sn 'deep (of water).' 
^^ «Ai» 'to extend the body.' 
M^ shm 'the body.' 
yy shhtg 'to ascend.' 
^ aftifi^ 'to rise,' ^^/etf 'to float' 
.^ft «&fn^ 'to flourish.' 

shwSng ^ a pur.' 



^^ chi& ' a tamed animal' 
i^^ cAtSn^ < the end.' 
^Y' y* * it is not so,— fiJse.' 
^ /ei^ * no.' 
^^ foi^ ' shaUow.' 
j^ iUI <to bend the body.' 
1^ shin ' the spirit' 
H^ kidng ' to descend.' 
^Jj^ chin 'to sink.' 
^* shwai ' to decay.' 





•/^ 'to obey.' 
j^^/^ 'to let go.' 
Igya 'happiness.' 

yilii^ 'abuhdant' 





S[yil 'ricL' 



cA^ ' an individual' 
nl ' to disobey.' 
l^^aAdu'totakeop.' 
^ A6 'misery.' 

^^coOfi^' sterile.' 
^1^'poor.' 
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gai ' to love/ 

I v5f ^^^ 'proud.' 
nW gdfig ' hard.* 

hdn * cold.' 
^f hail < good: 

hed * thick, — generous.' 
[. Al 'to be glad.* 

hiSn ' a wise man.' 

hU * empty, — ^vain.' 
^^ htng 'the form, — substance.' 
^^ hwd ' alive.' 
W* hwUi * to meet together.' 

yi ' the fiEither.' 



^i *^ * to hate.' 
§i^ ^C^i^ ' humble.' 
^j^ju^ 'soft.' 
M Md ' heat' 










yin * the banquet' 

]^^ ytii ' a friend.' 

[3^ yi't *goo<l words and actions.' 

K^ yen 'the female principle in nature, 
— darkness, — obscure.' 

M jl ' hot' 

^l * fortunate.' 



I^j Awa ' high.' 
V kal ' to cover.' 

tj kdn ' sweet' 

(1^ A;i<i 'to marry (of the woman).' 

^l\ ^dcm ' to teach.' 

1^*1 'to bind fast.' 

"ip kb, 'ancient times.' 

-jl^Wn 'birds.' 



fy ta\ or hJL 6 'ImuL' 
^ 'thin, — mean.' 
A*7^ UiA 'to be sorrowful.' 
^^ yA ' a foolish man.' 



r »hi ' solid, — true.* 



"/ ying 'the shadow.' 

^«^*dead' 

^IJ pi ' to separate from.' 

^ nutn^ ' the mother.' 

jS^ si ' a common feast' 

'jfr cA^ ' an enemy.' 

S ^d ' the reward of them' (BudJ.; 

n jg ydng 'the male principle in natur 
— light, — clear.' 

}^ khig 'cold.' 

yr hiung ' unfortimate.' 

'f g tl 'low.' 




^'ai 'to open.' 
W^ ^KHzn ' sour.' 
:^^ tslii ' cO marry (of the man).' 



hid 'to Icai-n.' 
fflflb Artal ' to loosen.' 
/^ ^7w ' the present time.' 
Jr sheti ' beasts.* 
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Uung ' the male (of birds).* 

Eifn 'to forbid; 

;*ttl 'crooked' {toon ^P.) 

nng ' claasic text* 

Ung ' public* 

rung * merit.* 

fung * empty.' 

I'hmigiy.* (nuif^.) 

utng ' TKw, green.' 

fu^ 'difltant' 

't2 'to go away.* 

iSn ' the prince.' 

mOng 'brightness.* 

H 'the spiritual essence^ — the 
prindple which arranges.' 

; 'profit or interest.* 
a 'to detain, to keep.* 
'4 'to flow^ to roam.' 
"i ' to manifest pleasure.' 
i^ng ' fierce.' 
Ufn ' the outer door.* 



vd ' anger.' 
Sn 'the guest.* 

i 

a ' a mauHMrvant* 

^n ' the beginning.* 

wH * to lose.' 

!£^ 'ghost inferior, — the active 
principle of ym.' 





jjfjj^ tsz ' the female (of birds).* 
g^ hiti ' to aUow.* 

chl ' straight.* 
"Mf chvJhi 'the commentary.' 
I / «2 ' private.' 

^B pat{ 'reward.' A?ti^ ^M^ ' fault.' 
^^'mirdn'fulL* 
§4f /M^ 'satisfied.* 

akA ' cooked, ripe.* 
•V^ ^i» 'near.* 
Xt^' 2a$ ' to come near.* 
B ekin ' the vassal* 

Bh ^^^ ^ darkness.' 

^'i 'the material essence, — the 
matter which is arranged.' 

jf^ p^ ' the original capital.' . 

cha ' to throw away.* 

\y chl ' to stop, to rest in.* 

^^ pe^ 'to express sorrow.* 

^^ Zi<fn^ ' gentle, good.* 

j^ hid 'the inner door;' m4n-At2= 
' &mily.' 

icLS^ fi^ * patience.* 

^ cA6 'the host.* 

Os p*i 'a maid-servant.* 

7^ md ' the end.' 

^yl 'to gain.* 

jljm shtn ' spirit superior, — the active 
principle of ydTig.^ 
c c 
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-^' kw^ < noble.* 

KB kwdn * to look at from below, or 
from a distance.* 

jlf. sail ■±ry: 
4m 9dng * religious.* 
^ siaH * to laugh.* 
^p tiin ' before.* 




^j^ 



nn ' new.* 



^g sin 'to believe.* 
uji. iing * the name of the dan.* 
f dr iing ' natural disposition.* 
sdng * to give.* 





tdng ' to bid adieu.* 
gra «^ ' a tutor.* 
tdn ' single.* 





t'dn * covetous.' 

y35 /^n * simple, moderate/ 

TJ to?* *a sword with one edge.* 

|p^ «^'t 'toask.' 

yjr^ wi 'not yet.* 

5K ^^*^'*i7 ' ^ stretch the bow*.' 
chdng ' the art of counting.' 




Is (7i*(U<<7 ^a female musician.' 
-pi- cJidng ^ long.' 

'm* ^'**^"i7 * constant.' 
Wb chkdiig *thc leader in the song.' 
[B c^w * morning.' 




ftn 'to look at firom abow^ a 
wbile approaching.' 

\Wi «&< 'damp, humid.* 

"1^ ml ' secular.' 

5g Xr'd'tocry.' 

^^ Ae«i 'behind or after.' 

HH ' old.* 

i 'to doubt* 
P^ ahi 'the name of the fi^mily.' 

si 'practice.* 
^ «A«t{ 'to receive.* 
^ ySn^ ' to welcome.' 
^Tp <t2 ' a pupil, — a disciple.* 
: shwdng ' double.' 








lien 'liberal, — not avaricious.' 
y© 7iilng 'strong.' 
^1] k'ien ' a two-edged sword.* 
XI td 'to reply.' 
M i 'already.' 
ShJ «/il * to relax the bow.' 

T»y cA>n^ 'the art of weighing ai 
measuring.' 

iS yiw 'a male performer.* 

^g ^zof>7i 'short.' 

^jy 2>itf7i ' changeable.' 

TTp A6 * the singer who replies.' 



•^ ( 



^3; mtt • evenmg. 
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^ 'to ascend.' 


R^ kidng 'to descend.' 


i 'alow.' 


f ^ kw^ ' quick,' = ^ ««. 


I 'pradent' 


ffix yw ' foolish.' 


in ' true.' 


j^kidt'{&he: 


tng 'to perfect.' 


Hv|>aC 'to ruin.' 


tng * sincere.' 


j^ wei ' deceitful' 


hhg 'straight' 


dS to^ ' crooked, awry.' 


ing ' upright' 


7 P «i^ ' depraved.' 


ung ' fiuthfiil and truthful.' 


'jS ning * a flatterer.' 


'tl'to go out* 


^jl 'to enter in.' 


it^ * early.' 


g^u^n'lAte.' 


'wife.' 


£ tsl ' concubine.' 


'iou 'sad.' 


^ Id 'joyful' 


^ 'to borrow.* 


^ Ai^ei^ ' to pay again.' 


' hastily.' 


^ c^'« 'slow,'=^^ 9ii 'leisurely.' 


I ' to collect.' 


ft^ «:^ ' to scatter.' 


H 'elder sister.' 


hjt fnei ' younger dster.' 


m ' to advance.' 


Jig ft^i 'to retreat' 


tTi^ 'dear.' 


J'^cAa 'muddy.' (A«^n j^.) 


Ing ' serene weather.' 


hhl y^ 'rainy weather.' 


d 'the left hand.' 


]>t ytti 'the right hand.' 


5'tomt' 


j/^ ft 'to stand.' (ifc'ig.) 


Ung 'to follow after.' 


j^ t(7eC ' to oppose.' 


u 'coarse.' 


lIQtfl'fine.' 


t^ ' ancestor.' 


f % tfon ' descendant' 


an 'honourable.' 

• 


JE. pi 'mean.' 


4n ' to preserve.' 


f^ t(?dny * to lose. 


I ' that.' 


jl{j<<c'thiB.' 
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Bmimples o/antM^iii i» tmUneet. *^ 

^0llt 4nt vK - pi tfiti maH, yia maH wi - p\ jfiH d'a^' 

m t ^ ih ^ m^- \ * & ^ i' 

■^ *Thwe tuny he UUeut witliout beauty, and there may be beaatr wiAf 

aMtf <*1iV Kt-ti^litA /f 9t mat, 

• ■ffi»ll««ity«qi»l»MnU%,i»iLhM»fcwlnilirlt«tl!;j^' ,| 
< i« iM aha, •» ^ iKaif rA 

* :?; i #. * ^ ?t if 

■ Sot dcpthbi to lonr tk bo4r, aor tied «• ttib Mrik.'' 
U-M pi-wt, Mm-M rH-ltol 

f! « ^ S& « l« :f fS 

. * Wlww hwa I aot logked, wben hro I art tniightl' 

■Ho widud to ireir, M I»|W ao le«%— to ipO, Utko fadasm 
<■« isif •«< j^ i^a ^. •■< • ■■< Mt^ 

m ^ ^ w,- \ & 1^ 'i&t: 

' Ab he died for me, I miut sacrifice mTself for him.' 
Adng-t'ien vr& ■ l&, jl ■ U v>6 m4>*i 

± ^ ft J& A ti I PI 

' If he would rise to heaven there is no way, or enter etutii tbere u no do 
^'he cannot escape.' 

' They are well matched at gosrapping.' ' They are veil matched at drinkii 
yl jnodn- ^r iii, yi pwdn-^ fi'i^< 

- 42 ^ if - I at 

'He half refuses, aud is half willing.' 

Exan^Ut ofrepetitiiM o/characten. 
yvin-yvin U'iaA kiin :^ | gfl M^ ■ to look at from a long distano 
gal^ai I'Httff-k'H ^^ | ^ft ^ ' to weep bitterly,' 
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^^rkAMtuiHnff-iiliaik — • /^ ( ^^ j^ ^^ J *I heard every word.' 

ylrfrtSrpA md Mng-AOn lai — • -jfc j J^ j- ijj ^ ' step by step, 
feeling his way, he ascended the mountain.' 

Hnff-kkig H shwd ^^ | ^c^ gV ' to speak very softly.' 
iHng-tHng tdng-tdng ^& \ 'Hf* | 'in a fixed and proper manner.' 
«*'^<A'ay^-y^j:]j| | ^^ | ' to carry off by force.' 
minff-mtng pg'pS ^^ | y | 'very clearly understood.' 
kodn-twdn ching-ching j][j|g | J^ | ' elegant and correct.' 
tfirtfft chlng^lng ^& \ ^ ^ | < precisely arranged.' 
hwqn-huwn m^-mei & I Ha I ' cluU and bewildered.' 
«&n8^ <'ai2-<*au ^ | ^ | pT/ | 'to reiterate vociferously.' 

Phrases /armed upon a wmidw principle. 
piSirdn pU-kid "^^ ^P I &i 'he knows not nor perceives.' 

pA-mlng pHrpi J^ ^ | U ' quite unintelligible.' 

yti^»-<dwy yt<^y»-€^ MS ytfT | ^rP 'ready to live or die.' 

Iciscmg lei ^ ^f )^ \ j^ 'desperately angry.' 

ife*d-A^ ^d-naii pT ^fi | f||| 'extremely annoying.' 

«^ k'i s^ k*icni 4^ ^^ | J^ 'apparently veiy clever.' 

pwdnifaijncdnvin^^ | |i| ' half revealed aud half concealed.^ 

pwdnjinpwdnkwei ^1^ /^ | ^^^ ' half man and half ghost* 

Unff^tn hJmg kwei ^i JJS | J^ 'to play the ghost' 

Uing4a% Mng k*4 ^p ^1^ | -^ 'to be eager at business.' 

fnd4d mdrriaHi ^S ^ | 4> ' to abuse all alika' 
td-UiU iAjU ^ ^f^ I ^ 'a great feast.' 
k'tadr^wA k*ia/(irydfng ^Sg JS^ | |i^ 'in a haughty manner.' 
k^-m^kdM ^ P^ I 6 'each in his own way.' 



US ^^^ APPENDIX 1. 

JMpi,4|#».P^ $. I ^'greatly afflicted/ 
,|*1»*(» i*^' ^ ffi I J^ -there ia full proof of if 

jra I ?5X '*'"^'^ ^ °* ground at all for it' 
'witliotit trace or shadow.' 



Examplet ofsynonymM uted in pAratts. 
Uing Iff- ^ ^ i'fl '*•" ^*»^^ cieanlineBfl." 
■ (Vhy MHitfnj, fft p] ^ it. ^ 'alike bapK' and troubled' 
ItinfCftMif ie '^ ^ ^ ^ 'to honour and respect gneeU.' 
hmtlU'ilmki-ti Jjt ^ g JjJ 'to rejoice exoeediugly.' 
-v.-*«%*»«*^i^ ^ ljJt{jJ'tflflw«irbyh«TenMde«th' 
lI Xf tHt tmi-yiit =^ HQ y'ffi ^ ' breads of the Uose aud the wine.' 
gut dtad ad ywjt ^ ^^^ ^ ^ • to revenge ui inBult." 
mvfiUAl j-g ^ f^lj gj- -clevor at speaking.' 
M a« tRfn Kd«? liJI .|B f[ i® * to think confuiedly.' 
>tl ib «£ AV ;^ ^ 'f^ ^§ '^^ hnnger and tUnt' 

Stlect idiomatie p&ratet. 
UAng I'ea 16 w^ ^1^ g| ^ S < to hide the head and eiqHwe the tuL' 
min taai H lAuai ^ ^\ ^ ^ ' yeare iiureued, strmigth deo^oi' 
aAdn eUn Aal {(£ [Jj J^ ^0 



tasteltaa tea and r 



mit-lat yin-k'^ ^ ^ |^ .^ 'glancing aow and agMa.' 

mrt-Auw ySn-riod ^ jjt ^^ ^ ' arched eyebrowH and lau^aiig eye*' 

hvpaUt'at paii-hiS ^^ ^ ^h iSS. 'devoted to learning.' 

l^bV-fiin pi^l i'^ ^ Q 'in open Jay.' 

nl-iAAn^ ngd-Hdng ^^ ^' ^ ^ ' let us muttally advise.' 

ni-Nhtg ngd-H ^^ ^ | [B 'we ve mutually oppoacd.' 
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pi^ Al ^ ^ M ^9 ^ * from noon to midniglit, — day and night* 

«-«^ pd-hwd 4ir ^ A. J'^ '™^*^ ^'•^ *^**" *^**^*' 

M-^n jmI-21 -Ijj ]^ y^ +|J *the profit jmt saves the capital' 
piS4k^ pg-K S^ ^^ Of ^ Jlj * very shrewd and clever.* 

Elegant phrases, idiomatic and poetic, 
ShtryunQ& ^^ ^ the Shi'king BAjBy* or Shdlryd 

Tsif^ ^ Q 'for K'iMg4si (Confucias) says.' 

j&r^ipi >^m ^^ , lit. ' to moisten the pencil, — to commit to writing.' 

fing-fA J^ HS ' to laugh immoderately/ like '^ Se tenir let edt6s de rire," 
or ** Lan^ii^ holding both his sides." Milton. 

ieQrfntng ^fy ^, lit ' to fish for a name^ — to hunt for a reputation.* 

»»*-*V g g, Ut. ' irith the eye to accompany,-to watch antQ out 
of sight.* 

$/in-M §jf ^"ff, lit. * to drink tears, — to weep bitterly.' 

M-yin 

Confucius denied himself in respect of four things, which are referred to in 
the fi>llowing expressions : 

WfM fflr jS^ 'he did not bind himself to Yob own opinion.* 

«M2-pl I j|A ' he did not hold any thmg to be of necessity absolute.' 

tff^tr^ngd I ^ ' he held no feelings of private interest* 
FcHryukh M^ yTj lit 'the exalted origin of things^ — hevren.' 
Tung-MOn ^ y&, lit 'the prince of the east, — the sun.* 

F94g'U I^ I^ lit 'tto white oolt^—the moming.'-*iitirons. 

I-hd H ^ < the charioteer of the sun.'— i^fta«(fton. 

Fienrh4n ^ ^^ 'a star of evil omen.* 

'^^^^'^ i^ PPf ' the charioteer of the moon,' also called Chdng-ngd 




'APPENDIX I. 
f <J^ t3 ' the rainbow.' also called TUt&iuj 'j|ffi J^. 
Jr<k4 "yT Hb ' tie Spirit presiding over flowers.' 

»^ 'ffc '*''* "y*' flower,'— the Jfoil-ion ^-f 4^-. 

. ^ ' tte water-lily,' L^vg-yd ^ ^ ' ttc fl-<*» ^ IJ- 
1 I I 6j^, lit. 'slaveof the/f-cAi'=the Wnj-ya('fruif), 

yjB )S 'pursuer of the wind,' or cAitt-fifa^f m 'apunwrt/ 
" tuing,* — a name for a fine horse. 
• Ml ^ • ''*" ' P''i°** ^^ *^^ mountains, — the tiger.' 
ft' ifl called Jed-mail ^^ ^^; the 'guat,'j^i-ilny ^c 3J 
r,Vfei-nu ^ ^; the ' parrot,' y^^fr-nioii ^ ^ i the 'torteist' 
'yl ^^ Bivitt-fiL; the 'ant,' hixCen-Tcii ; the 'vine,' TFwny-yi'a ij ^, 
i f liill j> j|); 'fg, Sang4&ng ^ | or Zdtwdn^ ^ ^. r«5-l«A 
^"t fHfa'thewineforajoumey,' Chmg-Uiii tp | 'half drunk." CTi«- 

•***■? J S '"'''■' ^«"?-«^ M P^ "■■ ^^»9-^^ M ^'aninkrtont' 
4»M|^ 3 'the pencil' Fil-pdrt ^ )]^ 'paper.' ^Aw-^'iny JfJ^ J^ 
*pllM»flfdw immortals.' >SA!-ibM -{H; ^ 'aman of rank.' Yiidti'X^ 
*dK»oefood' iV"if«^*A«a ¥A. "^ a term for ' men.' TiWi ^ 8^ 'a verj 
btr p«r»on.' XoO-taf ^ Jjb 'paaaing rich.' f^DHI-i&iff ^ ^ ^ ""V" 

•anyg I 'moldman.' TMmOng-^ E *" '**"^ ^ SI ' ' *"*' 
ia wood.' Tt'iOng-kaa ^ -^ <to fl^ tfltir hononra.' ZYMtt^at ^ A 
'« lepvlchnl mound, — a tomb.' Shin^'dng |p ^ '* Imt.' VthM 
ij^ S^ 'd««L' ffiliv-jKfciy 1^ ^. 'free from diMu«.' TtUt^* H 
~^ M. i^ is ' a fine yonng hotse.' S/A-ehSnff-^ g^ ^ J^ k 'a 
poet' JtifiAOng-lOfiff /^ ^ || ia <au UlnBtriooa man.* Xiatgtttml 

)!l¥ P % ""* Autf^iftMia :^ M H «»* S«»iiH«^ i^ 
:^|I |i^mean ' a beaatifol woman.' .^-XaMta ^| ^ ^ 'the Mkt of 
Boddha.' KvOmg-Jii, ^S ^^ is ' a barren soil.' Kv?tit-»tg -^ ^ <Bixue- 
Uiing Ter7 predons.' fftt-fl^y^M Tf ^A '^ 'Uiefiye kinda ttfitih.' 
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A lUt of Ckinete family names (Pi-kid shg) arranged according to 

ike Radical characters. 



(Bad. I — 44.) 



I J Ting 


ai 'l^ ^i 


41 -gPaa 


61 ^- r(% 


81 ^- ffd» 


^Jfj Wdn 


" ik ^^ 


43 I+: KtDSng 


63 p^ m 


83^i9i% 


3 h Shdng 


33 'l^ ^4 


43 ^. CIW 


63 "^dc Kiad 


83 5«:-«^« 


♦ fii'^ 


34 f| CAd 


44(^^4 


64 ^CMn 


84ljJ^r««»V 


5tlin 


as 7[2r«^ 


4S~fCPt«» 


65 j^7$n 


85 *^ EvOn 


6-^ra 


36 ^ C%'4n9 


46p[\7(n 


66 ^ftod 


86 p ^TtuSn 

1 


-7 3^ awiv 


37 ^rdwsp 


41 ^WH 


67 ill ra 


87 j^gnxfet 


•8 \ Jtn 


2S ^Ttiuin 


48gtShS 


68 ^^<S%eii 


88 'g^ KOng 


9'(fL^« 


39 -^ ZiSny 


49jgXi 


69 g JJttf 


Sg^TttA 


10^ Zing 


30 ^ Ki 


5o^jj[a« 


7o:;^2« 


90 ^^Kii 


mj^Tdmg 


31 -^ J)» 


51 -^xn 


7i^J7< 


91 ^ J'l^ 


f^Ckihtg 


3a>gR 


53 l£<S;i 


73 ^ ToA 


93 ^^a 


.3 if} /«» 


33 >-§ -C^ 


53 ^ S» 


73 TJn;' ■^♦*V 


93^-K'«tf 


X41F^ 


34 ^^ x% 


54 j-R 


74iEiri 


94'^P<i 


.sfglTt^ 


3SPj Tiaa 


5S|^-ff«% 


75 H -2^ 


95 It P«»V 


16 j-jf ^ 


36 gl) Pi» 


56^Ftf 


76^Z-t% 


96 ^ j- F^ 


17 ^^ Hi 


37 M ^ 


57 gi^ 


77 i ^^ 


97"^ Shdng 


.8^74 


38 jlj i;i4 


S8^\Chea 


78^ JR 


98 j^ r« 


19 -f ^ ^(Ml 


39 '^LaA 


59 JP ^» 


79 J^<Sgn 


99 ^n» 


ao<^r4 


40SI Ke6 


6o^irt^ 


80 ^la 


100 ^ EU 



Dd 



802 
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(Bad. 44— 107-) 



ox 



oa 




03 Ml Shan 

04 % Ti%n 

lU 

06 IS K% 

07 .^ CKaA 



08^ 2W 




7)^7,2 

8 ^ Zt«n 

9 1^ Lw,^ 



21 \—^ Rung 
33 uLndiig 
23 rM Chang 

35 '^^ i'^n^ 
//etf 



ju: 



36^ 



37 



'i^S^ 



30 ^g Ti 
33 1^ .S^Afn 

34 jg r% 

35 ^^ /TuwJ 

36;:J^jro 

37 ^ •'<*«? 

41 i^ i\i71^ 

42 pq .gtf 

44 ^ ^^** 
455^eAin^ 

46 ^^ G^aia 

47 X ^^'* 

48 ^ -Farigr 

49 ^^ YH' 

51 pzj (7A a7i^ 

52 H^ if% 

54 ^ ^«cin 






58 -j^Klng 

61 ^ T'tfa^ 

62 ^* J^«an^ 

64;^ XI 
<55 >|i£ Ttf 

67 ^^ raw^ 

68 j^ Sung 

69 ^7^ XCn 
7o|gp<? 

i^ CAtt 

2 ji^ Kd 

3 1^ Xti^ 

4 !^ CA a£ 

5 iii iSTt^ 

6 "^^Sdng 

7 |»H TTdn 
S'Mlidng 

9 |j^ ^«^ 



82^ Fd 

83 ^i^iin 

84 ij^iTsuM 
85^^Zti^» 
86 g^ Gau 

89 ^ OT4 

93 -g(: Jfii 

93^ifatf 
94;^SAioi») 

95 ^"^Eidng 

96 ^{ll C%'{ 

97 J* J TTdwjr 

98 ^g Ki 

99 1^ ^^ 

/ft: ^^- 

204 J'5 aSa^jti 

205 ^g Tr«n 

206 ^^ Yid 

207 yS Chdn 



200 



201 



202 



H 



208 1%rdrvg 



209 ^dAoil 

214 ^fgw 

2isJ©t ir« 



210 
211 
212 
21 




216 IMAmrI 



2l7m22ftlM^ 



2i8-IW7ihi 

3 jTr<% 

224 Tfl-^^» 

225j^ru 

226®6 CT*n 

227 4i|*^a» 

228 T& J^ii 



220 

221 
222 

22 





229 '^^ Ning 



230 fg rift. 

232 S. Pi 

233 Q -p* 

-34 S-^"^*? 
235 ^ I'i 
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263 f X-^***^ 

364 
36s|^C%fl«y 
3 66^^ iTinjir 
367 1% MiA 

368 igl Z« 

269 ^E F«dn^ 



290 .^ S4n 
+4- 



^■*^C%«odn^ 



293 ^ 5tw 





271 ^ Ung 
27a ^^ 

274^^^^ 



Tstn 
|ga*% 276 g iTi^ 

Chdng 
FUng 



294 ^^ JAi 

295 1^' Hwd 

296 ^' TTefn 

297 ^' r^ 

298 j^ jTej 

299 ^ ^iiw^ 

300 ^g M'&mg 



317 




FiJ 



344 




Yui 




f§f Mi 



nS g) TT^n 302 II p-4 

303 ^ Tadmg 

304 ^ -fiTai 

305 }M F'Ung 



77 j)Jzri2 

278 ^ SH 
279^-^*^^ 

28o||gWd7k7 

281 ^ Tai 
28a ^ /S%il 

283 +J (7af 

284 ti Jiii 

285 j^ JSTtod 

286 -g: i/tati 

287 tjV ^^w 

288 "^ Jlfa^ 

289 5^ 



306 ^-J: FeC 

307 ^* T8*ai 

308 IiIp TWaw^F 

309 ^ '^iatZ 



310 



•'-'v^ 



Ki 



3"||J 

IXXJ. 
314 ^^^W 

315 ^^ Ktvet 

D d 2 



319^11 TT^i 
320 ^E4ng 
331 ^^ Tuin 
333 * .fttf 

333 ^ i'«« 
324 ^f C»'^ 

325 j|^ i^Mt 

3a« g-j- Ei 

327 ^^ ^6 
338 ^ 7'm 

339 1^ c*«» 

330 ^ «'<»» 
33 » III OKu 

33»=i^ 

333 1^ ^^» 

334 § JT-* 

336 § ^««fl' 

336^ ^«< 

337 "^ Z<i«sr 

338 ^ ^«t 

339 ^ ^« 
340^ Pi 

34i^jr»A 

343 jra Xa{ 

343 |g|; Bi 



356-} 




345 jg <^^^ 

346 gg^ 

347 ;$ ^A'^ 
348|]p^an 

349 i^ 1^1^ 

350 ^} Sm 

351 j^iTl}?!^ 

363 5||rwn^ 
363 ^^^ 

355 lil i« 

357 jg Pt?" 

358 Jf|Ji««? 

359 55 P^** 

360 ^|) ya? 

36i^Pi^«? 

363 g|I ^Aa(i 

3«3^PI'« 

364 IP ^» 

365 J^p Za« 

366 ^jjp jra 

367 1^ Ldng 

368 ^p iTia 

369 gP J?« 

370 SP iiTwtf 



ao4 
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(Bad. 163 — 311.) 



37igPrtl 

37^fpe^ 

373 Sl^ Tmk 

374 iP W^^ 

375 §P^^ 

377 ^^^wgr 

378 IP LI 

379 ^ -^w 

380 ^ r<w^ 

38i|J[ir«i 
38a|^r/f^ 

384 -M-Wdti^r 



385 ga ^n 

386 |g r^^ 

387 P ^^ 

388 ^^uxm 

389gJ[jyan 

390 Ptc^**^ 

391 p^ Ttn 

392 P^ CKin 
393P^ rati 
394 P^ LH 

396 P§ J'^w^ 
39^ P^ ^^ 

397 P^ W^^ 

398 ^ y««^ 



399^'SAiofifi^ 



401 ^^ Ftm 

402 ^^ Xiil 

403 ^ ^3 

404 m irCn 

405 5p ^^ 
406 1^ JTie^ 

407 ^ TTai 

408 05 ^on 

409 B^ ShaA 
4lo]W^f^ 

412 *Sr^ 








4x3 

414 

415 

416 || JTd 

4i8|^Za 
4i9]^-^«* 

420 i^g Yd 

421 ^1 TT^ 

422 ^ r4 

4*4 1^ ^«»«^ 
4.6|j|jr« 



■ 



428 ^JTwiiy 

439!^^ 

430 ^. ^« 

431 |H Td 

433^ if* 

433 3if ^''J 

434 g' CM 

435 IJ/ 
43<^i^-^^ 



437 




Fhig 



438^Z«fv 



Not«— 64 ia alfio called «Am. 305 should have 'grass* above it. 314 should have 'door' 

with 'grass' above it. 389 should have ' a door* over it. 



The following are family 

Ch'dng-san (384, 79). 
Chen-yu (64, 6). 
ChU-kd (331, 298). 
Chiing-li (383, 400). 
ChUng-san (12, 79). 
GaU^dng (186, 395). 
Eid-heH (69, 19). 
iy(?-?im (343, 354). 
Ei^n-yuen (348, 349). 
Hwdng'fxi (214, 228). 
Kwng-^e (29, 32). 
Kung-sdn (29, 79). 
KUng-ydTig (29, 269). 
Mng^iX (34, 222). 
MH-yUng (133, 91). 

The numbers refer to 



naines of two syllables. 

PU-ydng (214, 395). 
Shvu-t^H (231, 102). 
Shdng-kwan (3, 85). 
Sh^riryu (204, 6). 
Sz-k'ung (53, 251). 
^5-md (53, 416). 
*S^s-«*li (53, 128). 
r(^-cA^ (70, 50.) 
r*47i-«a^ (213, 281). 
Tsung^ching (84, 145). 
Tung-fang (167, 148). 
FM-i«?(^ii (80, 147). 
ir<fn-jin (275, 8). 
Wdn-ai (2, 21). 
IFei-cA*^ (96, 356). 

the previous list. 
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A liH of the dynasties j the emperors j and the nien-hai. 
L Sdfirhufdng — ^ 'the Three emperors.* 

" * M M • 

Under this title are included the names of six persons, whose histoiy is 
pure myth, but whose names ought to be known to the Chinese student 

I. Fwdn-kit ^ "i- (v. Part II. p. 104). a. rienrhwdng ^ | ♦. 
3. Tt-hwdng Jf^ | . 4. Jinrhwdng \ \ . S- Ti^HnsKaa 7^ ^. 6. 

lliesd rulers are said to have reigned myriads of years, and to have inv^ited 
aU the ordinary arts of life. 

n. TFa-«C j^ ^ * the Fire emperors.' [B. C. 2852 — 3304.] 

I. Fi^h^ '[j^ 1^ (115)- a. ShtfirnUng ]jj^ j^ (140)- 3- Buodrng^ 
li ^ ^ (100). 4. Sha/il^hau ^l^ ^ (84). 5. ChuenrkU ^| J^ 
(78). 6. TWd ^ ^ or jg (y8J. l.rd/ng^Yofu^ \ ^ (loa). 8. 

7i^Sh4n^ I ^;(5o). 

Of this early period tradition alone renders an account. Eight soyereigns 
ruled, and instituted many useful methods of providing for the wants and 
comforts of their subjects. Ploughing, fishing, writing, keeping records of 
events, and the best modes of governing mankind formed the subjects of their 
invention. .During these times K*a%rfang /tJt, on the ffwdng-hd in H/^-ndn, 
was the metropolis. The first cycle began in the 6i8t year of Hwdfng^. 



IIL HidrchaH ^ '^ Hhe Hia dynasty.' [B.C. 3305—1767.] 
i^ Tif K^ ;^ g (3305-8). 2.Tir\\ gj (2197-9). zT-ai 



* The characten hwdng\ wdng\ H«, t'ai^, teil% Ming^, and some othen will not be 
vepeeted fireqaently in this lift. The nnmbera in braokett give the date of the ccmmenoe- 
mant and the length of each reign. 




I "ff? '* "iifl ' 



pr; 
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Txiiv ;Ji; ^ (2188. 29). 4. cka<v *'S"J i^ I ("S» '3)- s- 1 

!»s..j I |g (Ji,6. 18). 6. SlKtU Kii^ 'j,- I (>,tS. «t). ;. n 

[<a« I )if (105;- 1;)- 8. n «■«.! I fg(,o4o. j6). ^nJOv 
I g; (.014. 18). ,0. ««| f jji (i99«. .6). II. n i-iiJiiii, I 

:^ |!^(i98o. S9)- ". T!iriil«<I I ^j(i92i. ai). 13- Ti Im \ 
tt (1900. 11). tt-TUrHnglM [ 5f[_ Ip (1819. 31). 15. TlXii 

I I §(.848.11). i6.n«i| ^(.837.19). ,,.aE^>^^ 

r <i8i8. 5a). {CI PKt n. p. aa, not* for a Dotioe of Tit.) 
I rV. .^A«r.y.<Aau jj^]' ^JJ ' the Shang dynasty." [B.C, 1766— iiai] 
I ,. a-i«,-l anj 5g jg (17M. .3). a. rofcKa ;;!; fp (.733. U). I 
r» ru-rm, j^ ~f (,7ao. a9). 4. J",rfi™, | ^ (,69,. .5). j 
LwaUM/Jt I (1666.17). «. I'a-HI-H pl 2^(1649. la). 7- T* ! 
P>l«i I J^ (1637. 75) 8. aiiiij-linj -(ijl ~[" (156a. 13). 9. ir«i^ 
^> f (154?. 15). 10. fl<-M"-ia ?SJ J I (1534.9). ••■TAH 
%S. Z^ ('S'S- ■»)■ la. tmi^n I ^ (1506. 16). 13. riHil J^^ I 
^ (1490 a5)- 14. r.a.079 I "J" (1455. 14). 15. Nir^lmv ^ \ 
(I43S- as)- •« r&.y*J Pg I (,408. J). 17. iVd»Jaw g I 
(1401. aS). 18. ffinMm ;J% I (1373). 19. SvA^ | ^ (135a. .8) 
ao. riWfcis ^ "J" (I3a4. 59). ai. fajt-iaii; | ^(1365.7). >a 
raiUa I V^ (lasS. 33). aj Xli>-A> ^ | (lajs. 6). a4. Omt 
IKV I "if (iai9. ai). as. iril-s< ^ 1(11984). a«.J-.(«i,jt 
J(ii94.3). a7.rt»lff|f I (1.9,37). a8.C»»hH»|f | (..54-3')- 

V. (7*«I.«ft«I J§J ^^ 'the Chen dynaaty.' [RG .laa— 349.] 
.. r4-BI%^ J(i.aa. 7). a. OT!«y4«lni, Jg | (...5.37). 3 
«4«j.«A.,J^ I {.078. a6). 4. Clo»^rf«j tig I (losa. 51). sj 
Mitedng'^^ | (1001.55). 6. A'ri).5-wyf«j7 |t ] (946.3). 7.WJ 
^ 1 (934 7). 8. BiaH-a^ng ^: | (909' 15). 9. I-Ml^f^ 
(894. 16). 10, Ll-ua,v Jg I (878, t'X^«tf!"'"-«*'« 1 
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<«•». 4^ la. TM^wdmg ^ | (781. 11). 13. I'Ui^^odmg ^ | 
(770. 61). 14. ffw*«o*v tg I (719. »3)- 15. C»i««*i9^o*ij JJ I 
(69«- IB), ifi. it^o&V ^ I (681. s). 17- S^t-vdng jg | (676. 

as). 16. Siang-vOng ^. \ (651. 33)- 19- -i^i^wAv tl. I (618.6). 
30, KvOMg-ioAng ^ | (6ia. 6). ai. riny-wxtns j^ | {606. ai). 
aa..ff*«MO*v^ I (585- 14)- 33. Ltitg^uOng ^ \ (S7i- »?)■ ^A- 
^in^^"^ JR I (5*4- 'Si- 35- King^w&ng ^ | (519. 44)- a6. 
r«a»-t«fcii, ^ I {475. 7). a7. aOTtg-ting-^rtg ^ ^ [ (468. a8>. 
aa i«iH«tov :^- I (440- 15)- »9- yrf-fl-t«taj, ;^ ^d I (435. 34). 
30. ffdn-mln; -^ | (401. 36). 31. LUB6Mg i*t^ | (375- ?)■ Z»- 
Biin^wing j^| | (368. 48). 33. Shia-Uing-vAng |g f^| | (330. 6). 
34. Jra»<«Uv jijig I (314. 5!,). 35. TUng-tiaa^kvan ^ |§| ^• 
(>55. 6). 

During' this period serenl great men flouriBhecl, who« names and worki 
hare eome down to the present time. Such was W<),n-u)&ng, ' the prince of 
lettera,' irho at the end of the Skang dynasty had been imprieoned for his 
npH^t conduct In eonfinement be vrote the Ti-JUng or ' Book of changes,' 
■nd vas afterwards liberated throuf^ die intercesuon of a lady whom hie stm 
(afterwards W^rtodng, the first monarch of the Cheu dynasty) had sent to the 
emperor. Wil-wdng and his brother CkeS-iUng were both eminent men of let- 
ters. Lait-tai, the foonder of the Tauist sect, K'itng-ltz (Confiidus) (B. C. 5 1 9), 
and M^fng-tii (Mencins) were all bom dnring the Cheu dynasty. The doc- 
trinea taught by these worthies of antiquity were called wdng-laH, ' the royal 
doctarinca,' a term which is equiTslent to the term "philosophy" in Europe. 
The country was divided into many petty states in these times. At one time 
there were lag, at another they were reduced to 41. The terms Chin- 
iho0 rab ^ and £l-{wd 5|| |9 were the designationa of these 'contending' 
or ' confederate' states. 

TL Tfl»-<Ami 1^ S^ 'the Tsin dynasty.' [B. G. 349—346.] 
U Ckudng-aidng todng u j. ffi ^ (349. 3). 

ehau \^ I I 'the Latter Ton dynasty.' [EC. 946 — aoa.] 
37). a. Ar-M Svdng^ (109. 7). 
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Ch'i Hw&ng-ti wu the moat celebrated ruler Chinft ever bad He built tia 
great wall, and destroyed aU exiBti&g records, oa far aa he could do so, and pal 
many of the leBrned tq death, bocaasc he feared th«r influence to incite iLe 
people to rebellion. He w&a undoubtedly a great mouarcb, his power ci- 
tended throughout China, aud he called himself the ' First emperor.' 

Vin. HAn^haa ^^ ^j^ ' the Han dyoMty.' [B. C. aoa— A. D. 35.] I 

I. KaU-UJi jg; I (aoa. 8), a. ff«rfj£-rt jg | (194. 7). 3. U4rf ' 
g ^- {187. 8). 4. Win-ti 3^ I (179. 33). 5. Kljuj^ti f I (156, 
16). 6. (TO-ti^ I (140. 54)- 7CAaii-rtg^ | (B.C. 86. 13). 8. 

Stueiwi ^ j (B.a 73.25). 9. r«a»j-(S ^ | (b. c. 48. is). m 

CKing-ti }^ 1 (B. C. 3a. a6). ii.GaUi'^ | (B. C. 6. 6). it. 
i'««ff-«^- I (A.D. 1. s). .s.J'd-teiytTiffU :y. ^:{A.D.6.i7), 
14. i^uwf-ydnj^-wdnif j'^ [J§ ] (A.D. 23. a). 

IX. TungHdn |^ I'll 'the Eastern Han dynasty.' [A. D. ag — aai.] 

I. Ewang^ ^ ^ (as. 33). a, Ming-U fj | (58. 18). j. I 
Chd^-ti^ \\^6.^i). 4. .ff^i^n I (89. i7). S 5AaMs<-(i || I 
(106.1). e.Ganrii^ I (107.19). 7. 5A^n-« fljl | (126.19). 8. 

(147. a i). II. iin^^ t (168. aa). la. ff<C£n-(f ]§( | (190. 3>> 
At the end of thia dynas^ the empire waa divided Into ' Three kingdom,' 
<SH Wti, and WiL 

Z. Bv& B4n ^^ ^11 < the Letter Hml' [A. D. aai— 365.] 
i.ChaO^lH^^^Ji I (aai. a). a.3tA4l^^ | (333. 4a). 

XI. 2Wn-cAau g ^]J 'the T«n dynaaty.' [A. D. 365—317.] 
1. Wa-ti ^ j (365. a6). a. Svrili-a ]^ | (apo. 17). 3. Steal-A 

Xn. rtbi^TWrt^ p 'the Eastern Tdn.' [A. D. 317— 480.] 

I. Tuir^i ^ I (3.7. 6). 3. Jfifli^tf Hg 1 (333. 3). 3. CSfifv-H 

g 1 (336.17). ^Ji-W-**^- I (.343. a): S-ifWi^ I (34S-I7)- 
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6.«aWf^fgp(362.4). 7- «^ ^ ^ (366. 6). S.Eihi-u^n^^ ^ 
(371- 2). 9. ffiaiint^ ^ ^ (373. 34). 10. Gdnti ^ \ (397. 22), 
ii.^t^-H^ I (419. 1). 

The literary degree of Siii-48'at was introduced A. D. 286. 



XIII. Fi Sang :^ yj^ 'the Northern Sung.' [A, D. 420—479.] 

I. £au48U ^ I (420. 3). 2. Shai^-ti ^^ | (423- 0- 3- W4n'ti 
^ I (424.30). 4.'^'^^^ I (454.10). 5.^^^^^ I (464.1). 

6, Mk%g^ ^ I (465. 8). 7. Tsmg-wH-wdng ^ ^ Jl (^^3- ^)- 
8.5*^,»^I|1| I (477.2). 



XIV. Tit"<Aaa ^ ^JJ ' the Ttf dynasty.' [A. D. 479—502.] 

I. KaO^i Jl^ I (479. 4). a. Wi^i ^ I (483. II). 3. Mtng-ti 
5^ I (494. 5). 4« Tung-hwqn^iea ^ ^ ^^ (499. 2). 5. Ed4i 
JP I (601. 1). 

XV. LiAnst<haa ^ ^J^ 'the Liang dynasty.' [A. D. 502—557.] 

I. Wit^ ^ I (502. 48). 2. Kihiru>4n ^ ^ (550. 2). 3. FteM- 

^ ^ I (55a. 3). 4. iiTifi^i g^ I (555. 2). 

About this time the people began to use chairs for seats. WH-H became a 
Buddhist monk, and observed the rules of the order. 

XVL ChUn^hau jj^ ^^ Hhe Chin dynasty.' [A.D. 557—589.] 

i.ifaiWw^j^ I (557.3). 2.W4f^'^ I (560.7). 3.i^i0 I 
(567. 2). 4. Siuen-H^ | (569. 14). 5. Hedrchu ^^ ^ (583. 6). 

XVIL Siitrchaa jj^ ^J^ ' the Suy dynasty.' [A. D. 589—620.] 

I. KaurtaU ^ I (589. 16). 2. TAng^i ^^ \ (605. 13). 3. KUng-ti- 
y*^^ I ^1^(618. i). ^.KUng^U*^ \ \ j^ (619. i). 

XVIIL Tdfng-chau ^ ^Q *the Tftng dynasty.' [A. D. 620—907]. 
I. KaOriiU ^ I (620. 7). 2. FaUmkng -^ | (627. 33). 



se 
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iiOng ^ I (650. 34). 4. Ckang-isUng ^ \ (684. tS). 5. Ji^Himi 
i^ I (710- 3)- 6, Hiuen-4mng '^^ \ (713.43). *! . SHrUSng a^ \ 
(756. 7). 8. Tai-tsiing j^ \ (763. 8). 9. Ti-iming ^g | (78a 35). 
10. Sh4fnrt9ung |||| | (805. i). 11. Hien48ung ^* | (806. 15). 12. 
MUrUimg^^ \ (821.4). i^. King-tsung '^ \ (825.2), 14. IT^w- , 
tsung ^' I (827. 14). 15. WiirUung ^ | (841. 6). 16. SU OmUS mq 
^ I (847.13). 17. ^-*«*n^^ I (860.14). 1^, H^rUOng j^ \ 

(874.15). 19. CAat*-toMn^0S | (889.15). 20. Chaiirnvinrii}^ ^ | 
(904. 3)- 

XIX. Hed Lidng i^ ^ ' the Latter Liang dynairty.' [A. D. 907^913.] 
I. rai-Uil-^ I (907. 6). 2. Zidn^-c^^-^ten ^ ^2 5^(913.10)1 

XX Hea rdng ^^ ^ 'the Latter Tkag dynasty.' [A D. 923-^36.] 
I. Chwang-tning 'ut \ (923. 3). 2. ifin^htetZn^ H^ | (926. 8). 3. 

iffn.«|ig I (934). 4'Firti]^ I (934.2). 

XXI. Eea THn ^^ § * the Latter Tan dynasty.' [A D. 936—947.] 

I. Kau-UH "j^ I (936. 8). 2. Ch'tl-4i [Jj | (944. 3)- 

XXII. Eeu Hdn ^^ ^?^^ ' the Latter Han dynasty.' [A D. 947—951] 
I. Kau'tsii |H. I (947. i). 2. Ytn-ti [5^^ | (948. 3). 

XXIII. Heic Clieu ^^ jpj ' the Latter Cheu dynasty.' [AD. 951—9^0.] 
Lrai'taH-j^ I (951.3). 2. Shi'tmng ^ \ (954.6). 3. j^thi^^ 

XXIV. Sung-chaii yj^ oH * the Sung dynasty.' [A. D. 960 — 1127.] 

I. T'aUsu -J^ I (960. 16). 2. T'ai'tsung -^ | (976. 22). 3. ChxH' 
/^w^r Jg^ I (998. 25). 4. Jtn-tmng ^\ \ (1023. 41). 5. Ylng-Mng 
tn! I (1064. 4). 6. SMn-tmng |l]l | (1068. 18). 7. Clie-Usung ^ | 

(1086. 15). 8. Ilwili-tmng A^ \ (iioi. 25). 9. Km-tsung &\ \ 
(i 126. 1). 
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XXV. N^Sikng ^ ^ **^® Southern Song.* [A. D. 1 127— 1280.] 
I. Eaia-Mmgl^ \ (1127. 36). 2. ffiaMsung ^ | (1163. 27). 3. 

KvOfng-ttOng "^ | (11 90. 5). 4. Ntng-uang \ (11 95. 30). 5. 

Laming j|5 | (1225. 40). 6. T4-t8ung f^ \ (1265. 10). 7. KUng- 

'•*V 3^ I ("75. i). 8. Twan-tsung j[^ | (1276. 2). 9. Ti-ping 
Iff Bfl ("78. 2). 

XXVL Yuinrchau ^ ^J[j '*• Yii4n dynasty.' [A. D. 1280— 1368.] 

I. 5%i-<fi^ -[H^ I (1280.15). 2. ChHng-uang ^ \ (1295.13). 3. 

WiirUwng ^ | (1308. 4). 4. Jtnrisung ^^ \ (131 2. 9). 5. Ylng- 

tming'^ \ (1321. 3). 6, TaUing^i^ *^ | (1324.5)- 1- Ming- 

ttung 5n I ('3^9- ^). 8. W4nr4aung "^ | (1330. 3). 9. Sh4n'Mlng 

HIS I (1333.35). 

XXVIL Ming-chaH S^ ^J^ '^« ^^ dynasty.' [A. D. 1368— 1644.] 
I. raUsii -j^ I (1368. 30). 2. Kienru4n4i ^ ^ | (1398. 5). 
3. T^ai-Mmg "jr | (1403. 22). 4. Jtn-taung /j2 I (14^5. '). 5- Siuen- 

Ifuti^ H I (1426. 10). 6. Ytng-tsung ^^ | (1436. 21). 7. Klng-ti 
^^ I (1457. 8). 8. Hiin-taimg ra^ | (1465. 23). 9. Hiaiirtgung 

^ I (1488. 18). 10. !rti-<«*w^ fflp I (1506. 16). II. Shi-taung 

-^ I (1522. 45). 12. MH-Uung 5f^ | (1567. ^Y I3- Shinrtsung 

i$ 'I (1573. 47). U. Ewdng-tsUng ^ | (1620. i). 15. mtstlng 

]^ I (1621. 7). 16. ffwat'tsung \M \ (1628. 16). 

XXVni. TdM%ng-chaii ^ 7^ ^l^ **^^® Tfi-tsmg dynasty.' 

[A.D. 1644— 1862.] 

I. ShUiiiHihdng ^ | ^ (1644. 18). 2. ^Alti^p-iwi^Cn ^ | ^ 
(1662. 61). 3. Sft(-M29i^-Ai^ I I 
lis 1 |lfi('73<>.6o). ^. Jin^siJi^'jui /\Z I ^(1796.25). 6. raii. 
*icdw^ 5jE ^ (^^^^- 3®)- 7-^*«^*->*^^ ^(^851.9). 8. Ttl yy jAi 
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THE NIEN-HAU. 



(i.) LUt of the character* occurring in the nien-hau, arranged 

alphaieticallj. 




*^ cVdfia ' ooDstant/ 




dk'dng 'extensdye.' 
gg dkw ' bright* 
Sp M 'large, wide.* 
Jt^ cAI 'beginning/ 

o4l 'extreme.* 







ckdng * himinotis.* ^€ ^n * pleasant* 
^ ehamg 'splendid.* (ft cAun^' middle* or 'second.' 

ekCng 'renewed.' 
^.ya 'charm.* 
jp^yi^ ' assistance.' 

Jung 'affluent* 
fSmg 'omen of good.* 

yg chi 'ruling.* I ^\fung 'affluent.* 

chl * the utmost.' | ^^ gdn * peace.' 
^; chl ' carnation.* ^|| ^n * milky-way.' 
I'pf Mn * true.' ^ ^ng ' adjusting.' 

4TF cAtn^ 'conquering.' ^ Mng ' success.' 

^^ heii 'second.' 
^__l! Aei^ 'hunting.' 
^. Ai ' pervading.' 
^g At 'rejoicing.' 

Ai 'prosperity.' 
|g At ' bliss.' 
Aiai^ 'pious.' 




jS eAin^ ' virtuous.' 
•3c <=*^^ ' aiding.' 
J^ cACw^' perfect' 
■jp cAiw^ 'upright.' 
jffr chi'ng * regulating.' 
jficA^w^ 'pure.' 
cAu^ 'extending.' 







A«^ ' complete.* 

^^^11^ ' floniislmig.' 
||||Mlf»'in8tnidiQB.* 

^i^'harmoi^; 
^^Ad'theriyer.' 
^Mn^'yast* 

^^ A«2n^ * vast.' 
vtt Atin^ 'vast.' 
; a i^ Atod ' refonning.' 
^ ktodng 'yellow.' 
hwdng 'emperor.' 
^9 htnii * excellent.* 
^ hwUi ' united.' 





C 'justice.' 

is. ^ **^"^^^ 

o^ yCn * humane.' 
yl JJti * man.' 
k'al ' opening.' 
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hdn 'sweet* 
Vdng *finn.' 
cang 'more.' 
H * arranging." 



• f 



ka 'instructing. 
H 'extreme.* 
hid 'increasing.* 
ito'stag.* 

kihi 'controlling.* 
Hhh ' establishing.* 
king illamined.* 



mg 'inTestigating.* 
k'ing 'good' 
hiun ' princes.' 
k& 'residing.* 
ki^ng 'honouring.' 
kUng ' uniting.* 
kwdn ' to see.' 
hwang 'brightness.' 
hwdng 'vast.' 
ku)e% ' tortoise.* 
kwd 'kingdom.' 
' ceremony.* 
ft 'heavenly signs.* 
f«»'stag.* 
Id 'joy.' 





tg^ la ' manifest* 
IJ^ ^t2 ' happiness.* 

Iting ' dragon.* 
}^m ^^^ 'glorious.' 
B^ mtn ' people.' 
HH ming 'bright* 

nii 'inheritance.* 
fl£ nihi * year.* 
SM, ning 'peace.' 
ij^ p^ ' origin.* 

pcni 'precious.* 
iSpot^ 'protecting.* 
2JS. p*tng * peace.* 
« p'il ' general.' 
/f||«A^ 'obedient* 
i S ahail .' continuing.' 
p ahdfig ' superior.' 

ffl *^ ' directing.' 
iJ^ aheH 'taking.* 
iy «A«|{ 'receiving.* 
^ t «A«fi 'aged* 
|^«^i 'behold* 
^ Mn ' divine.* 
^,.Ain^ 'ascending.* 
yy ^htng 'ascending.* 
shing 'sacred' 



til 




^jfg ahwiil ' good omen.* 
]jf «i ' royal seal.' 

aiding 'elephant' 
^p sien ' first.* 
^ tfiu^ ' extending.* 
|||Q 8d 'restoration.* 
|S Mil ' tranquil.' 

tftfi'year.' 












ap6 
JUL 



«&i^ 'abundant' 



si 'succession.' 
^ id ' great* 
jC t'ai ' extreme.' 

^'al'vast' 

tang ' ascending.' 

tad ' reason.' 
^]^ «? ' virtue.' 
J(ft«C' earth.' 
ffr rt 'ruler.' 
g^ <'i(Ha ' regulating.' 
^F <'ftfn ' heaven.' 
^1 Hn^ 'security.' 
^p Hfi^ 'fixed.' 
•jlQ-M'pUui.' 

t$ai ' containing.' 
p tadn ' praising.* 
^ M ' dwelling.* 
g^ toidfi^ ' felicitous.' 
^foi^'partiticm.' 





!?"«•""'■ 


HI </i •!«»««.• 


jglj^i'gior,' 


|§"W"«» 


^ .■*, 'th««^' 


Jg ,i- -.praKL' 


^uuv-v^- 


lal''*..'—.- 


^J*-''™i°°~' 


J^W-j'qdA- 


|l![.-i»W«»,lrt»' 


8£ !""S ■ "TbTuS ' 


^<-b.gimii«.- 


^S-'l^' 


f'^!"'''"'"™"'' 


W-'"-^- 


J^«'>"<^' 


JJya'pni|»™l.' 


1|g«^-,»-^- 


l*;—'-'^' 


gjnin'doodi' 


^'-=^''~— ■ 


5»*.'B™y.- 


]|?yiin'n>voi»kg.' 


»T— ttAng ' revered. 


E«*'"- 


JtJmM'begiiiiiiiig.' 


*8«"»'^--'- 


gjri..-iiiu,.- 


^!™»»-larao«,.' 


PS"'*"- 


Pi »**•'»«■• 


=^»i-,'««™l' 



Not«. — All these dutrACten are signilicant when they are present in tlm 
dtioignation of a year or a reign, and the meaainga here attached to iheni tn 
loteDiled to gnide the atadent in rendering SDch deeignations into Engtiih. 
In some caaea the tr&calation of tLe charnet«r will not suit the English eiprei- 
Mou, and Bome words are used 6guratively, or theT refer to a wed-knoim 
itoty. "Hie ezpresaion generallf mna in the nmal grandiloquent phrMeolegf 
oftlte Chineae, and indmatea dtat "Peace and praaperity hare ariaen;" 4ri 
"BleaaingB are going to be tuivemlly difiuaed;" or that "AH tlw^ M 
beginning again to proaper." 

The fblhnring list of the nii»4uwA, in whit^ they are artwaged aMonfiag lo 
(ha English alfJiabet, will be of immenoe aerrioe to the atndent tS CUdm 
hiitory. ^e absence of the native characten will be of little coDseqxMMCt 
aa the namea of the etnperora, the djnaatiM, and the jeara of Um fjtS» »i 
given, and one of these is generally mentioned by native antbors who oN 
HhtnUn-hoA. 
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(2.) List 0/ the niin-kau arranffed alphabetically. 



Q-hati. 


Dam- 
tion. 

2 


Emperor. 


DyiiBSty, 


Year of 
the cycle. 


B.C. 


A.D. 
87 


r-hd 


Chdng-ti 


ffdn 


(lng-?ial 


f-toil 


2 


Chau^i'H 


ShOrHdn 


kang-te^ 




221 


g-ahed 


2 


rienheil 


T'dng 


jin^eMn 




692 


g-gdn 


4 


rien-heit 


T*dng 


stn-ch'eU 




701 


g-kkhg 


4 


MH-tnng 


T'dng 


mnrcKeh 




821 


g-hlng 


4 


Mtng-tsimg 


Hed-Tdng 


kqng-ytn 




930 


I 


6 


Ylng-tsung 


Hid 


tung-yi^ 




1057 


uM 


6 


ChaH-ti 


Hdn 


yUivi 


86 




l^n-kwd 


5 


Wd/ng'-mdng 


Hdn 


ki-s£ 




9 


^jodng 


4 


raUok-^ 


WH 


kii^4ei^ 




424 


t 


4 


CKdngHsKt^-kimg 


Chin 


kum-maiH 




5B3 




J 


SirUOng 


rdng 


plng^ln 




75<5 


ya 


3 


Chlng-Unng 


SUng 


yi-ioi 




995 


^ 


2 


Jinrtswng 


sang 


kid-toU 




1054 


ing 


4 


Ylng49img 


SUmg 


kid-ahtn 




1064 


ing 


I 


Chu^ng-ua 


Km 


kwei^il 




1213 


\iSn 


31 


iihi-tsU 


Yu^ 


kid-te^ 




1264 


ihi 


6 


Sh4nr4i 


Yu^ 


yirkum 




1335 




4 


Wib^48ang 


YuSn 


tm^shm 




1308 


^i 


3 


Ylng-UH/ng 


Yu^ 


nn-yiU 




1321 


\ 


I 


T^ai-Mng-ti 


Yuin 


toi^ehin 




1328 


4n 


3 


W4nrtsilng 


YuSn 


kang-ivU 




1330 


4ng 


a8 


Sh4n^ 


YiOn 


atn^ 




1341 




13 


Td-ti 


WH 


tiTt^Hin^ 




238 


*/uin 


3 


Ti-lidmg 


Kin 


kweiryiit 




1153 


'hd 


4 


Wi^tH 


Hdn 


klH^'eh 


9a 




'kwdn 


23 


Tair49(mg 


T'dng 


tUng^^i 




6af 


■yvJkh 


20 


Ti^immg 


T'dng 


i/ir€h*eil 




785 


-yia 


4 


SitienrttfSng 


JSAn 


kweiryiii 




iai3 


-mtng 


6 


Chtirt^iin 


Bed-Lidng 


yl'hal 




915 


'kwa/n 


13 


TsUng^taung 


Hid 


jinrwii 




1 102 


•shing 


3 


YuhirH 


lAdng 


jtn-ehm 




552 


'ining 


I 


Hiaii-w^/n-H 


W^ 


ping-ahtn 




476 


"kwdng 


I 


YiUb-chilrU^ 


Fi'TH 


ttng-yiU 




577 


-gem 


5 


Chdng-ieung 


Kin 


plng^hin 




1 196 


'htod 


23 


Hi&n'4sung 


Ming 


VH^ng 




1465 


■chl 


9 


ChU-/dng 


WH 


kdng-^in 
ktdsu 




240 


•f/tien 


2 


Chu-ma4 


Wei 




aS4 


•ming 


2 


CKdng-chtng-kung 


Chin 


ting-wiJt 




587 


^*tng 


I 


Tai-wk-ii 


YTei 


nn-^mah 




451 


chl 


4 


Smertr^wbr^ 


Wei 


kiA-ahm 




504 


•kwdng 


5 


Huii(l'fntng'ti 


Wfii 


kqng-tsh 




5ao 


4*itng 


14 


Ytng-tmlng 


Ming 


plngshln 




143^ 


U 


7 


HtouiriaQng 


sang 


ein-m(»il^ 




iiii 


td 


8 


OairMng 


Kvn 


JdA-ahm 




Z924 
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Emperor. 


Dynwty. 




&C IlO. 


C!4(«9-M 


8 




Mia 


ting-Ki 




1 117 


CMtv-M 


16 


[Tit-totljw 


mng 






ISO* 


Ching-Ung 




TirHAig 


Kin 


yt-iWri 




ri5< 


CIMt-kd»i, 




Ti^^Mt 


rang 


yf-yiH 




68s 


Ck6ng^uin 




Klag-ti 


lUn 




M9 




OteH,^ 




Rv^angtoit-tl 


Udn 


plng-»htn 




3fi 






Ltf>g-fi 


lldn 


kid^ 




i8« 




ffd-li 


TH 


tinM 




50' 






Wii-ti 


Lidng 


ii-yift 




5*9 


Chang-1d^'6ng 




wa-ii 


L!4ng 


pXng-yU 




S*6 


ChUng-f^ng 




Chii-idna 


Wei 


0i)tT&ui 




531 


Chat^ 




m4fung 


rdug 


*r7i-eA"ffil 




881 


ChUng-f&ng 




m-uu 


i-uSn 


kdng-nhln 




ij6c 


Ch4ny-U 




HwUirUUng 


.Sing 


xia-^ 




iii« 




ChOng-hi 


34 


ffing-tgwnff 


lAaA 


jift^in 




1033 








Ying-laung 


im 


Awef-rf 




'»53 




nSmg-h»>&«g 




CkiukaA 


WA 


jSn-thtn 




Jji 




ffitn-gOn 




Shdn-ti 


Bdn 


jt-ur& 




Ni 




Bea-yuhi 




W47t-tl 


Hdn 


ufh-}/tn 


• 63 






Hetl^fuin 




£ir^l 


Udn 


tob-Btl 


1*3 






HeO-yi^n 




wa-ti 


Udn 


iwetsi 


88 






ffi-p'% 




Ltng-ti 


Udn 


jln-tsi 




IJS 




m^-ing 




UiaH^iSng-fi 


Wti 






516 




ffUning 


10 


Skin'tmng 


SUt^ 


«»W&!n 




loiS 




Biaii^Sn 






Pi-Sling 


Kd-wil 




4S4 




HiaA-tMng 






Wei 


yi^ 




S»5 




EUn-fung 


10 




Td-U^ing 


iang-9^ 




1850 




Hihxki 




Yuht-ti 


Wei 


kidHihln 




26i 




Si^i-Hing 




ffwuUi 


Tsin 


yl-wl 




37s 




Bihirht, 




Chtng-tl 


ntn 


ping-^i 




3»6 




Sten^'dng 




Chtng-ti 


TVfn 


yl-wf 




335 




Hiivrgan 




ffiinrv>4n-ti 


TVin 


»in-wJ 




3J1 




Hihi-hang 






r&ng 


l^ig-utti 




670 




Hiin-t'ilng 


I4 


Yi-tsUng 


rdng 






S60 




Hiin-p'tng 






Sdng 


wH-^ 




998 




IIifn-gh4n 


10 


TA-Uang 


sang 


ffi-ch'eit 




i»6s 




IliSn-yung 


10 


TaH-teaiig 


LiaC 


yi-ii 




106S 




aUvritiing 




Jtn-ttOftg 


LULia4 


jAng-Mn 




1.36 




Itiin-k-iry, 




Kaii-tnnff 


rdng 


fUng-ahtn 




656 




EwnrU 




Shi-Uang 


Ueiircheu 


kiO^in 




954 




Htng^-Xvg 




ilien-ti 


Udn 


kid-»a 




'94 




fflng-nitiff 




Gai-ti 


Tsin 


kv^-hal 




363 




Jfing-gdu 




Wdn-dklng-li 


Wei 


jin-Mn 




45a 




Hing-hmng 




W'iv^ing-ti 


tPrf 


kia-wk 




454 




mng-M 




HiaA-tAitg-tl 


Tu,,g^ 


Al-irf 




S39 




//i«3j^n 




Ti-ttUng 


r&ng 


kiOMz 




784 




Ol^lg-Rng 


5 


Siuen-ttung 


A-m 


ang-<ih'e& 




till 




Sd-tsijig 


3 


Wit-cAtng-ti 


Pi-Tit 


■tn-toil 




562 




I/6-p-ir^ 


6 Wtln-cht7ig'(i 


Wei 


.ang-tai 


460 




li6-p'hig 


4 CMng-ti 


Hdn 


:wei-8i 


38 




M6-p'ing 


I BKajfli 


Sd» 


kang-yin 


150 
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NUn-hatL. 


Dura- 
tioD. 


Emperor. 


Dynasty. 


Year of 
the cycle. 


B.C. 

20 


A.D. 


H^ng-hia 


Cfhtng-ti 


Hdn 


aln-clCeil 


H^ngAaH 




Kau-tsuiig 


rdng 


kwet-wi 




683 


HUng-wh 


31 


Tai'tsU 


Ming 


mh-ahln 




1368 


HUng-hl 




Jin-tmng 


Mi7ig 


yl-si 




1425 


HUng-chi 


18 


UiaH-tmng 


Ming 


wU-ahm 




1488 


nUng-kwdng 


li 


FU'ivdng 


Ming 


kid-ahln 




1644 


Hiodng-lUng 




Siuerirti 


Udn 


jtnr-ahm 


49 




Hwdiig-tsu 




W4n-ti 


Wei 


kang-taz 




220 


Hwdng-wh 




Td-ti 


W4 


jhirytn 




222 


Hwdng-hlng 





Tdrti 


W4 


kl-yiu 




229 


Hwdng-chl 




Tau^wU'ti 


Wei 


ping-akin 




396 


Hwdng-hing 




Hie7iHJo4,rirli 


Wei 


ting-wt 




467 


Hwdng^Un 


2 


Chaw-ti 


Pi-Tst 


kang-ahtn 




560 


Hwdng-yia 


5 


Jhirtaung 


SUng 


Jci'cfCeU 




1049 


fftodng-kiSn 


2 


Sidng-tsung 


Hid 


kang-wh 




1210 


HwAng-t^^ng 


9 


Hl'tsH/ng 


Kin 


aln-yiu 




I141 


Hvodng-lcing 


2 


Jtn-taung 


Ytien 


jin-ta^ 




1312 


Hwui-chang 


6 


Wil-tsimg 


T*dng 


ain^U 




841 


Jlwui'-t'ilng 


10 


T'aUtsung 


LiaH 


wU-au 




938 


/'hi 


M 


Gdnrti 


Tain 


yi-ai 




405 


t-ning 


I 


Kinng-ti 


Tst 


flng-ch'eil 




617 


t'fu/ng 


3 


Kau-tswng 


rdng 


ptng-taz 




676 


Jtr^keu 


4 


W^n-ti 


Siii 


atn-yiil 




601 


Jtnrk'ing 


5 


Jtn-tmng 


Hid 


kid^taz 




1144 


JCai'htcdng 


20 


W4nrti 


Sat 


atrirclCeu 




581 


ICal-yad 


I 


KaiHmng 


Tdng 


ain-ai 




681 


ICal-yuhh 


29 


Hitihirtsung 


rdng 


kwet-cKeu 




713 


JCatrchtng 


5 


W^n-itung 


Tdng 


plng-ahtn 




836 


K^al-ping 


4 


TairtsU 


Heti-Lidng 


(tng-mah 




907 




3 


Tat-^ujdng 


HeU-Tsin 


kidrahi 71 




944 


ICaVjmk 


9 


Tai-iah 


Sung 


wil-ahtn 




968 


ITalrhi 


3 


Ning-tsung 


sang 


yl-cKetl 




1205 


irai-k*ing 


I 


Li't8ung 


Sling 


Jci-wi 




T259 


JCal-t'ai 


9 


Shing-tsu'ng 


Liad 


jtn-ta^ 




1012 


Kcm-ia 


4 


Siuefirti 


Hdn 


toil-ahin 


53 




Kdn-ia 


4 


Chiir^inatt 


Wei 


p\ng-tai 




256 


Kdng-ting 


I 


Jtn-tmng 


sang 


kang-ahin 




1040 


Kang-hl 


61 


Shing-tsil 


Taing 


jtn-yin 




1662 


Kdng^l 


2 


Hwat-ydng-wdng 


Hdn 


kwet-wi 




23 


Kioirptng 


5 


Chtir/d7ig 


W^ 


k\'8i 




249 


Kid^ 


6 


Td-ti 


wa 


jln-tak 




232 


Kia-hlng 


4 


Afln-ti 


Tain 


kwet-yitl 




313 


Kidryiu 


8 


Jin-tgung 


Sung 


plng-ahin 




1056 


Kia-Cai 


4 


Ning-tmng 


sang 


aln-yiU 




1 201 


KiOrting 


17 


Ning-taung 


sang 


toil-ahtn 




1208 


Kia-hl 


4 


Ll-^sUng 


sang 


dng-yitl 




1237 


Kia-UUng 


45 


Shi-t9u,ng 


Ming 


jin-wU 




1522 


KiA-lcing 


34 




Td'ta'lng 


plng-ahtn 




1796 


KiSnryti^ 


6 


Wi^ti 


Hdn 


atnrch'eU 


140 




Kiinrmtng 


I 


ChU-yin 


Pi'Tat 


kqng-shtn 




560 


/Cihir/iing 


2 


Ka'&'tmlng 


Td/ng 


ping-yin 


666 



pf 
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NiCn-had. 


Dura- 
tion. 


Emperor. 


DjDMty, 


Year of 
the cycle. 


B.C, 


A.D. 


Kihlrjmfn 


2 


Sl-tsumj 


rdnj, 


unt.fl! 




J58 


Kiir^fA 


6 


m-U,a,6ff 


r&»3 


kia-iolt 




«7^ 


KiH^h^l 






r&ng 


kid-yln 




«W 


Kiin-kwA 




CItu-tim 


HtH-LiAng 


kwet-ffxH 




9«3 


A-iin-yid 




i'ht-tl 


Heu^B6m. 


v^-ahin 




9*8 


Kihintl 




rai-u'a 


Hung 


kuxUhai 




9*.l 


Kihi-hi7ig 




Chhiff-tsafig 


S&ng 


jln-ati 






KiH-taH 




Uiali-laaitg 


S>lng 


Ifi-yiii 




'6i| 


Kiivrhayv, 




Khig-mng 


Liaa 


klfoait 




979 


Kiin-t'itny 




rieii-Uu-n 


LutH 


•in-«£ 




Kign-ta& 




Htotii-tsUng 


Hid 


wH-thin 




1069 


KUn^yU 




Jht'Uaiu, 


Hid 


kang-yln 




IIJO 


Kilarting 




ffihi-tnliig 


Ui& 


kweiwl 




iai3 


KiSftrlUllff 


60 


KaO-tmiiuf 


Td-U-ing 


jiing-shXn 




X736 


A'ien-chau 




Y-uin-ti 


1/dn 


kuxt-vii 


38 




KUn-chi 




Ching-ti 


Hdn 


H-ch'ek 


3' 




KUn-p-lng 




Gdi'li 


Hdn 


jrf-mott 


6 








Kumng^u-ti 


Jldn 


yt-yii 




H 


Kien-U'a 




Chaitg-ti 


//rf« 


pXng-Ui. 




7« 






Gaiv-ti 


i/(iji 


nn-yiit 




lit 


Kien^'dng 




SHn-ti 


J/dn 


kid-,hi>. 




144 


Kihtrhd 




Hwdn-tl 


Hdn 


nng-hai 




14) 


KiSn^in^ 




LUtg-tl 


J/dn 


wU-dan 




i«8 


Kien-gdn 




JIUn-ti 


IMn. 


phtg-Uz 




.96 


KiinMng 




Ueu-ekk 


Sha-Udn 


ictoettitaii 




"i 


Kien-laiu/ 




ChiUiAiig 


wa 


jh^»M» 




15a 


XHHrh^llff 




ChU-kak 


wa 


k\-ch'eii 




369 


Kieti-wu 




MhUl 


T>An 


ring-ch'eU. 




3"! 


KUaryuin 




A-ang-ti 


mn 


hoet-mail 




343 


ICihi-yuin 




Kaa-li 


Tst 


ii-irf 




4?9 


Kiin-vsh 


4 


mngli 


m 


kid^ 




494 


KUn^nimj 




ChU-ye 


H'rf 


kang-ai 




S30 


Kiin^ 




ira-rt 


ckea 


kqng-yin 




ST» 


Kihir^kuny 




Te-trang 


r&^tg 


kang-gkin 




780 


K^nMng 




rai-t)th 


Sdng 


kdngshin 




960 


KUn-iAilngtalng-kaiS 




IfwUi-tgu/ig 


Hang 


«tn-«i 






KiifirySn 




Kau-tsdng 


Sdng 


nng-tnl 




IIJ7 


Kien-uj^n. 




ifwiii-a 


Mhig 


lAmaii 




1399 


King-ta'u 




M'lng-li 


IFrf 


ting-si 




J37 


King-lfuen 




Yu!n-ti 


IFrf 


k»ng-»htn 




260 


Khig^'irig 




YAng-yditg-w&ng 


Pi-SAng 


kioethai 




*'3 


King-lid 




Fl-ti 


Pi-Sdng 


yi-»& 




465 


Khig-mlng 




SiiKn^k-tt 


Wei 


kangsKin 




5» 


Klng-lAyy 






T-dns 


ling-tOi 




707 


Klm-yiin 




Siii'timng 


T'dng 


/catigstl 




710 


Ki^/H 




Chau-e«ang 


Tdng 


jtn-tsi 




89a 


Khtg~U 




Chlng-tmng 


Su«g 


kid-thin 




1004 


Kh^.yi& 




Jhi-tmng 


Sil'ng 


n-ia-tH 


1034 






Ll-Otfmg 


Sit«g 


kirngskl^ 


lafio 


King-yhi 




Twdn-UuTuj 
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yi-ai 




105 


Yuhirtau 


6 


Gdn-ti 


Hdn 


kid-yin 




114 


Y^ihirkid 


2 


Htvdn-ti 


Hdn 


aln-mai)b 




151 


Yuen4nng 


I 


Ch^kaH 


W4 


kid-^hm 




264 


Yttinrhing 


3 


Gdn-ti 


Tain 


jtnryin 




402 


Yuhirhi 


I 


KUng-ti 


Tain 


ki-wi 




419 


Yuhirkid 


30 


W4n-ti 


Fi-SUng 


kid-ta^ 




4*4 


YuenrhwUl 


4 


Tsdng-yH-wdng 


Pi-SUng 


ktoet-dCe^ 




473 


Yuenriddng 


I 


Tsing-ti 


Tung- Wei 


wiltr^wii 




538 


Yuinrhd 


15 


Hiin-tsung 


rdng 


ping-ail 




806 


Yuen-Jung 


8 


Shin-tsUng 


Siing 


wi)Mi^ 




1078 


YnSn-yiii 


8 


Chg-tsOng 


sang 


pUng-ytn 




1086 


Yuinr/A 


3 


CM-tsang 


sang 


wU-yin 1098 



p 


l^^^^^^lilll 


m 


^^^ 




NWi^luiti. 


Dun- 


Emperor. 


Dja^. 




B.C. 


^a 


Tu^'U 




TirAng-t»Qng 


Bit 


^n3^,i 




MM 




Yuhi^kwdng 




.S'lWii'tettnjf 


SiH 


ji,-»4 




I1I> 




i'ttht-chlng 




CKtng-4mMg 


Tain 


»<-«i 




■>« 




Tuf^a-fimff 




SlUflHrA 


Yvin 


fc«l-^il 




'333 




TiiHg-hi 




rai-UUng 


Sihv 


aa-Ain 




98( 




YUng^ing 






BU 


'Ji-^ 




MIS 






's 


Shl-uang 


TiUllng 


hMltnait 




'7»3 




Yki,g-h^nn 




>Wn-« 


//& 


toiV-j/fn 


43 






YUng-ahl 




Chtng^ 


;«.. 


ji-«s 


16 






Ying^-tug 


l8 


MStm-H 


lUn 


wit-wt 




58 




Ydng-yitSn 


i6 


//a-ri 


IJin 


ital'nl 




*l 




Ydng-ti'^ 




(.•dn-ti 


U4n 


ftny-«i 




10, 




Fitnff-ning 


I i GSa-ti 


IMh 


tan^^in 




tto 




y&ng-tien 


6 \ sh4»-ti 


IlArt 


jkng^n 




ii6 




T&ng-hS 




Sh4n^ 


adn 


ping-lti 




■3' 




Ykng-kiA 




Ckung-a 


U<tn 


Jfl-yti 




US 




Yttng-hlTu, 




ffiedft-ti 


Him 


ia^-t 




>53 




Titnff^heu 




HwAn-a. 


Hin 


yl-tp( 




■M 




rUng-edng 




iiv>an.li 


fl*i 


a^-,^ 




lij 




fXir 




King-ti 


wa 


wfl-ytn 




'S> 






Btoai-ti 


r«(fi 


Mn,^ 




■9« 




Yiing-k'dJ^ 




Uwat-u 


Tiin 


img-Ain 




3M 




YAng-tting 




HwiiUi 


Tain 


iin-piM 




3«' 




Yimg^inff 




Hwm~u 


Tiin 


ha-tai 




3»t 




Titng-kiS 




SwaUa 


THn 


tiny-mad 




301 




Ydn^chang 




mn-ti 


TUn 


jtn-uU 




3" 




Yiing-IUi 


12 


MH-tl 


T^ln 


yl-rf 




345 




Yitng-fea 




WA-tt 


Pi-Sdiijf 






410 




Y&ns-ndng 


II 


WH-lt 


TH 


ktJxUhai 




483 




TAng-t'al 




Ming-a 


Tit 


«*^» 




4,1 




Yiituf-^n 






T.I 






499 




Ying-Ung 




Wti-ti 


Chin 


Onr^Uau 




5S7 




Y&ng-hinff 




Ming-yuSn~li 


Wai 


H-ptng 




409 




Yinff-p'tng 




Siwn-vA-il 


Wei 


«*Jri 




srf 










WA 


uA-ahin 




S!« 




Yitng-Ul 




WH-ti 


WA 


jin-t^ 




S3< 




YUng-p-Uff 




Fi-ti 


WA 


jin-Mn 




531 




Y&ng-himit 




Kau-taung 


Mnj 


kiing-*& 




650 




YitJ^Ang 




Kail-taang 


Tina 


Mng-ihin 




680 




Yiing-g/Ufn 




Ka^-ttUng 


T6ng 


jin-wil 




682 




Yimg-chang 






rt^ 


H-ck'e& 




689 




Y&ng-fal 




Tai-Uung 


rj». 


yl-ii 




7«S 




Yilng-chhig 




S/ufn-tmtig 


ring 


yiyti 




80s 




Yiiitg-gmn 




TmJng-t^ng 


im 


ktitiaii 




1099 




Y&ngld 


33 


Chti^-t»d. 


*!»<, 


kuKi-<Jzi 




1403 




Yimg-R 


'5 


Kwi-todng 


Ming 


Rng-hai 




1647 
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A comparison of some Chinese dialects with reference to their 

pronunciation. 

The Chinese divide their syllables into two parts, — the initial and the JmcU. 
Thej do not understand how to analyse the syllable into its component letters, 
and therefore it often happens that they are unable to distinguish slight 
changes in the pronunciation of certain words. Hence arises a difficulty to 
Ae student, who is frequently unable to catch the articulations of his Chinese 
tntor. And if the Chinese tutor is unable to discern the difference between 
eertain letters, much less is he able to say how or why changes in various 
dialects have taken place, and he is also less expert at speaking various dialects 
of his own country than a well practised foreigner. 

The want of an alphabetic system, by which articulations may be accurately 
eaqpressed, is the cause of this. And the foreigner has this advantage over 
the untutored Chinese, who has nothing to guide his pronunciation but the 
oar, wl^le the European has the sound written down for his eye, and the letters 
are the symbols of an analytic process. We have only to call to mind the 
Tulgar provincialisms of our own country, and the transformation of words, 
produced by the unlettered rustic, to understand the value of our alphabet, 
in aiding us to escape the most chaotic differences of pronunciation, which 
would make English a Babel of dialects, were they allowed to pass from one 
to another by the ear alone without being written down. 

Now although we cannot start a theory as to which dialect represents the 
original and true pronunciation of Chinese with much chance of proving it, 
we may for the sake of convenience assume that that which presents us with 
tihe clearest and most definite pronunciation is the nearest to that original, 
and to what Chinese pronunciation should be. It is an undoubted fact that 
changes have taken place in some syllables, but the great mass of Chinese 
sounds is most ancient and simple. If then we could ascertain exactly what 
this ancient pronunciation was, we should be in a better position to show how 
(NT why the subsequent changes have occurred. 

The Chinese, as was said, do not write down the sounds of their syllables; 
bat we do so to assist our memory, and to define clearly what those sounds 
are. What we value in our own language, among other things, is the ortho- 
graphy which shows the etymology in many words ; and we obstinately refuse 
to entertain the new principles of the ** Foneiik Nuz/^ and we persist in 
keeping €tar ancient spelling of words, because we delight to see the remains 
which eEUt of their parentage and origin. 
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s dtalfvU widi h comcnuQ origin ; ttiese ought all ig b 
I br tf)i! Buhuw alpltabet, and th«j' ought Ut follow in a usHik 
Acfirrc tbc |irimuy and the purest pronunciation. Slight choDges ^uiuld it 
rxphunrd with the old i|)cUiilg, insteail of a new orthography being iomilaJ 
Sac fach i]i>l<ct 

l>wkvCic eh«BgM aStct eilbpr the consoiumtal eoimds, or the wwel 
er both, tlnn ia the dtsiuu of a Utter, the ftdJitii>D of u leUer to th« sjlUiV, 
•r • riway of looe. Th« regular changes which we fiad in European In- 
gM|[«occBru Cbtneao. ((X Art. 3. Part L) Tlie Mandarin dialect(i.e. 
Xt^m <m J ), tiiokm in tiie central provinces, preserves the primarj rowd 
awBwh (a, i, m) anil tbe aiinple conibiuatioafi of these {ai, au, iu, ia,iii, m), 
ulufe tbc fmmiKial dialerta modify these latter considerably, and prw 
neb KMBib^aa Ukmc whidi are reptt«eatetl in this work by e (o), o (o), p (i 
i (Ombmb), d (French). aiMl the primary vowels a, 1, u are ]kur«^ and mA 
tk IlB&aai anuda 

It m mil kanwn that the vowel bmumIs affect the con§onantal sounde iri& 
wUch tbpy arv nntinL In Sjw&iah, tn Italiau, iii Swedish, and in Polish 
an called the hud rvnh (a, o, «) ai>d the aoft mweU (t, e, ti, ■<) affect th« 
pw iw a d i i inn of tba itraecdinK gntttmls jf> t, c, eh. 

Tkm m P96A e ia gmiKtlXj praravnced u, hut before the Towel i, vhii^ 
b BBWWBwaTly witttat abore tbe letter { J), it ia like the Ueno. bcA. but kow 
-mhtA talker, as in tSc lufian n or thv S[iaiuah cA in cAu/xv Iu this laDgsigt 
nMMHwta are Mud tA ha«« a banl or a soft prununuuHon, aevording at thfj 
■■ ■ IWhand 1;; y o' ■ iwfi e tti ie l y- The vowel i ia the r^ular indication rf 

• mA proMutriattoa fer the preevding consonant. Thus in hniere (a&muRA) 

* 4(«lb,' aod sMNe (aImmh) 'hay,' * U pronoonced like sh nearly, only (ofttr- 
Tfce iU of Ut. Wade's orthopraphv is evidently this Bound. 

In Swedish t li<-fii[>- ,, .-. i/. ,1, iini i., is softened in the same way; thus, 
lArM (MUrM)*h>n>,'i«/'(<AtO '■bife-' ao also at before a, o, ti ii hud, 
bm before i^j. *,!»&; thas.aftritta (j*Mdti)'to shoot:' I ia bard ezoq^ 
when iolhiwe<l by j. thus, f^nM (cA«m) ' to serve,' Hka the Genu. dfoMi; 
btil the apellity i« not ehanged, or tlua rdationahip woold be wdlniigh ImI 

Hj^tt^ 

Ttitti mueh has been aakl in anticipatioa of the time iriieti the CSunot 
(UalNta or laaguM^n will be written by means of the Boman alf^Mbet aloie. 
It wit) then he «My to obaeme the maneziaB betweoi the dialect^ to see the 
mdiv-el ayltable in each word, and to lean to read, if bat one ^fBtem of 
i)ietltU)i be u«ed fi.v all the vervacolar dialecta. 

IMalMlic diAratces ot prouniMiatiaD relate to Oe diangea and modifiea- 
tioiis ()f MQgte letters. In Chinese the initiat letter in Bonan type ia mo^fied 
er mtire^ changed, — the fiu*) letter ia changed (as n to •• or n^), — or a 
letter ia added rither before the initial or after the fiiwl (aa h belbre y or; 
In the dialec^n about ^Jianghai. and before f in some Canton varieties); i, 
^ or t ia addetl after the ayllaUea aKcted by the "entering lose" in the 
Okidan and the HaUes Aaleets. and r ia nei aabeqaKitlj teaaabtmed iato 
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«^. The r^iilar compounds (oi, cm, iu) of the Mandarin are modified in the 
Ipfovincial dialects; — m becoming e (i. e. (i or a), au becoming d or ^ (i. e. at(7 
in law), iu becoming iau or ig. The Mandarin keeps the pure and sharp 
•oonds of the consonants — h, p, t — the flat and heavy sounds of these letters 
{g^ by d) are not found in its pure pronunciation, but in the Peking and in 
•ome local pttUns they creep out. 

The letters k, p, t are however aspirated, and hence arise k*, p, and t. 
When k is very strongly aspirated it approximates to ch, and di is often con- 
fcunded with U, especially in syllables in which an i follows the initial sound 
ti eh OT ts. The liquids l, m, n are very often interchanged in Chinese, 
but in southern Mandarin they are kept comparatively without alteration. 
In the south of China the initial a is used for sh in some vulgar dialects. 

In treating of dialectic changes, the open syllables — those ending with a 
Towel — ^must be chiefly considered, for the short vowels which are produced 
by the closing of a syllable are very undefined, and are really very unimportant, 
being hardly distinguishable by a native. They may be compared to the 
Hebrew sheva and its compounds. 

General changes in vowel and consonantal sounds. 

I. The primary vowels — a, *, u — ^remain in open syllables in almost all the 
dialects of China. The Hokkien or Amoy dialect presents a few exceptions 
(o this rule, and in some dialects the syllables made up with a consonant and 
one of these vowels admit another vowel between the two letters ; e.^.ka 
changes to kia, ku to kiu, and ta to tQa; but as a rule these letters are constant. 
And even in many closed syllables they remain in the difierent dialects. This 
is especially the case with the vowels i and u, king in one dialect never 
changes to kung or kang in another, but being in a closed syllable it is 
shortened, and from the imperfect articulation it is difficult to determine its 
exact quality, — in the Hokkien dialect it would seem to be like a short e. 
80 also in the Peking dialect, ching of southern Mandarin becomes clieng; 
the difference however is hardly perceptible to a native. If the phrase and 
tone be idiomatic the slight variation in the quantity of a vowel is over- 
looked. 

3. But although these vowels (a, t, u) in their simple state are unchanged 
in the various dialects, they are generally altered when iu Mandarin they are 
found together in the same syllable, thus klamg of the Mandarin becomes 
keung, and kitmg becomes kung in the Canton dialect. Their regular com- 
pounds — oi, au, and iu — in open syllables are almost always changed into 
their proper modifications — e, (g or 9), and ii — ^in the dialects. The closed 
Bjllables in ang in Mandarin change it into eung in Canton, and those in ien 
change into in. Sometimes a nasal ng is added where only n existed, e. g. 
jtn^ ' man,' in Mandarin is yqn in Canton and nyqng in Shanghai. The y is 
dropped and the n changed to I iu Fucheu, and it then makes lang. The jin 
is changed to nyin in Ningpo, and in Japanese the y is dropped and nin 
becomei the word for ^ man.' 

eg 2 
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Thtat principal dtuigei aim to abow tht tmifoimity which exifte a 
QimeM dialects; the direreitj bnng klwaya io accorduice with some Kjl 
«t>bHahed law of euphonic cbange. 

The following ^mple rj^Um of finals in Chinese may sarre as the standard 
of comparison. Th«'y arc uemrly all foaad in Uuidarin. The voweb t and u 
may precede any of these finals tad coalesce witb thetn. Conning oAen tbt 
iuidals y and w. 

(i) a, (2) i, (3) u, {4) ai, ei, e, and 9, (5) au, eo. (6) ia, 
d I tl i ^ o and ff,6 i 

an in un (uon) tn gn oi on i 

ang tnif ting eng ang ong ila 

Hence hy prefixing i and u (y and w) — ia. id, tan, iang, tto, uA, uon, wm^ , 
iai, ie&. ten, ic. Hi, 4c. ic, are produced. Some dialects employ these row«h i 
betvoen the proper initial and the final, others omit them. Sien in Maal , 
becomes gin in Canton. The presence of such additional vowels in Mandarii . 
may lead the student to expect considerable variation in the provincial diakcb 
in those particular syllables. 





Qmparatare table ofeianget w tomefnaU. 


M>nd.D. 


Cant D. 


Shang. D, 


Amoy D. 


a 


a 





^i 


a 


tU,ap 


d 




an 


am, an, ^n, wn 


0°, 0° 


^,am 


ang 


eung, ong, ang 


atiff, ong 


o", ieng, ong, vP, img 






iandyi 


^,e,vi,oa, i 


I 


7m^ 




it,ip,€k 


in 




ang, mg, ing 


im 


ing 


ang.ing 


ing 


img, if, iaP 






V 


iu,d 


a 


ak 


a 


l)k,Ut 


vnff 


tmg 


nn<f 


ieng, mg. iong, ong 


ei 


oi.ai 


e, t, a 


ai,ot 


I 


ak 


<f 


ap 


m 


in, im, Un 


d-, 0°, «n 




an 


qn 


aP 


Jiff 


ifng 




«"? 


i« 


nil 


in, 0, w 


O, (I 


6,0, a 







9 


e 


eu 


Bit. 


f 


5 


P 








d 


ok 


a 


fl, ap 


U 




yii 




d 


Ut 




6 


tin 




WK 




«i 




' 
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3. Tbe modifications of the conBonantB are aiinilar in character. Mates 
into their corresponding letters, — a i may change tod^ajpto6, aA; 
%0€korg, ikchtoUf and occauonally to s^ a chang may become a taiang or 
m Aomg in different dialects. 

Comparative table of changes in some initials. 



Mand. D. 


Cant. D. 


Shang. D. 


Amoy D. 


h 


f 


h 


h, k, or dropped 


hu) 


to 


to 


h 


8 


8 or sh 


8 OT Z 


ch 


M 


sh or 8 


8,z, or I 


H 


shm 




8 




U 


«^and ts 


8 


choT k 


eh 


ts occ. 


ts 


Hot 8 


e&io 


ch 


ts 


chi 


k 


k 


k 


9 


ho 


k 


k 


k 


m 

3 


y 


ny 


• 
J 


y 


yor dropped 


dropped 


hy g, or dropped 


f 


/ 




h, py or 6 


m 


m 




h 


n 


n 


n or ^ 


I org 


P 


P 


p or 6 


b 


w 


v^ m, or ng 


w 


boT g 


<fr(eBr) 


ni 


nyi 


hi 


ma (eye) 


mitk 


mH 


bak 


y* (one) 


yat 


ngi 


chit 


cha (bamboo) 
kwcmg (light) 


ckuk 


<M 


tick 




kwc^ 


kng 


mien (&ce) 
yii(in) 


min 


miJ^ 


bien 


U 


m 

% 


h9 


sh4jm (hill) 


san 


80^ 


sooff^ 


shin (spirit, body) 


sqn, shqn 


zqng, sqn 


* . 

8%nj sveng 


shang (upper) 


^letmg 


lang or zong 


tieng 


nan (south) 


nam 


na^ 


lam 



These attempts to compare the dialects of Chinese may serve to lead the 
way for an extensive comparison of them, which the author hopes some one in 
China may undertake and carry out more completely than he has done here. 
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•hx I » laii _fa ■ »^ Uk 


" 






«*«.1_- -. -.^ 


»"^ 


-,- 


<Mfan. 


t 

\ 


to loo '■ >«X> t.KA 
I lo ; loo 


57-9*4 
m«4 




i.38,-,.,,8 
■38- ■■» 



««f kML 



ftl |-Mfc rif f^JM ii iiiw|iiwiiil iif fi {wrts of copper nd 
B W rated by tto finraesa, '-t ■E>-iJln' it in'.o loa [isrts 
Stem m chI nilo i^ota, br the Ohteae oiled " sboo," 
^ th— Mw rtM pgJ with Ac — ik ot the ofiec th*t iamM them, mod tba 
^te of thar ■mi Tbef an of £ftf^ ■^■ei) from ( m Uel to 100 tadi. 
Gold i^otB of 10 t*di=dr. »3— 23. 

la mcMva br di? and G<ind good^ the peaU (tan), the eotfy fUn), and 
the tmd Qii»s) tn iwd. 



i..^ »^ 


IMI. 


&.•«. 


CHl 


lUtrog. 


■ l~^ 


1600 
16 


133* 


1.0.3 1 } 


162.0.8.1. 



I tMi=i6 pec. and So catt 1 cwt.=84 eatt. i IK aT.=} catt. Id long 
Ml— III II the eond (tAi), the pmmt (tmt) are lued. The corid variea in the 
meaasrcnie&t of dotbcs, distances, and reasela; bifthe Mathematical Board b 
FakmgitWM 13.IJ5 Eng. incbea; in the Canton tnde, 14.635 Eng. in.; b; 
«igiaeen<rfpablic works, is.jEog. in.; and for distaocee, la.i Eng. )u.neai^7. 
TlMlior(auiMMmae=3t6i&thoi&s=i897|£iig.ff«t: 193^/1=1 deg.of 
ht n> kaig., aeoording to the ChiDcae, but the Jesuits made 250 li= i d^., 
mA K beings iSati ft. or t^ of a French Icagne. 
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In land measore 1 200 coyidB= i acre or meuj which contains 6600 sq. feet. 

The Chinese measure time by dividing the 24 hours of the day and night 
into twelve watches, and they begin to reckon from midnight The twelve 
honurj characters Uz, cheu, yin, meu, &c, (see Parti, p. 61) are employed 
for the purpose of indicating their watches. Tze being used for the two hours 
from It p. m. to I a. m.; cheu from i — 3. 

The character ching Tp prefixed to any horaiy character makes it signify 
the even number between the two hours ; e. g. ching-taz would be 1 2 o'clock at 
midnighti and kiau ^^ being prefixed would make it mean 1 1 p. m. 

But forrigners speak generally of f/l^iin~chilng ' one stroke on the bell/ 
for * one o'doek/ ^r-tien-^Ung ' two o'clock/ and the Chinese understand 

these expressloQB. Ki ^|J means ' % quarter of an hour/ and pwdn ^R 
USn-chUng 'half an hour.* 
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A CHINESE CHRESTOMATHY. 
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Nidn-had. 


Dura- 
tion. 

3 


Empenir. 


Dynasty. 


Yoapof 
the oyole. 


B.C. 


^ien-fa 


ChaHriming 


Tdng 


9in-yii^ 




4 


Cha/Qr9iuen-4i 


Tdng 


kidrtsi 




^ienrching 


4 


Mtng'4$ung 


Hed-Tdng 


ping-sH 




"ienrfil 


8 


KaU-Uin 


Hed-Tsin 


plng-ahln 




"ienrfil 


I 


Kavrt$il 


HednHdn 


tlng-wi 




"ien-hi 


5 


Chlng-Uung 


Sdng 


ting-ai 




'^ien-^ing 


9 


Jtn-tnlng 


Sdng 


kwei-hal 




^%en-4adn 


4 


rai-Mlng 


Liad 


jtn^wii 




'^ien-hi^ 


12 


T^aitsOng 


Liad 


ping^ 




''ienrlH 


4 


ShlUOng 


Liad 


tlng-ui 




''ienrkHng 


lO 


TiJen-UiMi 


Liad 


sin-maiJt 




"ien-hl 


34 


Chi-Uirk^ 


Si-Liad 


wH-taz 




^i€n-y%ii-€hUt'8hing 


3 


Ytng-iidng 


Hid 


kang^n 




^ien-ii4i-8hing-kwd4cing 


6 


Hwai-iaQng 


Hid 


kqng-^ 




^iety-ffdn-ttrting 


I 


TsUng-tiung 


Hid 


p^ng-fftn 




''ierU-ckir^Hng 


4 


TsAng-itOng 


Hid 


fing-mail 




^ien^ii-mtnrgdn 


8 


Tsdng-Uung 


Hid 


nn^wi 




^ienrshing 


21 


Jtnrtmlng 


Hid 


ki^ 




^%€n-k*ing 


13 


Hwdn-ttung 


Hid 


kidrytn 




""ienrf^ 


7 


TaUsii 


Kin 


ting-yiH 




^ien-hwUi 


15 


TairtsUng 


Kin 


kwet-fnai^ 




^ien-kiuen 


3 


Hl-tsUng 


Kin 


foiMml 




""itnrU 


4 


TUidng 


Kin 


H-s^ 




^ierirhlng 


3 


GalrtsUng 


Kin 


jinrsktn 




"ifti-U 


2 


W^n-tsung 


Yuhi 


wii'^in 




^ien-^Jufn 


8 


Ylng-tsung 


Ming 


dng^h'eU 




""ffn-k'l 


7 


Ht-tsung 


Ming 


8ln-yii!^ 




^tm^ming 


II 


Tai-tgh 


Ttnng 


plngshtn 


^ 


^ten-taUng 


9 


I^ai-tsung 


Tnng 


fing-7nait 




^ndng^tng 


3 


Ti^ng 


Sung 


foitrytn 




'^sing-king 


4 


Mtng-ti 


Wei 


hvet-ch^eil 




^9ingA*ai 


3 


LiAF^uodng 


Hed-rdng 


kid-wit 




"^^ng-J^ang 


I 


K'ln-tsung 


Sung 


ping-v>U 




'^sing-ning 


9 


Tad'tsung 


Liad 


yl-wt 




Vil-yu^ 


5 


Yujn-ti 


Ildn 


kwet-yiit 


48 


YtMM 


I 


ShU-U^-f/ing 


Hdn 


Moitshin 




"a'iirptng 


4 


Hi&n-ti 


Hdn 


kang-wiJL 




'^sH/^g-hiiln 


I 


KUng-ti 


Hed'Chm 


kqng-shln 




'^sUng-ntng 


5 


Hwul-taang 


Sdng 


jln-wil 




^ei^'/a 


M 


Ching-t'ien-t'ai-hed 


Sl-Liad 


hid'8U 




'^s^big-k'ing 


I 


ChttryilngH^ 


Kin 


jtnshln 




""aAng-tS 


8 


T'ai-tsung 


Td-tslng 


ping-ts^ 




^aAng-ching 


17 


Si-tsu'tig 


Mtng 


unl-shtn 




^shng-chdng 


2 


Kau-taUng 


Tdng 


wh-f/tn 




"^Ung-kwdng 


3 


Chwdng-Umng 


Heu-Tdng 


ktcei'Vd 




'^Ung-chi 






Td-Taing 


ain-f/iil 




^i^ng-hd 


29 


Shi7ig-tfnl7}g 


Liad 


kwet-wl 




^wdnrkikng 


2 


Tai-48ung 


Sung 


tait-ts^ 




''wdfi'p'ing 


3 


Li-tmng 


Sung 


kidrwH 




Vdn-aUi t^ung-Cvm 


I 


Tim-heil 


Tdng 


pingshln 




Vdn-U 


47 


Shtn-Uung 


Ming 


ktoet-yiit 





A SHORT INTRODUCTION 

TO 

CHINESE LITEEATURE. 



The literary works of the Chinese are very extensive, and relate to very 
many of the subjects on which the mind of man has been engaged at all 
periods of his history; the higher subjects, however, of mental science, logic 
and {Oology, have met with but little attention among them. The writers of 
China have drawn less from the works of foreigners than the writers of almost 
any nation ; and this has arisen from the very nature of their position, cut off 
as they were at an early period from the great nations of the west of Asia, 
surrounded by wild tribes, who were unacquainted with letters, and proud of 
their superior cultivation, they rejected improvements of every kind from 
abroad. But if the mania for foreign notions and theories was unknown 
among them, the imitation of ancient models of their own became so morbid 
as to prevent the proper development of their mental strength and the 
improvement of the natural growth of their minds. The power of mental 
production consequently became limited to their own narrow sphere of expe- 
rience; and although the rules of their ancient sages inculcated no such 
contracted marims, their minds narrowed by continual imitation of old models 
(well enough suited to the periods in which they had their origin) began to 
look upon these models as simple embodiments of truth. Facts, however, 
compel the admission that great diveraities of style in the prose, and of metre 
in the poetry of the Chinese have characterised different periods of their 
history. Their works have been remarkable rather for their extent than for 
the originality of thought or the acuteness of judgment displayed in them. 

The Chinese themselves divide their literature under four general heads ; 
viz. I. King ^, II. Sz ^, III. Taz ^, IV. Tsi Jg. 

I. The works placed under the first head we may call cUmsic, They come 
under the following divisions : a) All sacred writings and the commentaries 
on them ; h) All ritualistic writings and music ; c) All works of a philological 
nature, as dictionaries and tone-books. 

II. The historical writings of all kinds come under the head of Sz^ and 
also na/rraJtive and descriptive works, but not works on natural history. 

III. Under the head Ta^ come, a) The writings of the ten sages of anti- 
quity ; 6) All religious and moral works of the Tauists or Buddhists ; c) All 
scientific works, and those npon the fine arts and trades ; d) All encyclopsedic 
works. 
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lY. The cliaracier Ttfi signifies ' collection,' and under this bead are GoHected 
works of the imagination and poems, but not novels. 

This classification is that given in the Catalog^ue of the Imperial librarj of 
Peking, but for the benefit of the student who will wish to be directed in his 
reading, the following arrangement of the different Chinese styles of composi- 
tion will be foimd useful. 

The most ancient and most condse style is that called, 

I. Ki^^w^n "if" 3c * ^i^cient literature,^ and this includes 

1. King^U J^l ^^ - 'ancient classics, and works composed after their 

model ;' 

2. Kh-ahl "^ g^ 'ancient poetry, and modem poetry after that model* 

II. Sht-v)4n pS ^/ 'modem literature,* and thb includes 

1. W4'''^rchang ^(/ S^ 'fine writing' or 'elegant essays;' 

2. Shl'/A g^ ^3f 'odes and epics;' 

3. Txirki y^^ ^^ 'edicts and oflicial papers;' 

4. ShU-'chd ^^' 111 'epistles and letters of every kind;' 

5. Chuenrchi |ffl "i'^ 'stories and romances;* 

6. TsMil Sjffi iSf 'miscellanies, plays, <fec.' 

The spoken language, the Kwdrtrhtod BT g^ ' mandarin language,' is also 
divided into 

1. Pi kwdnrhwd Jp ^± gSf or Klng^hwd m | 'the language of 

Peking' or ' the northern mandarin ;' 

2. Ndn kwdnrhwd ^S ^g | ' the southern mandarin,' which is also 

called the Ching-yin jp ^g 'correct sound;' and the 
Jjra^ >fT Pg I T*iing-htng-€i hwd, i. e. 'the language of uni- 
versal circulation.' 

The student will find in the following extracts passages to exemplify nearly 
all these different styles of composition, and in the study of them with the 
notes he will find much that differs, and very much to admire, in the rhythm 
that pervades each piece. 

In the Wh-kingy ' the five classics,' are contained the most anci^it monu- 
ments of Chinese poetry, history, philosophy, and jurisprudence ; and portions 
of these are probably among the most early records of history extant. 
Confucius, in the sixth century before Christ, collected them from different 
sources, and edited them without diminishing their correctness or originality. 
They usually stand in the following order : 
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I. The Yi'Inng fi f^f ^^ Classic of Chcmges, is a work on Cosmogony, 
iMsed upon a theory of the combination and transmutation of certain figures 
fimned by straight lines, sometimes entire and sometimes broken. Beginning 
with two figures, a broken straight line, and an unbroken one, the author, 

I^'H-M, "iyr ^«2, proceeded to form a number of combinations, until he made 
eight diagrams. They are thus given with their names : 

1234567 




.4. ^> n m m ^^ ^ i^ 



k*iSn tut It chin sin kdn k4n hwcm 

These are commonly called the pd-ktod, and represent some of the primary 
objects of nature, as heaven, earth, fire, water, kc. From these eight figures, 
rixty-four were constructed; and so by a regular system of combination and 
e!ver varying mutation, representative diagrams or figures have been formed 
Icnr all the objects of nature *. The Chinese cannot give a very definite and 
clear account of the subject of this book t. 

2. The ShOrMng S^ | 9 of which pages i and 2 of the Chrestomathy 

afford a specimen, is the ffistorUxU Classic, being fragments of ancient history. 
It contains many excellent maxims on moral philosophy and political economy; 
as well as lessons of practical wisdom, based upon truth and humanity |. 

3. The Shl-king ^^ | , or Classic of Odes, is a collection of ancient hymns 

and odes or ballads. They were collected by Confucius, and commented on by 
various writers §. . 

"till •**~i 

4. The Virlci Jljg ||P, Book of Ceremonies, is a compilation of laws relat- 
ing to the manners and customs of life in the most ancient times, from which 
the Chinese of the present day derive many of their rules of conduct. 

5. The ChunrtsiH ^^ i^T, or Spring amd Autumn Annals, is a work 
by Confucius himsell It contains the history of his native country, 
LiJirkwd 





* A Latin translatioii of this work, "ex lat. P. Begis interpretatione," waa edited by 
Dr.Mohl, Stattgard, in two vols, in 1832. 

t V. JSntwwfeiner BetchreSbwng der Chinemchen LittercUvr, Schott : read in the Academy 
of Sciences in Berlin, 1850, and published in the " Abhandlungen" of the Academy, p. 301. 

X The following translations of this work have appeared. In French by Gaubil Le 
Chim-hi»g, Paris, 1770. This was revised by De Guignes. It is said to be too free, and 
in many xespeots &alty. Another translation exists in Paatbier*s Livres Bocris de VOnent, 
Paru, 1 84 1. And a good "Ryigliah translation by Dr. Medhurst with the native text 
int ei ' sp e gs ed. Shanghai, 1846. 80. 

I There is a Latm translation of the Shi-king, "ex lat. P. Lacharme interpretatione," 
•^ied by Dr. Mohl. Stuttgard, 1830. And also a German translation into verse by 
F. Rttckert Chi-king, Chinttitehen Liedcrbuch. Altona, 1833. 
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These are the five classics. The style in which they are written is broken 
and rude, unlike the compositions of later times, and this is internal evidence 
of their antiquity. 

Next in estimation are the following : 

I. The Sz'shU |/H gp, or Four Books y a collection of writings, by varioiis 

persons, on moral and political subjects. The names of the separate works 

comprised under this title are, i. The T6M6 yr ly^, or the Study for 

the AduU, — the Great Study, is a short work on political science by 

Tecmff-tsz ©* -?- *. 2. The Cfhung-f/Ung tp jfe, or the Due Medium, is 

a work on avoiding extremes in li£e by means of philosophy and yirtue, like 
the doctrines of the great Greek philosopher of old, — Aristotle. This 

portion was written by Tsz-si -4- HI ^ a grandson of Confucius t. 3. The 

L(j,riryu ^ffl" gS- or Dialog'iies and Discourses of Kung-furts^ Jrl y^ -4— 

(Confucius), written down by two of his disciples after the philosopher's 

death |. 4. Shdng-mdng p "^ and Hid-mdng ~K | . The first and 

second portions of the works of the philosopher M(j,ng (Mencius), who lived 
B. C. 350. The subject of this work is of a moral and political nature^ and 
in the form of dialogue and exhortation §. Passages from the Four Books 
are given in the Chrestomathy, pp. 3, 4, 5 ||. 

All the above works are largely annotated and commented on by native 
writers, and by some of them with excellent style and ability. Among the 

chief commentators was Chu-fu-tsz ^r ^ T-, who lived in the thirteenth 
century. His writings are held in great estimation. 

In the next rank comes the Clieu-ll j^A jfij**! or Ceremonies of the CJyeu 
Dynasty; then the Ilimi-Idng ^l ^^i»i or Book of Filial Piety; Ts*il-4sz 
73F* ^r ^ Collection of Poems; and the Shdn-Juil-king [Jj vfi^ ^m or 
Book of Poetical Fi^lons, a sort of mythology, from which the poets of China 
draw some of their allusions. 



* An Engliflh translation of the Tii-hi5 was appended, with the native text, to 
Dr. Marshman's Claris Sinica. Seramjwro, 181 4. 4". A Latin and French translation 
exists by Pauthier, with the native text, Paris, 1837; and an English translation by 
G. B. Hillier, Hongkong, 1850. 

+ The ChQng-ytlng was translated into Latin and French, accompanied by the native 
text, by Abel -R^mu sat, in the Notices et Extraits: (vol. X.) Paris, 181 7. 4^^. 

X The Ldn-yii was translated by Dr. Marshman into English, and published with the 
native text, under the title of, Works of Confucius at Serampore, 1809. 4**. 

§ The writings of Mencius were translated literally into Latin by M. Stanislaus Julien, 
and published with the native text at Paris, in 3 vols. 1824. 

II The Sz-shii have been frequently translated; — into Latin by Intorcetta; Paris, 
1687: and hy Noel also into Latin; Prague, 1711; — into English by Collie; Malacca, 
1828. 8^. ; — into German by Schott ; 2 vols. Halle, 1828; — into French by Pauthier; 
Paris, 1 84 1. 
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In addition to these there are three ancient commentaries upon the Churtr 
lm4, which belong to the style of the KH-toan; and the works of ^«-md- 
IgiSn HJ ^j ^» the celebrated historian (B. C. loo), and those of several 
diher noted writers in a similar style. 

Contemporary with Confdcius was Lait-tsz ^j^ -J-- or LwU-kiun 
^* ^*, B. C. 604. * He was the founder of a school of philosophy, 
and took ta'd ^\ * reason/ 'XcJyoj,' as the foundation of his system; he 
discoursed about II jffl, the * principle of order' in the universe, and was the 
originator of the Tauist sect. He composed a work called TaH-U-lcvn^ 
5^ ^^ I * Book of Reason and Virtue,' which has been translated into 
French, under the title of, " Le livre de la voie et de la vertu," by Professor 
Jnlien. Paris, 1842. 8®. For an account of his miraculous birth, <fec., see 
Iforrison's Dictionary, part I. vol. I. p. 707. 

There were ten eminent writers of antiquity, who are associated together 
by the title Shi-ts^ -X^ ^ . LaU-tsz was the first of these. The second 
was ux -+" Chtodaiff'48^, also a Tauist, and the most celebrated disciple of 
LaHt-ta^, He flourished about B. C. 368, in the reign of the Emperor Hien- 
wang. He was the author of the work Ndnrhwd-king, and two satirical 
pieces against the Confucianists. His originality and independence of cha- 
racter are shown in his works and in the following anecdote: A powerful 
Chinese prince wished him to take office in his government, and offered him 
rich gifts, but Chwdng-ts^ replied : '^ I would rather be a solitary pig and 
wallow in my own sty, than be a decorated sacrifice and be led by the 
guiding strings of the great." According to the Si-Jd ^^ gC ^^ Sz-m^- 
(siin there was nothing that he had not looked into, tenZ ad pU huo^ 
ffl: fyX ^3^ ^g , though his maxim seems to have been : " Our life has 
limits, bat knowledge is without limits." 

The third philosopher was Siun-ts^ ygj ^X-, who belonged to the 
JH-kid i|g ^^, 'the Confucian school.' He lived about B. C. 230, and was 
counted worthy of having his name associated with that of M^ng-ta^ X *+* 
for a long period. His style is perspicuous and his knowledge coirect, but 
he differed from M^fng-tsz (Mencius) in his ethics. Mfng-tsz held that the 
natural disposition of man is towards virtue; Sitm-ts^y that it is towards vice. 
His writings were of a politico-moral nature. 

The fourth philosopher was Li-ts^ ylj -3^, a Tauist, who was contem- 
porary with Latli'kiun (B. C. 585). His style is lucid and sublime, but he 

♦ The proper name of this philosopher was Li-pl-jang ^^ J pj y] 
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prefers the lofty to the true. Chtodng-Uz is said to have writt^i out a com- 
plete copy of his works. 

The fifth philosopher was Kwdn-48^ t^ -^*, who belonged to the 
Plng-kia JOC. ^^^ < the military school' He flourished in the third c&itxvj 
B. C. His works are on the subjects of war and government 

The sixth philosopher was Hdnr/I4s^ ^M ^F 4^y called Han49z, who 
lived about B. C. 200. He belonged to the Fd-kid Y^ ^^, 'the law 

school* Jurisprudence was the subject which he chiefly considered. His 
works commence with the aphorism : piA chl ^f y^ /n2 chl; chl ^r pA ySn, 

pa Chung, :^^ )3I M W Tn ^» ^ M ^ © ^ .S' 

' not to know and yet to speak is imprudent ; to know and jret not to q>eak 
is unfaithful.' 

The seventh philosopher was Hwat-ndii48^ j^tt j^ -^•^ who belonged 
to the Tad-kid WL :^^, ' writers on various subjects.' He was the grandson 
of 1^ fflp Kau-ti of the Han dynasty, B. C. 189. He wrote upon the 
origin of things. 

The eighth philosopher was Ydfig-tsz 'h& +, a Confudanist^ who lived 
in the reign of Chlng-ti jw ^f, B. C. i. He is said to have spoken little, 

for he had an impediment in his speech, but he was a great thinker and 
reader. He did not write much, but his works have received the commenda- 
tion of a great authority, for Md-twdn-ltn, when comparing him with Siun-ts^y 
says : *^ Sidn-king had great talents, but many failings ; Y4ng-hitUig was a 
man of limited abilities, but made few mistakes." The names of his two prin- 
cipal works are ; Fd-yhi Y ^ g 'on laws,' and T*ai-hmer^Mng -yr -^ j|^, 
which is devoted to an explanation of the YY-king. 

The ninth philosopher was W^n^hung-Uk ^/ ttl -+• , one of the best 
ancient writers of the Confucian school. His proper name appears to have 
been Wdng-V-Ang T ^. 

The tenth philosopher, Hd-kw^dn-taz S|& ^x +, was a Tauist. He 
obtained this name, the Ud-capped philoaopheTf from the fact of his wandering 
about the mountains with the feathers of this bird in his cap or in his hair. 
His writings were first brought to light during the T'ang dynasty. 

The works of these ten scholars, who arc commonly called the Sh^-ttk, are 

collected in a work called Shi t^ tiung-mit J- X j&l^^ H 'General Index 

of the Ten Philosophers.' Cf. Dr. Morrison's Dictionary, part I. vol. I. 
pp. 707, 708. 
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In addition to these general remarks on the higher class of Chinese lite- 
tare we may content ourselves with a list of some of the principal works in 
te several departments which are likely to be more especially interesting to 
aropeans. The Chinese language is very rich in Buddhistic literature, as 
dQ as in works on jurisprudence, topography, history, and statistics. It 
Msesses large encyclopsedias and anthologies ; researches in natural history, 
le healing art, and the fine arts ; treatises on laugu^e and the meanings of 
ords; on mathematics and the various applications of numbers, with works 
I the art of war. Poetry and the drama occupy a large place too, as do also 
orks of fiction in the various grades of the romance and novel style. The 
dustrial arts and trades, and the processes of manufacture extant among 
le Chinese are explained in detail in separate works *. 

I. EthicSy poUtiea, and mental science t. 

— ^ qr^ ^^ Sdn-Ui-kmg^ * The three-character classic,* by Wang R-heu, 

a Confucianist of the Sung dynasty (13th cent.). Annotated by Waug 
Tsin-shing: "The language is simple, the principles important, the style 
perspicuous, the reasoning clear.** 

-^+* :Y, ^^ Teienrtei-w^'n, * The book of 1 000 characters,* by Chen Hing- 

tsz, A. D. 550. This is a common school-book. The 1000 characters 
were collected by Wang he-che, by comnumd of an emperor of the Liang 
dynasty. The emperor gave them to Chen Hing-tsz, and asked him 
to form them into an ode. He did so in a single night, and his hair 
turned gray in consequence. Various translations of this work exist in 
European languages ; also in Japanese, Manchu, and Corean. 

TyJ S^ gS Tiii-hid'^hl, * Odes for the young.' A translation of this 
bj Dr, Bridgman appeared in the Chinese Repository for Oct. 1835. 

JJi jyf Siail-hid, ' The learning for children,* was composed by 4^ -4— 

Ckur-Ui, who is held in estimation second only to Confucius himself. 
The opening sentence of the work shows its subject and tendency : " In 
ancient times the Siaii-hid taught children every thing which concerned 
their daily life and conduct to parents, elders, superiors, teachers, and 
friends ; in order to a due consideration of the fundamental laws which 
govern the person, the &mily, the state, and the universe.** 

^R' ^ff '^ ^^ KiSrpail''t8uhy'tA, ' A complete collection of fiAmily 
jewels.* Miscellaneous moralities, instructions, and advice, in 33 vols., by 

* Large oolleotions of Chinese books are deposited in the Libraries of the British 
iiMmn, the Royal Asiatic Society, the University College, London, the Bodleian Library, 
dord, the East India House, and King's College, London. The magnitude of these eol- 
ations is in the order here given ; from the British Museum, which contains upwards of 
>ooo vols., to Sling's College, which possesses about 1100 vols. Almost all good works 
ordinary Chinese literature will be found in one or another of these institutions, 
t To these may be added several works already mentioned among the dassics. 
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riofil-M ^ ^ ^, poliliilud in tk» lime of K'wig hi 
cxtnct &un 1^ worfc wm givoi li; Thoai m bb Chmne S 




''^ ai: ^ i)l| ^^'V-W fa» a .y*« C ». ' An^Ufintion of the «acnd 
«fict' S(xt«cD iMTJM bj the emperor K'wig^ unplified by faa m*, 
t&e emperor T£ng-«tnng. and pvaplmswl bj » muuluin. The Rer. 
Dr. U3ae made a tnuktiuD of tfaif irorlt. 

'• ^ ^ iH iS *'"-'*'"V-***'^««*. * DMoonnw for tlie femily iaH' 
Tbcse arc in good maiularui stjie, aod are tctj suitolile Tor pnictica a 
mdiiig. I Kiiig a CoIL) * 

8- ;;^- J2 ^ [^ $§ raf-JiamgkAH-yiiig'piin^.'TbehookQfitnrii 

•ad pQHMJunecta.' Thb is a -ntj criebnted Taoist tnu±. T'ai-Aii'S. 
* the Mbliiac,' is an cpiUwt of lAtA-Huit ; see p- 7. of this Introdaclin 
The wofii oonsiKs of a nnmber nf aiTings on the duties of raan, wilb 1 
li^ of tbe revanb and the puniahments oMnecUd thereivith. 

9- ^ ^Ij ^ £i»^»9-l»nff, ■ TV diamviMl danic' A Buddhist nwi 

to. ^^ f ^ ^^ ftNy-atWil, *Tbe book of ifae nrered &ith.' A collMia 
of Hj^ngs md cxhonatiou^ of the chieis of the Tauisi aud Budilhi* 
religiofti. The pnue* of Kwin-yiH Wg ^'. tfaa mei-ciful goddei^ 
arv giTCB in Tftjme to be •nog b; the fiMlUaL Its precepts are aaid U 
act oa the human mind like a dcick at midnight, they awaken the devout 
annit and ita doetnnes enligbtea the darkened eye of the mind. 

■ I- ^y^ t^ ^j I Jfl)i^^H-f>ati->tif)t, ' The precious mirror for enlighteD' 
tog the heart.' This work coneists of elegant extracts from the morti 
writings of the Chinese. A translation speared in Spanish by P. Nan- 
rctte; Madrid.1676. A notice of the work may be seen in the Chinee 
Repoffl'torj-. 

• a. "^ |ft^ i^ IIit>ii-!rn-tin-f. A not*d Buddhist work on the holy books 
or suJnu. A cojiy ie p»««rved ia St. Fctiirihurg iu 81 booLi, which ib 
said to have been printed in 1419. The translator wm a monk from 
Turkistan, according to Dr. Schott : eee " Entwuri; te." p. 333. 

13. f ft fRB yr .^ Smg-H td-u'uin, 'A complete expontatm of the 

principles of nature.' A metaphysical work, in 30 vols. The subject 

of it is the Chinese philosophy respecting the dual powers, which ent«is 

into all works of this nature. 

* When the name of a Libniy ta Dotod, it u not to bs iulismd that ttM wwk ii to 

be found in that collection alone. 

t A translation of thia work ms made by Prof. Jolien, and pnUiihed nudec tin title 

0^ " Le livre dea R^ompcnaei et des Peinea' [lar Jolien, 1841. 
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n. JfathemaUcs cmd astronomy. 

5 4w 1^ JK^ EX-hd yiiin^pdn, * The first principles of quantity/ 

18 a translation of Euclid's JSlemerUs of Geometryy by Paul Seu, a 
high mandarin, and P. Riedy the Jesuit missionary, in 4 or 6 yols. 
The original woi^ is very scarce, but copies exist in manuscript, and a 
new edition has recently been printed by the Protestant missionaries at 
Shan^. (Bodleian.) (King's CoU.) 

J. ^^- ^P ^^' m(, I^^y^-fiSmg Vail-cfCing^ * Mathematical tables for astro- 
nomical purposes.' (Bodleian.) 

^* ^X iW ^m 'fm. ^'^^ tsing-yun, A treatise on mathematics, con- 
liuning the science of Europe in the i8th century. (Bodleian.) 

'•It S fS f|.^Z^y«2«'y«*«»». 'The original 80urc« of musi^ 
number,' in 100 vols. This is a work by the first Jesuits who resided 
in China. In it are explained the theory of music and the European 
system of notation ; mathematics, including trigonometry, and the method 
of calculating eclipses, with all the necessary tables of logarithms, <kc. 
A list of ninety-two stars is given in vol 31, with their right ascension 
and declination, which are measured upon the equator. (Bodleian.) 

III. Language and the mecmings of words, 

3. g& ^/ ShM^-w^n, A dictionary of the ancient characters, arranged 

under 540 elementary characters, which was published during the 

Hdn ]^ dynasty, B.C. 150. The author's mune was HO-Bhln f^\ fg, 

'official government.' (Brit. Mus.) 

9. -t ^^ THrpien, A dictionary of the characters, arranged according 

to 542 radicals, in 30 books, by Ku je-wang. It was published in the 
Liang dynasty, A. D. 530. It is the basis of the Chinese- Japanese Dic- 
tionary used in Japan. The pronunciation of characters is according to 
the /dn-t8i system. 

^' S[ ^r- H^ iifS ^^"^ yun-suiy ' The tonic dictionary, called the 
Wil-kUy^ in 32 vols., by Chin Sien-sang. This is one of the best diction- 
aries on the " tones" which exist in Chinese. Dr. Morrison made it the 
basis of his Syllabic Dictionary, and gives some particulars respecting it 
in the pre&ce to Part 11. of his dictionary, q. v. 

1. Ip T^ ^m Ching't8£-t'ilngy * Explanation of the correct characters.' 
A dictionary according to the radicals. (King's Coll.) 

2. iffl ^/ Sp uj PeC-io^Ti-ywT^^/ifi,' Thesaurus of literary phrases,' com- 

piled by order of the emperor K*ang-hT. Seventy-six of the literati were 
•engaged in preparing it, and it took them seven years to complete it. 
It was published in 1711, in 131 vols. This Thesaurus is perhaps the 
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most extensive collection which exists of the words and phnaes of uj 
language. M. Cidleiy commenced working this mine in 1842, and pub- 
lished the first part of nn encyclopedia of the Chinese language in 1846. 
The work was to consist of about ten large yolameBy and it was expected 
that sixteen years would be occupied in the execution of his project, 
which he was unfortunately obliged to relinquish. (Brit Mua.) 

33. j^ ^ '^ ^/ iTan^l-tei-ti^ <The dictionary of Kli^p-hi,* the 

first emperor of the present dynasty. It is generally in 32 vols. The 
meanings are very good. The work is universally used in China, sad 
constitutes the great national work of reference for the language. Dr. 
Morrison conmienced his dictionary by translating K'ang-hi*s lexiooo. 

^4* ^/n 3C §^^ Tslng-iD^n-Jden^* Mirror of the Manchu-Tartar language,' 
in 26 vols. (Several works of this kind are in the Brit. Mua.) 

25. Im ^v i^ gS HwHli'kiail'aiiryi^ 'Mahommedan Proverbe (in Ara- 
bic and Chinese).' 

^^' J'l J^i^B 7^ HS '^ i>^ ^^ng-hil M-iH/qn-y^'The rivers and 
lakes, papers and rhymes *.' This is the title of a popular work od 
letter writing drc. fof travellers; and it is a sort of dictionary of phrases 
proper to be used in epistolary correspondence. It is in 6 vols. 12®. 

^^' vJi -^ OX ^^ CKo-U^ ki-m^ngy * Explanations for beginners,* in 20 
vols. It contains definition!) of the terms employed by the student of 
W4'nrchdng ('elegant essays*). 

IV. Jurisprudence, 

^^'^ i^ ^^' m ^^-^'^^ ^^^y 'The la^ o^ ^^ T£-tsmg dynasty/ 
i. e. the penal code of the present or Tartar dynasty of China, in 40 vols. 
A translation of this work was made by Sir Qeorge T. Staunton, Bart, 
F. R. S. 40. London, 1 8 10. 

29. 1^ j:^ lll^ ^y Kd-^Mng-t^tail-li, * The laws and r^ulations of the 

Examination Hall,* in 18 vols. It is published every ten years, and its 
contents will supply the best phrases which are employed with reference 
to the literati, 

30. >^ y^ ^ :^ Td-tslng hunil-H^, * Official details relating to the 

civil code and the statistics of the Tll-ts'ing dynasty,' in 260 vols. An 
interesting account of this work is given in Sir John Davis* work on the 
Chinese. See Knight*s edition of 1836, vol. II. pp. 180, 181. 

V. Medicine and materia medico, 
3^* ^^ ifl ^Py M -^^Ti^A^ kdng-mU, 'General outline of natural his- 

* The tenn 'rivers and lakes* means the 'provinces* of Kiang-n, Kiang-nan, Hu-pl, 
and Hu-nan, which are noted for beautiful scenery and corameroe. 
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tory* with a view to medical practice. The author of this work was 

Ll^trdnn -^ Qjp T^. It was published under the supervision of 

his son, and for the benefit of his £Eimily, in 1596. It contains very con- 
cise accounts of various animals, plants, and minerals ; in a word, the mcUe- 
ria medica derived from the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

There are many other works on medicine, but their contents are uninter- 
flting to Europeans, because they are wanting in science. 

VI. History and sUUiatics, 

The afifdrs of each dynasty have been recorded by the imperial historio- 
graphers, and these state papers are the sources whence the various histories 
>f China have been derived. 



)3. ^k .dk. T'4ng'Hen, 'A complete directory to history and politics,* in 
200 chapters, by Td^H >[»T • j ^ o^ ttie T*dng ^ dynasty. It was 
this work that Ma Twan-lin proposed to complete in his W4nrhie7i4*ihkg' 
kiail, which may be looked upon as a continuation of the T'tbig'-Hh^ 

33* jm §^ I Fj ^1^-^^^^^^-^^) ' The comprehenmve mirror with 
a complete index,* in 1 20 vols. The history of China, edited by Chu-hi, 
the philosopher and annotator of the Canonical Books, who lived about 
the middle of the 13th century. This work is not so much an independ- 
ent production as a convenient form of the T'ung-ki^n, which appeared 
above a century before, by the renowned Ss-ma-kwang. The emperor 

Ting-iHhig "t ^- ^=* (A. D. 1064-67) had commanded the royal historio- 
grapher Sz-ma-kwang to compose a succinct history of China with correct 
chronology, making use of the historical works extant, and especially the 
annals. Sz-ma-kwang finished his work in 1084^ and laid it at the feet 

of Ying-tsung*s successor, Shin-ttung jljm ^., who gave it the title of 

T*ung-kien, ' comprehensive mirror * (of events). It begins with the earliest 
historical period, and comes down to the beginning of the 2nd Sung dynasty, 
including a period of 1 362 years. Facts only are related, the reader is left 
to form his own judgment upon them. Impressed with the worth of the 
T*ung-kien, and wishing to increase its usefulness, Chu-hi pre&ced the 
accounts £^ven in detail with a smnmary, but without altering the sense. 
These summaries, which are printed in large characters, are followed by the 
detailed account and a commentary ; thus the work is, as it were, enclosed 
in a network, and on this account it obtains the name of Kang-mii (v. 31). 

34. ^[^ -|- — — ^|^^r-«Ai-y{-«AC, 'The twenty-one historians.* A complete 

history of China, in 282 vols., firom the highest antiquity down to the 

end of the Tvhi yr^ dynasty. This is the work of twenty-one imperial 

Ustoriographers, whose duty it was to note down the events of each reign 
as they occurred, preparatory to publication in the sucoeeding reign. 
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35. W gp ShUka, ' Records of hiiBtoTy,* in 130 chi^ters, bj Sz-maptsien, wlio 

flourished B. C. 104. This book contains the history of abont 3000 
years. It begins ^th Hwdng-H "m ^W, ' The yellow emperor,' and 
ends in the year B. C. 123, in the Han dynasty. 

36. "3^ ^ %}ji ^g KU-w^n 8i-i^ ' The meanings of ancient literature dis- 

criminated/ in 16 vols. S^. This work consists of historical fragments 
in an elegant and much admired style, with explanatory notes. 

37. iM I '^ A: Kang-kih^^hunii49U)^n, ' Mirror of histoiy/ by 

Fung-^imL 9ien-§ang JM ^W (sumamed Wdng), in 34 vols. (v. 2994)- 

38. I I M JXi K&nff^cihi i^i, ' History made easy/ is an abridg- 
ment of the T*4ng4eiinrkdng'miA (33). It was the work of three 
scholars of the present dynasty, and was finished in 17 1 Xy in 36 vols. 

39* ^F "f^ I $L ^'^ kUn-ahi, * Mirror of history Jhroogh gacccBcive 
ages.* 

^°' y^ ^iP $^ Tung-htod4iif * Chronicles of the flower of the east' The 
official history of the Imperial house at present reigning in China. The 
last edition was published in 1820, in 16 vols. 

VII. Biogmphical notices, 

41. ^p "\'\. ^x IS ^^ RS Ll-4ai mtng-chin tsed-t, 'Memorials of 

the celebrated statesmen of successive dynasties/ in 350 chapters. 

42. "i*" y\\ "XT wL Kil U-nii chuen, 'An account of distinguished women 

of ancient times,* in 7 chapters, by Liu-hiang of the Han dynasty. 

^3* W" A "t"' \W ^^^ tsat-ta^ cKvJen^ * An account of the men of genius 
of the T'ang dynasty,' by Sin Wan-fang, in 8 vols. M. Pro! Barin says 
of this author, that he has a very good style of composition; that he 
adds to each biographical notice proper observations and criticisms ; and 
that when he examines the qualities and the &ults of the poets, he is 
always in the right *. 

44. iS> S^ Hid-VUng^ ' A general view of leaiming,' in 1 2 vols. It contains 

memoirs of the leading members of the sect of Confucius and extracts 
from their works, with a view to combating the errors of the Tauists 
and Buddhists. 

45. ^3 ^^ mt f Pi-kid-iinff^^ All the fiEtmily names.' 1068 characters are 

♦ V. Siide da Touin, p. 58. 

H* Although the word |>2r, ' 100/ is uied, it stands for 'all,* just as pi-hoHn means 'all 
the officials.' This work contains 454 surnames. 
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contained in it, of which 510 are different. This work contains the 
ancient surnames of the Chinese, many of which are still in use. In 
some editions the origin of these names is given in notes. It is a school- 
book, and uninteresting to foreigners. 

YIII. Geography, topographyj and statiaHcs. 

♦6. y^ ^^ — * 'f /K jtJ-^ Tdrtalng yt-t^'dng-chi, * A complete account of 

the T4-tsing (the present) empire.' A geographical work of great import- 
ance and value. It consists of 500 chapters in 240 vols. It contains 
various matters connected with topography and statistics. Each pro- 
vince has its own descriptive work of this kind. (Brit. Mus.) 

47- ^0 P3 ® p§ Ha\-kw6 ViinM, ' Geography of the world,' in 24 vols., 

by the late Commissioner Lin, who caused the *' Opium War" by burning 
all that drag then in port at Canton. 

^^' V^ 1 ^ itv'^ '^&' ^**^-^*^^ chi-lid, ' A compendious description of 
the world,' in 6 vols. imp. 80., by the Lieutenant-Governor of the province 
of Fii-kien. It contains very good maps of the various countries of the 
world, and the descriptions are tolerably correct. His Excellency was 
assisted by a European in making the compilation. (King's CoU.) 

^^•JsC ffl- @J hC iTwdwgr-yii-i'l^Ai/Qeographical descriptions with maps,' 
by Liirying^ydng H^ ffflT: R^> in 24 kitien or books. It was composed 
during the QH Ming dynasty, when China was divided into 15 pro- 
vinces, not into 18 as at present. The 25th book contains some account 
of the 'outside barbarians,' woi-l yV b^, and these include Japan, 

Korea, liu-kiu, Si-fim or Tangatia^ Mongolia, Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
and Siam. 

;o. ^& Kl ^ Fiirkw6 Ai, 'An account of Buddhist countries,' by ^^ ^g 

Fd-hihi, a Buddhist of the earlier Sung dynasty (A. D. 422). He set 

out from CKdfng-dn -^ ^ in the year 405, during the T^tk » 

dynasty, and traversed thirty countries on his way to India : (v. Imperial 
Catalogue, large copy, kinen 7 up. 4.) 

IX. Mythology^ 

SI. 1^ "fflj 1^ Shinr^ien-hieny 'Mirror of the divine immortals.' It 

contains the myths relating to the Tauist deities and deified saints. Hie 
gtory of Shakyamuni is told in the 5th chapter, and the woik contains 
other matter which is interesting on account of the bold independence 
with which'the stories are related. 
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'X. Poeiry. 
52. /^ ^ 1$ Tavhi rdng ahly 'The poetry of the T'ang dyDastj/ in 
900 chapters. (Brit. Mus.) 

^S'^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^'^h^ ^y * li-f ai-pfs collection of poetiy; by 
Li-fai-pl of the T*ang dynasty *. 

54- ^ Jk ^ ^fe TUng-po tavin-My * A complete collection of Tiing-po*i 
odes,* in 15 chapters, by Su-shl of the Song dynasty *. 

XI. FaifUing, engraving^ d:e, 
55. f $ "^ ^ ^ Pd'kH-t'H-lil, ' Investigation of antiq[aee with plates,' 

in 16 Tols. This work affords yaloable assistance in dedphering the 
inscriptions upon metal and earthenware vases, some of which date 
from very high antiquity. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
contains specimens and translations taken from this work. 

XIL The drama. 

5^* 7C /\» B T* Tuin-jtn pi-ehUngj 'The hundred plays of the Yuen 
dynasty.* A celebrated collection of dramas. The style is antiquated 
colloquial, but clear. Several of these have been translated by Pkx>£ Badn, 
Prof. Julien, and Sir John Davis. See Thidire Okmoia by Prol Bacin. 

^^' ^M. Q ^^ C7iul-pi-k'iil,* A collection of dramas,* in 43 vols. (Brit« Mus. 
and R A. S.) (For kHUy v. sheet, 1263.) 

XIII. Works of fiction. 
The following names of novels are worth inserting. It is by reading such 
works that the student will form a more lively conception of the genius of 
the Chinese people, their customs, manners, and prindples of action. The 
romances are classified by the Chinese according to the quality of the com- 
position and the nature of the story. They distinguish especially between 

9ia/!lir9hiu)6 jh g^, lit 'small talk,'=not;e29 of the lower order, pure fic- 
tions; and hien-sMk ^j\ ^^*, lit 'leisure book,* = fY>fiian^0S founded on 
stories from real life and history. These they classify under the ten grades 
of talent {Ua% X) exhibited in their composition. The first or Ti^yiriMi 
ahU is the 

58. "^ j^ j^ Sdnrkw^^<hiy ' History of the three kingdoms,* a work in 20 

small volumes. The style, which is terse, is very much admired for its 
classic elegance. The story is founded upon the history of the three 

* JA T*€A-fi and Sa Tiing-p6 are the two great and popular poeti of Ghana, llieir 
samamee are Z4 and SU; T*iMi'pi and TOmg-pd are their names. 
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kingdoms and the ciyil wars in China^ which lasted nearly a century, from 
A. D. 1 68 — 365. The author's name was Lo Ewan-chung, who founded 
it upon a real history by Chin-sheu of the Tsin dynasty. See pp. 17 — 20, 
of the natiye text, for a specimen of this work. A translation of a 
portion of it has been made into French by M. Theod. Pavie, from the 
Tartar yersion. 

L yj^ /pT f^ Shioul4iil ckuhi, 'History of the shores* or 'History of 

the robbers/ by Shi Nai-gan, in 20 yols. 1 2^, This appeared originally 
in the time of the Mongol emperors, and was reprinted in 1650. It is 
a romance of the comic kind, and a good specimen of the style of 
language used two or three centuries ago; it is therefore somewhat 
antiquated, and the style is yery prolix, a proof probably of its being 
in the colloquial idiouL A specimen is to be found in the natiye 
text of the Chrestomathy, pp. 13 — 16. 

». Uj^ ][^ ^L Ha44ciil clwJeny ' The story of the fortunate union,' 

in 4 yol& 1 20. The style and contents of this work are admirable. 
A translation of it was published in England, edited by Bishop Percy 
in 1 76 1, under the title of '' The Pleasing History." But in the 
elegant translation of it by Sir John F. Dayis in 1829, the English 
reader may find a really pleasing and instructiye story, and on the 
accuracy of the translation he may rely: pp. 8 — 12, of the natiye text, 
afford a specimen of its style, which abounds in good colloquial expres- 
sions, though some of them are perhaps antiquated. 

Hung^Uu mitng, ' Dreams of the red chamber,' in 20 yols. 

120. This is a popular work in the Peking dialect. A portion of it 
was published in Thom's Chinese Speaker in 1846. 

. '^C u^ ^J Yil^-kiavrlty *The two cousins,' in 4 yols. 120. This was 

translated by M. Abel-B^musat in 1826. Like the HaHrKiii, chuen, it is 
yery good reading for the beginner and the general student of Chinese. 

. ylj ^ JL^ Li-kw6^i. A history of the kingdoms into which China was 
diyided in the Ched M] dynasty, worked up into the form of a romance. 
It begins in the year B. C. 1 148, under the last emperor of the Shcmg mt 
dynasty, and ends B. C. 258, about the beginning of the Tstn ^^ dynasty. 
It consists of 8 books. (B. M., R. A S., Bod.) 

XIV. AgricuUure and weaving. 

' ^5^ llX >4^ S^ NUmg-tking tsuh^ahU, * A complete work on 
agriculture,' in 60 chapters, by Shii Kwang-hi of the Ming *y^ 
dynasty. (Brit. Mus.) 
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^^- t^\ t^ Ml nit" *''*"?•<*' t'4-^i, 'PlatM and odee on agricnlliw 
Mill weaving,' by Leu-cliau of the Suty dt^ ijaMty. 

XV. £iirypl«p<tdiaii and etytnpUaUtma. 

66. — ii' [i^ ^ SdrirUat (d Atoui, " Pktea und expUmatione on the tbnc 
powers' (i. e. h«iTen,eBrtIi,Mnl inaii),m 60 toIs. An enfj'clopwdia illnetntti 
with woodcuW. It was campoBcd under tbe MUig B/^ djtiMty, after tbr 
arrivnl of EuropeanB in Chiun. The nuthor's nMse was W^^g-ki T jfi. 
He 6iiislied tbe work in 1607. (Brit. Mus.) 

67.^^ t&l jrtj ^^ ITiJrt-Ai^nf'dns-A'nft.'TbdroughesauiinatJoiiintOMitt- 
quity/byJtfd Tuy^n-ltn ^j j^ ^i^'^''" "^"^ ■^- ^- "'5- ^' "^ 
siats of 348 chapters ; about I to vols.; and includes Articles upon aodtol 
govemnieut and tenures, ancient literature and writing, and many rab- 
jects not even noticed in other works. A large amount of discrimiDalion 
is displayed in the bouk, and it will well repay the patient student's toil*. 
(Brit Mus.) 

^^■W[ Im ^^S 0^1 J'««i-*^^^'^'-*^"''° '39 '**li., compiled by orl« 
of the emperor K'ang-hi. This is an encyclopiedia, and contains a twj 
full account of subjects which come witlun the sphere of Chinese experi- 
ence. It would afford a very large number of phrases for a good dic- 
tionary of the Chinese language. (E. I. Ctimp.) 

'^9- ^W |l^ ^@ ^ Ts'iM-kia-lUUiha. This is an encyclopsdia, like 
the preceding. It contains a full account of Tarions matters conxiectod 
with the antiquities of China. (E. I. Comp.) 

70. ^ ^S '^ J^- YUnff-ld tdntiin, ' The great classic of Yflag-18,' tbe 
3rd emperor of the Ming dynasty, whose reign commenced A. D. 1403. 
He was the reviver of literature. It consiBta of 33,877 cb^ten, and 
couttuns many entire works, the ori^nal editions of which are lost. 

I''- ^1 '^' 'fP ^ Shdng-kii-piin-l^ '^ convenient index for ma- 
chants,' in 6 vols. This small work b calculated to prove of use to the 
merchant and the traveller. 

7^' EI M'- ^. fij" ^§ @ ■^^"'•^ U'uin-ikil UHng-mO, 'A geneni 
catalogue of all the books in the four departments,' published by impe- 
rial authority, in iia vols. la". There is an abridgment of this in S 
vols., which was published in 1774. (Both in Brit. Mus.) 

* M. R^muHst calln ttiie work, in tbe Appeodii to hii Gratnmain, " Le ploi bcw 
nionument <ie U litt^niture chinoise, vftste colIeclioD de mdmoirei sur toutaa sorta d> 
Bujntfl, tr^oor d'^rudicion et de criliquo, oil tout ce que I'luitiquit^ chinoise nous a Uu>^ 
de mat^riaiii lur leu religions. In IdgiBlittion, I'^onomie morale et politique, le com- 
merce, ftc. Ac. Ac, vftut a lui neul toule une bibliothtijuo." ^ ,- j I f^JL^ 
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The above list will guide the student in his purchase of books and in his 
itady of Chinese literature. It remains for us to notice the different styles 
of composition which will be met with, and to say a few words on the metres 
of Chinese verse. 

The style of the kh^w^n requires a separate study; there is a massive 
graadeur about it, which is wanting in the lower orders of prose com))osition. 
The term itself, — ' ancient literature/ — is peculiarly appropriate, for the cha- 
rftcier of this style bears the stamp of antiquity. 

The modem style of elegant essay writing, — to^n-^ihdng, — by expertness in 
which the government officials attain their position and their literary rank, 
may be diaracterised as the antithesis of the kU-w4n; the latter being terse 
and expressive, pregnant in meaning and swelling with the thought, while the 
former is diffuse and expansive, rhythmical and smooth, but barren of fresh 
ideai^ and elaborate only in the mode of expression. The kk-w^'r^ labours to 
•x]iS>it tiie idea succinctly in a few words ; the to^n-diang repeats the idea, 
aad showB it under many forms of expression; the former is the sterling 
gold, the latter is the same changed into the cumbrous equivalents of copper 
and hnm-y and the genuine pearl is often hidden among the spurious imita- 
iixaa which accompany it. Specimens of the w^n-chang, as well as of the 
other styles, are given in Qon^alves' Arte China, Of the kil-^^^y the extracts 
ffvea in the Chrestomathy, from the ShU-Jcmg and the Si-shU, will afford 
.specunens. 

The style of onfinary hooka on history, topography, &c., is a medium 
between the kil-^n and the to^^^-^^hdng. Less desire for elegant composition 
prevails in this style; and it approaches what has been called the business 
atyle, which is the idiom of the government papers, edicts, and official docu- 
ments. There is a simplicity, but at the same time a stiffness and precision 
about it. The Letter of the Commissioner Lin to the Queen of England and 
several other papers will be found in the text of the Chrestomathy to exem- 
plify this style. 

The titerary composition in novels varies very much ; some novels, such as 
the Sdr^hwd chiy are classical. The style of this work, however, is less terse 
than the ktH-w/^n^ and dispenses in a great measure with the particles employed 
in that style, while it approaches the kia-w^ in vigour of expression,* although 
the subjects treated of are very different. The romance style thus varies from 
the high classical novel, down to the common story expressed in every day 
coUoquiaL The extracts from the Sdn-kwd chi, the Ha/d-Jcid ckuSn, imd the 
JSkwUl-kU chuin will exemplify these remarks. But the language of conversa- 
tion mil form the first object of attention, for it is by this that the student will 
ootnmunicate with his learned sienrsdng. This style it is which it has been 
our object to elucidate. The pages of mandarin dialogues and phrases display 
a great number of specimens of the mimdarin or kufdn-hwd, in which, with all 
its variations, (and it has many distinct phases,) great simplicity of style and 
construction will be found to prevail. 

The style and metre of modern verse among the Chinese differ materially 
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from tJiose of aoi^ieut poetty. The conunon metre of tlie ^Ainhn^. ' Booki 
Odas,' is four aylUljles, And the Btyte U cogtutte with that of the }A- 
Ohinoae verse consisU sometimea aX/ota; BOtiietime:^ oljioe^ and sometJnui i 
BBven oT eight syltables ; thej- are regnlated by the Uyne^, which, when is tbii 
coimctctioii, we divided into even and defiedtd, , If we suppose « to reprami 
tfao Mwn tone, h the (iejtecUd tone, ood c the one or the other (commoo), ibi 
v«r8e of four lines and seven or eight syllables would run thus : 

c-o-tv-i-A-n-o c-b-e-a-Mf-a 

C-h-C-OHt-h-b c-tt-o-b-a-ii-h 

c-b-c-a-b-b-a c-a-e-b-b-a-a 

o-a-oA-6-o-rt. c-b-e-or-h-b-a. | 

'■ There are six different sorts of poetry : i et, Fwtg ]M, which contaio* i!k 
jtrinciples of ancient sages for the promotiou of socifti order, and, Fti ^a . 
which contains a plain statement of virtues and vices. 3rd, Pi jr*, wbirli 
satirises by allusions, when the poet is a&aid to speak plainly. 4tb, Iflitg rH, 
figurative nlluaion to encourage those who dislike flattery. 5tb, Til TJ^, vhivh 
cxmtains correct rules and sentiments for posterity. 6th, Swt^ T'Ml' ^'hich eon- 
(ains direct pr«se of virtuous deeds •." 

On the subject of the various styles of prose and mctricttl compositions, ih 
student may refer to Mr. Consul Meadows' "Desultory Notes on Chins,* 
Allen, Londoii, 1S47 ; and "The Poetry of the Chinese" by Sir John Davis. 
Bart., ic. &c., which appcftred in the Tnuisactious of the Royal Aaiatie 
Society. 

The passages printed in native character may now be read by the hdp of 
the dictionary, notes, and translations. 

The sounds of the characters and alt the other uds have been given tq*- 
rate from the text, because we think that, while all needfol help should be givto, 
the ttxtui nudvt should be distinct, to enable the Btudent to test his acquire- 
ments j and, as a College text-book, it is necessary that the text, vithont 
notes, should be read in class. 

■ See Dr. Horriion'a Diet., P»rt HI. p. 314. 
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77^ folhwing is a list of the passages in native character in the 
Cfhrestamathy, which are- also given in Roman type, with trans- 
lotions and notes. 



Index to the native text. 



Pages I and 2 



1. Extract from the ShO-king (i) and (2) . . . 

2. Epitaph of K*UKb 

3. Extract from the Si^U (i), (2), and (3) . 

4. Extract from the Sking-yU (i) and (2) . . . 
$. Extract fr*om the HaH-k'vd chuin (i), (2), (3), (4), and (5) 

6. Extract frx>m the Shwul-hil chuen (i), (2), (3), and (4) 

7. Extract from the Sdn-hwd (M (i), (2), (3), and (4) . 

8. SdeetioDS from iBsop's Fablea, translated (i) and (2) . 

9. Official Papers (Ion's Letter to Queen Victoria) 
I a Official Pi^)ers (a Notice and a Petition) . 

11. Official Pi^iers (Supplementary Treaty, 1844) 

12. Dialogues and Phrases in Mandarin (i), (2), (3), and (4) 

13. Extract from the Ching^n tsuUyafd 

14. Epistolary Style 

15. Poetical Extracts (Ancient and Modem) . 

16. Proyerbs 

17. Six pages lithographed come under the aboye heads thus: — 

pp. 9 and 10 under 13 ; pp. 11, 1 2, and 13 tmder 7 ; p. 14 under 8. 



3—5 

6 and 7 

8 — 12 

13—1^ 
17 — 20 

21 and 22 

23 and 24 

25 
26 

27 — 30 
31 
32 

33 

34 



Note — The tnndatioiii of the paasages are in some parte free, becatue it was impossible 
to make them literal; in other parte the English may have saflfored firom a literal render- 
ing. In every case the wanto of the yoong studento have been kept in view; and the 
anthor hopes that, with the aid here gfiven and the assistance which may be derived from 
the dictionary, aU the passages in Chinese text will be rendered dear to his intelligence. 




22 Ku-WAK. — SHU-Kixa. [1 . a.— h. 4.] 

1. Extract from the ShUrking (i), v. Datire text^ page i. 

a. a. Shu-klng, T4-^u. 71 TH, Ti yu: ''Lai Y^! fit yX ^amg yhiT 

a. 19. YUpai,yu: ''TuTif yHhd yenf yila£fit^^4»,'' Kau-yM yi: 
Iks. ''HiUjU-hdr YU yu : "^ Hiing-^humX Caa eihi ha^i-^ 

b. 18. aian^ng^ hid^mtn kwan-tien^ yH thing ai-Ua^ tuU^^n kdn-mA; H 
as. YiUeaMl9%en8hi,ya kiu kiiH^'ueny k'ii ti-hal, nUn k'tuenkwdk'A 

c. 19. ch*uen; I^ TH p6 t$e4 shU kien-ahi nen My man t8*ien yiU wA, hoi 

d. 4. kii; ching min nal ft, wdn pdng Ud C.*' Kau-yaH yS : ^ Ft2/ u ju 
A 19. cKangyhi:' Yii yu : '' Tu Ti! Mn nai tsai wV Ti yu : "" Yu T Yit 

e. 3. yii: ^^GanjU cAl, u)^ k\ voet kdng^ k'ipl chl; wei tUngpezying t c^ 
e. aa ) chaU shed iShdng-il, t'ien k*i Mn ming yUng kkk" Ti yu: ^Ml 
£4. Chtn-tsall Linrtaal! Ltn^Mnl ClwnrtmAr YUyu: '^Ytir Tiyi: 
1 17. '^ Chin U6 chin ktHrkwdng ^r-mA: y4 yit U&-yiA yik f»lb^ jk yi; yi 
g. 3. yil nuenrh si'/angfjtl wet; y4 yH kw&n k^tn cAi sidng^jl^ yu, 4ii^ 
g. ao. Mn, shany lUng, hwd, ch*4ng tad hwiii Uung-iy taaitrhd f^nrmi fi^ 



The Shu-king is the most ancient record possessed bj the Chinese, and is ocmaeqiisntity 
rery fragmentary. It is said to have consisted originally of loo §§., ferty-two of wfaidi 
are lost; and some of those which remain are considered to be sporions. AH the oopiM 
which could be found were burnt by the Emperor Chi of the T^ dynasty (B. C. aw), 
because this work kept alive the desire to return to the ancient rigime. Bat on the 
revival of literature under Wlin-ti of the H^ dynasty (B.C. 178), the text was icoih 
vered from an old blind man who could repeat it from memoiy and undentood its 
meaning. This imperfect restoration was afterwards improved on Kung-wmng finding 
in the ruins of the house of K*ung-ts£ (Confucius) a copy of the original, written in the 
ancient ^tadiH>le) character. These are the sources of the present editions. TTie style 
is very quaint, and the meaning compressed into few words. This renders the sense 
obscure in many {massages ; the commentators are at a loss to explain it sometimes, and 
few of the Chinese care to understand its meaning, though the book itself is hdd in 
groat veneration by tliem. — The first lMX)k in called "the Book of Yu,*' because it con- 
t.ains Honie account of the affairs of the Emperor Shun, who took the designation Yu, <m 
coming to the throne. 

This section is called Y\-Ti\, because Yu mentions the names of these two men as 
having hel{K.Hi him in his great works. 

Ti ^a. 1 1 ) ' the Emjwr^^r,' i. e. <SAmw ■ (RC. 2 200 ?). The commentary from which these notes 
an? dorivtni was written during the Sung dynasty (A. D. 1200). This passage is evidently 
a ctmtinuation of the last section. Kau yau had been counselling the Emperor on the 
km^wlctlge of mankind and on giving i)eace to the people, and then the Emj>eror ai^ked 
Yu to S{H>ak. Yu rt»plie4<: **\Miat can I say more? I always strive to do my duty to 
the utmost.** Kau yau asks how he does that. HAng-shicUX (1). 10) * the flood.' This 
haA KhI some to think the FUkhI of Noah was intended, but there is no evidence to prove 
it; gn»at inundations have at different times devastated China. 6V-f«at (b. 27) * the 
four vohiolos.' by which is meant htnits^ carriages, fhdg€S, and tpilcd-slioes. Sien-zhl {c. 6» 
* frt»sh fmni' or 'fish anil flesh to oat.' Tliis inclutles fish and fowl, and the flesh of the 
tortoiso and of ntlu-r animals. The tcmi l,'u-ch\ Cn [C. io\ * the nine streams.* means 'all 
the rivers.' 

Yu e\i»m|»lifiotl tlio nioauijiiT of (Ai//-/ rrrrtint by showin_' li«>w lie hud pr^rnevered to 
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ANCIENT UTERATUBB. — HI8T0BT. 2S 

TrandcUion qfthe Extract /ram the Shu-king (i), v. native tesct, page i. 

The Bhu-king or Classic of History *. The book of Yil. The section called 
Ti and Tst The Emperor said : " Come Yu ! You also throw light on the 
subject l^ Yu bowed and said : " Good, my liege ! what can I say in addition f 
but I aim daily to do the utmost** Kau-3rau exclaimed : ^ Well, how is that)** 
Yu replied : " When the mighty waters rose to the skies with a swelling inun- 
dation, enoompassing the mountains and overtopping the hills, and the poor 
people were sinking in despair, I adapted for the occasion the four methods of 
conveyance, and all along the mountains I cut down wood, ami, with Yl, I 
introduced the various kinds of fish and flesh to eat; I formed the nine 
streams, and led away the waters to the four seas; I deepened the ditches and 
brooks, and led away their waters to the streams. With Tsl I sowed seed, and 
brought all this into notice; as it was difficult to get food, fresh food of ami" 
mats toas given to eat I exerted myself to promote the exchange of goods 
and to convert things into money. All the people then had food to eat, and 
all the nations were well governed." Kau-yau said : " Very good ! Instructive 
are your excellent words I" Yu proceeded: "Yes! my liege! Cautious should 
those on the throne be!** The Emperor replied: "Eight!** Yu continued: 
" Rest in the judgment your mind comes to ; only be exact, tranquil, and firm; 
the ministers should be upright, then whenever any action of state arises, the 
result will fully answer to your expectations and schemes, and so it will be 
clearly shown that you are receiving God*s command, and Heaven, in making 
known its will, will employ great blessings.** The Emperor said : " Bight ! 
Ah ! ministers and attendants ! How important they o/reT Yu remarked a^ain : 
"Quite right!** The Emperor proceeded: "You ministers are my legs and 
arms, my ears and eyes : when I desire to assist my people, you help me ; 
^en I wish to extend my power every where, you act for me ; when I wish 
to- behold the models descended from the ancients, — the sim, the moon, the 
stars, the mountains, the dragon, the variegated insects, which were painted, 
the sacred vases {unth the monkey depicted upon them), the water-plant, the 
fire, the white rice, the hatchet, the double-hook, which were all embroidered 
with the five colours upon the five kinds of silk to make the clothing, — ^you 



cany off the waters of the deluge, and so he communicated the admonition to care and 
induatiy, as pre-requisites to succeas in govemment. Odnjit chl (i. e. 4) 'rest where you 
arrive,* i. e. 'be satisfied with the judgment your mind naturally comes to, and let it not 
be aflbcted by sinister motives afterwards.' /I, yiT, <Crc. (i. g* 17), 'sun, moon. Sec,'* 
These figures were worked in colours upon the court dresses, as symbols of the deities, 
and of the qualities of filial piety, cleanliness, decision, and discrimination. Hie first six 
were painted on the robe, the second six embroidered on the skirts of the dress ; the moun- 
tains were the representations of the gods of the country, the dragon was employed as an 
emblem of change, and the 'variegated insect' or animal, which was a beautiful bird, was 
an example of variety in colour. The five colours were all used on each kind of silk. 
For pictures of these objects, the reader may refer to the Shu-king by Dr. Medhurst, p. 7r«i 

* The words in Italics arc not translationH from the text. 



S4 K17-WA9. — SBV-Kom. • [1. h, 5. — 9L e. la] 

h. 5. cAi-#tl2, 1 ioU (#al chdng thl yd wil^ H t$6f&yjh mimg; yd yd to^ lA* 
h. 23. /til, wi!t^tng,pdryin, Uai cki hwd, I cA*tf nd, wh yhh,jU t%ng; y^wA^ 
L 10, jik pi; jiH wd mien Uilng, t*Ui yiU heUr^hiy kki 9£4inf ML hwdn cAdM 
L2(i. 8hu)d,jdpAiiai9ht,hedimingch%; UilHckL SMyikngMtwil yd 
j. 14. jAng d6ng tsail kOng i nd y^ M ^ ydng cAi; hd M iMng d^ ydm§ 
j. 30. cAl; feUi, ua wH cAi.** YH yH: " YvrUalt Ti^wdng t'ien dU hid, 
k. 14. My& hal yd tidng^Mng; wdn pdng ft hiSn, kung wH 1% ehSn; WfH 
k 29. Ti8ht kiiyjumd l-yin, mtng^hU ^4Bung, kiirfil \ryQng; dku/i tot pd- 
L 17. jdng, khn pdrldng^ng? Ti pd thtyjti Cdmg ji Ued kSmg-kdng; wd 
m.2. jd Tdn-chd gady ¥>et m&n yid M had, gad^md Mrt96, hSang eked y^ 
UL 18. gi-g^; kdng shuml king eked, pdng ytn yd kid, ydng t't^ kid ekH; yd 
XL 3. cku)dngjd-8ki, tmi yd T'dskdn king jtnkwM kid; Ki kurkd4>rki,yd 
iLto, fdtak, wei hwdng td t*ii kdng; pi eking wd/d, ekiydwd iaien; dbetf 
o, 6. ski yiil ^r 9Z, wai pd s^-kai; kdn kiSn wd ckdng, k6 H yid kdng; 
o. 22. Miau hwdnfd Uli kung, Ti Ui men <Mi" 

2. Extract from the Sku4c%ng (2), v. native text, page 2. 

a. I. Ti yd : " Ti ckln U, «AI na\ kdng toei ed; Kau-yau Jdng Ki 

a. 15. ku 8U, Jang ahi sidng ktng tvei ming,*^ Kivet yu: '^kid-ki ndng^ 

a. 28. 1c id, iu)*dnrfd k'insi I ydng; ted k*ad lai kd, yd pin taai toeif 

b. 13. kiun ked tijdng; kid kwdn i'ad-kd, hd cki ckd-ytl, sang ydng I kien; 
b. 29. niad-sked ts'idng^'idng ; siau sha^ kid eking, fung-kwdng lai €." 

.... Ch*it-nd (i. i. 7f 3) 'odes and ballads.* Ch*U 'odes' firom superiors; nd 'songs* tnm 
inferiors. Their respective characters were displayed in their compositions. Jleit 
(i. j. i) 'the tai^et.* This relates to a custom mentioned in the CheH-H^ 'the cere- 
monies of the Cheu dynasty.* This and the other modes of trial were probably simiUur in 
spirit to the ancient ordeal practised in other countries. The T'it-Mkdn 'the mountain 
Tn' was situated in Lat. 32*. 34' N. Long. o**. 16' E. of Peking. The scene of these events 
was in the country now known by the name of Shdn-tUng^, a province in the north of 
China. 

Hie five tenures here mentioned are the divisions of land made in those early times ; 
their names were Tien^, Heu*, SuV, YcUi*, Hwang^. The people here called Miau are 
the Miau-Uz, a distinct tribe, supposed to be the aborigines of China. They still exist as 
a clan in the west-central provinces, and lead a wild life in the mountains. An account 
of forty-one tribes of these people is given in the Chinese Bepository, vol. XIV. p. 105. 

Mtng-lcid (2. a. 27, 28), ' the sounding stone,' means the sonorous gem which was 
formed of a piece of jade stone, which, being suspended in a frame, emitted a pleasant 
sound when struck. T'a<l^-lciL (2. b. 19), ' the tambour,* was like a drum, but smaller; it 
was famished with a handle, and, on being shook, the balls which were attached struck the 
instrument. ChU-yii^ (2. b. 23, 24), ' the rattle,* was a tub, two cubits and four inches in 
diameter, and two cubits and eight inches deep. A hammer was fitted to it, by which it 
was struck. 'The stopper' was in form like a crouching tiger, on the back of which were 
twenty-seven indentations. When the music was to begin they shook the rattle, and 
when it was to stop they drew a style made of wood along the tiger*s back. 

"mm -oj* '4g 'n 'IS 'f 'I 



ANOIBNT LITBBATUBB. — HI8T0BT. 25 

tittudj eel them hefore me. When I wish to hear the six notes, the five sounds 
the eight tones of music, in what consists right government or the contrary, 
ocmcems the odes of the higher classes and the hallads of the lower classes^ 
of five syllahles, you listen ^br me. When I depart from the right way, 
yoa hdp me to return. You do not in my presence he complaisant, and on 
Botiring have a different expression. Thoughtful should the four attendants 
Jiel All those who rudely misrepresent things, if they do not alter in time, 
taab them hy archery, in order to enlighten them ; punish them with whips, so 
«8 to remind them of their duty. The Record, how useful to know it * ! We 
wish, too, to preserve their lives ! The chief musician will receive the words 
mppointed, and constantly inspire these men with them. If they repent, 
recommend them and employ them; if not, overawe them.*' Yu said: "Is 
thftt right? Your majesty's glory should he spread through all the empire, 
even to the comers of the ocean, and the hlue distance that arises, the 
myriads of nations, and the virtuous of your own people, would then hecome 
your subjects. But let your majesty ever raise these men; when they report, 
receive their words, and declare each according to his merits, by giving 
ehariots and robes to raider them constant. Who then would presume not 
to jieldy and reverently to comply? If your majesty do not so, they will all be 
corrupt alike, and there will be daily reports of unworthy proceedings. Do 
not, as Tam-ckuj be proud, who, while only rambling about, delighted to insult 
and oppress, doing evil day and night continually. Where no water was, 
he unshed to sail, and he corrupted those at home; and so he caused his 
eucceasion to be cut off. I was admonished by this, and having married at 
Tu^shan, only four days I remained there. When my chUd Ki fretted and 
wept, I did not caress him, but I considered the important duty of levelling 
tlie land I assisted in completing the five laws of tenure, to the distance 
of five thousand IL In every district I appointed twelve officers. Beyond 
these districts, even to the four seas, I established the five elders, each of 
whom has some merit; but the Miani people are stubborn and will not go 
to work. May your majesty bear this in mind !" 

Translation of the Extranet from the Shu-king (2), native text, page 2. 

The Emperor said : " As respects walking after my virtuous rules, it is ever 
to your merit alone that the arrangement of it is due. Kaurya/u then took 
with respect that arrangement of yours, and thereupon added the forms of 
panishment, being very discerning." Kw*e% said : ** When they struck the 
aonoroos stone, and swept across the harp and lyre to make their chord with 
the chant, then the ma/nes of our ancestors and progenitors came near ; the 
gueet of Yu was presiding, and the multitude of nobles bravely gave homage. 
Below were pipes and tambours, which accompanied or ceased in accordance 
with the rattle and the stopper; the organ and the bell were used for the 
interludes. The birds and beasts were set in motion, and when they played 
the nine airs of Shtm music, the Fung birds came and acted the rites." 

* A book was kept in which the conduct of officials was noted down. 
PART II. E 
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26 KU-WAH. — KI-TSZ PI. [2. C. 1 1 . — S. 0. 1 1 .] 

c. II. Kw^^: '* Yn y4 ki-^i/U^i, p^rAaH t^w^Mk ifdn ydn Mot.'* 

c. 27. Ti yilng ts6 kd, tfU: '' Chi t"tm ehi ming, Uf6t M, wH hi;'* nt^ k5 

d. 12. yu: ''KH'ktcdng hi taal ! yuhiraheh Jc\ Ua%! pi4e&ng M UmT 

d. 25. Kau-yau pai-alteil k'l-eheU ydng-y^ yu : " Nien Uall sHrUd hMng $£, 

e. 10. shtn run hien ! Kln-tsal! lu sang na\ chtng; Jnn49al!^ Na^ hSng i9<d 

e. 24. ko yu: *' Yuen-sheU mtng tsall hh-hwdng lidng teal I shU si hang 
I 7. tsair Yid ko yd: " Yuhtrsheil ta'Ung-tsd taal; kU-kwdng t6 U<nl 

f. 20. it>dn-»i to tsair Ti pax yu: " YU! wctng Jdn-taair 

2. Epitaph of KtrtsZy t. native text, pages 2 and 3. 

g. 2. Kl-tsz pi. Li4 Tsung-yu^n. — Fdn tdrjtn chi tail yiil aSn: yi yu, 
g. 21. ching mUng ndn; <Jr yu,/d sheii shing; sdn yu, hwd hi mtn. Ytn yi^ 
h. 6. jtnjtn, yu : Kl-tsi. Shi kU tsz taH, \UyU shi. KH K^ung-iaz shU lUr-king 
h. 25. chi chl, yvd ytnrktn y&n. Tdng Cheu chi sht, td tail p^-kodn, t^ienrwet 
i. 1 1, chi tdng pH-ndng kiai, shing jin chl yen wH-sd-yUng; tsin^ i ping' 
i. 27. mtng, chtng jtn i Wiiryi vrA-s^, kit pH-w^; we^-^ln i tsansi, ching 
j. 14. jtn i. Yurwdng tpil-kwd, kd pU-fln; tdd ahi ^r tad, yiU htng-chlrchi^K 
k. 2. Shi ydng pail Jet ming-chi, ytl chl /il-ydng; hwiii shi mUrfdn^jH yS 
k. 18. ts*{il nd; hxoan 4r vrd sii, t*iii ^ pU si: kd tsai Yl yu: " El-ts^ M 
1. 5. mtng ^/* — ching mdng ndn y^. Kl t'ten-ming hirkal, sdng-jin I ching, 
1. 20. nal ch'd id-fd, ydng wei shing sz. CheU jtn tllsU l'l4n ^ ft td-tien, kd 
m. 10. tsai Shil yu: " I Ki-tsz kwei tsd hdng-fdn,fd shed shing y^;" hi Jung 
m. 26. Chau-sien, t'iit tad hiun-sd; wd tl urd led, wet jtn u>d yuen; ydng 
n. II. kwdng yln si, pi t wei hwd; — hwd Jd mtn y^, Sd shi td-taH, isu yU 
n. 28. kii kung; Cien-Ci pien-hwd, ngd ti lei ching, let td-jtn yu! 

Ki-txt was a relative of the tyrant Chtd-iin} (B. C. 1112), and was obliged to save his life 
from the Emperor's anger, on being reproved, by feigning madness. The greatest enormities 
were perpetrated by this monarch and his queen Tdn-H^, who had been taken captive bj 
him after a victory. To please her he invented the most extravagant methods of torture^ 
immoral songs and dances, with the worst abominations of heathen lands. P\-kdn (2. o. 34.) 
was the first martyr for reproving the king. W^wdng (3. a. 11), ' the martial king,' at 
last rid the world of this monster. He made a solemn appeal to heaven, imposed an oath 
on his nobles, and proceeded to battle. Che& sent 700,000 men against him, but they bad 
no will to fight; and CheC^t army being routed, he himself retired to the stage, which 
he had erected for other purposes, and burnt himself in sumptuous robes and jewds. 
Tdn-H was slain by Wti-wdng, the victorious general. 

The style of this passage is very classical and elegant ; for the arrangement of the words^ 
and the antithesis to be observed in some sentences, the original text must be studied. 
See Medhurtfs Shoo-lAng, p. 363, and Morriton'* View qf China for PkUohgical Pmrpoaa, 
Chronology, p. 53. 

Shing ^ (2. g. 28), which means the highest qualities of goodnett and wisdom, may often 
be translated ' saint ' or * sacred,* and is frequently translated ' sage.* As it can apply only 
to those who stand apart from the rest of mankind, either on account of their virtues or 
their wisdom, and generally for both reasons, the rendering 'sacred sages' seems appro- 
priate in this epitaph. 
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JMH went on to say : ^* While I was striking and jingling the sonorous stones, 
Ml the beasts came forth to play, and all the officials were sincerely cordial." 
The Emperor composed an original ode, to wit : '^ that men should be careful 
alkmt heaven's commands, be constant, and be exact." Then he sang, saying : 
'^When statesmen (arms and legs) are glad to serve, the head of the state 
anses to action, and all public undertakings flourish. ** Kavryau bowed with 
Ins hands and bent his head, and murmured out, saying : " Bear in mind this ! 
The sovereign begins the affair, let him be careful about his regulations ! Be 
careful, and often search into the end of affairs ! Be careful ! " Then he joined 
and completed the ode, saying : '^ When the head of the state is intelligent, 
the statesmen will be virtuous, and all affairs will be prosperous." Again 
lie sang, saying : '' If the head of the state be very stringent in his demands, 
the ministers will be careless, and every thing will fall into ruin." The 
Emperor bowed and said : " Very right ! Gk) ! and be careful ! " 

Translation of the BpUaph qfK%tsz, v, naUve text, pages 2 and 3. 

Ki-tsz^s epitaph, by Liu Tsung-yv>en, — Qreat men generally have three prin- 
^ples ofacUon; first, they act correctly in adversity; secondly, they give an 
example to the sacred sages; thirdly, they reform the people. In Yin there 
iras a pious man named Ki-tsz; he was fully furnished with these principles 
toir an example to the world. For this reason ITu/ng-tsz, in compiling the six 
eUflsics, took care diligently to notice these points. In the time of CheUj these 
great principles were so utterly perverted, that the power and majesty of heaven 
was not sufficient to restore them to order. The words of the sacred sages 
were without good effect ; to rush into death and to be regardless of life was 
then true piety. There being no profit in keeping the sacred rites, they kept 
them not ; but to bow and reverently to preserve those rites was true piety. 
To give himself up to die for his country, he had not the courage; but he had 
two virtues; — by the preservation of his intelligence he bestowed it upon all 
ranks, through concealing his counsels and plans he was disgraced to imprison- 
ment and bondage ; — in obscurity he was without depravity, and when ruined 
be did not sigh in despair. Therefore in the Ticking) it is said : Ki-ts^s illus- 
trious quality was contentment, — ^he acted correctly in adversity. The decree 
of heaven being changed, that the living might turn to righteousness, he issued 
his great law, as a model to the sacred sages. The men of Gheu succeeded, 
by arranging in order the invariable law of the human relations, in establishing 
the great civil code. Therefore in the Shu-iking) it is said : Kirtsz restored 
the great plan, and thus he gave an example to the sacred sages. And being 
appointed to Chamrsien (Corea), he promoted virtue and taught good manners. 
He considered virtuous principles without reference to rank, and he regarded 
men without reference to distance of abode. By using widely and diligently 
sacrificial rites, he made the barbarians to become cwHized Chinese; — ^thus he 
proceeded to reform the people. He followed these great laws, and united 
them in himself. Amid the changes and transmutations of the universe, if one 
succeed in upholding the right, that will be to act the great man indeed ! 

E 2 



-8Z-6HU. — lAx-rv. [2. O. 1 1. — 3. j. 1^.] 

o. ,». i'U Kv! Tang k'i Cheu-Al trf cAi, I'm rf tei I'iin, Pi-kan I li, 

a j8. B"«i-(«i 1 k'u. huing thi Cheii » wi jln #r tei pi; Wii iiimg mt» Mk 

b. lo. cW y^, j^t tei *tn(-*dTij; ytn^tn ^ wjei (w. Jf'I yti cA( y** « **/ 

li. »6. r'llnsf twT" wi?**, rnefi y^ mcflj^ UH miai ki Isi^n Mtii «At cAl (i 

t' 3. Extract firom the Si-»h4 (t), X^»-yu, t. native text, page 3- 

A. a. SiiM. L^^&. Tsi ^ ; " Hid 4r At a tAi, pA yi yu hi ! TA 

A. lo. pdng l»£ yu^n-Jiinff lat, pa yl lO hil / Jtti pa chi 4r pH wdtt, pS J< 

fc7. ktunltiha.'" Tih-tai yS :" K'i wi jln }/i hiad ti <}r AaO-Zdn-Mng- 

I •■ sj. ehi, Mtin i. Pa-JiaA fdtt-^uiitg ^r AaiJ-toWwfw-cW, KfJ-tAt-ytft j*. 

f 9- Kiun-Ui wA p^n, p^n U ^ taH »&ng. HMA-ti-yi-dti, — k'i weJ jtn eti 

1 16. pH-n yUr Tii y&: •' Kiaii ytn ting rt, siin i jtn." TaAng-t^ yi: 

g. lo. " tifdji tUn &ang, w&-»h\H. ioet-jln meA ^ pO-ching hill yu pAng-yii 

g.jt ieiail^rpit-^nhAlck'uinpiireih&i'' T»x y^: " Tali U' ten lAing'M 

k II. ktcS, king »£ l^r aln, tel yting ^ ngai jin, shi-min i «ht." Tai yi: 

h. »7. "TiUafi,t»ihia&; cXa,fntl; kin ^itin,fi.nngal(h'iing,Ar lain pn: 

ttn. Ung yiU yu tt, Wi I hi^-ic^n.'" Tgi-hvlyu: " Hi^n hitn yi >Al ; d 

%.3o. fS-mii, nAng kl k't H; »£ Kurt, ndng cU k't s&tn; yU pdoff^H lUo^ 

jl t6. y^ ^r yii) sfn/ mlyS: ' wi fnd,' toA pi toeiehl hid i." 



The chjinicter jIh ' li.b.fi), vrhioh b otpnunoij j trantlntal ' beneTolenoe, hdmanitj.' A«., 
4lighl be rendered 'piety' or 'virtue.' It aignifiea the practice of thoae virtues vfakb 
Mnatitute a good citizen, it kind fiktiier, u dutiful eon, an iS^ctionste bnslNUid, a Iwing 
brother snii a fsithful frii-iid ;— characl-;rs which nra invftlved in the five humnn rsUtioiu 
(wd4lbi), according to the Chiueae. In the firat caae here jUt (). i. 19) wotUd (tand kt 
' patriotimn,' in the second (]. j. I4) for 'filial piety.' 

The following notioei o{ Pi-lian,Wti-la, and Tan-ti, viuch are given inGon^vea'Jrd 
China, tmuUted bj Sir John Bowring, may interest the reader: t. CAintte .ficpMifgrj, 
voL XX. p. 96. I. P)-Hn», ' the living oue without a heart' (B. C. 1 140), wb« the dder 
brother of CkeH-tfn, by a concubine. He wae a laiDt, and eeteemed so by his brother, bat 
being hated b; his aixter-in-Iaw TAn-lt, on account of bis admonitions, ehe aud lo Out it 
wonid be easy to ascertain whether be was a saint or not, for if so he would have mtm 
holes in his heart. Moved by curiceitj, CMi ordered his heart to be extracted, and wmu 
holes were found in it ; but as the saint had secured himself against death, he went to 
another country. Here meeting a man who was selling onions, he asked him what 
vegetable it was, and the man answering that it was a vegetable without a heai% he 
remembered that be himseirhad none, and died ia a swoon. 1. ITet-tn' ^ ' the astroKOTia' 
(B, C. 1150), brother of Pl-tdn, seeing the tyramiical acts of C7i«A, fied in aUim, and 
oanying with him tbe BStronomical books in which he was well vaised, went to the west, 
to whose inhabitaiita he communicated his knowledge ; hence it is that Europeans obtussd 
treasures ofscience which China lost. 3, Tdti-H', 'the lovely sporter' (B.C. 11 30), one of 
the four beau tiliil wives of tyrant Ci^ '. SRe was fond of lighting the alarm watch-hoDsee, to 
•Be the soldiers in movement, but when the enemy really came, and tbe WKtch-honsa wis 
ligfatsd, the soldiere did not appear ; so the tyrant lost his head, and she being burned, was 
tnusfbrmed,— some say into a guitar, which she bad boen before, othera say into a foi. 

'^ 'Jt^- "«? "tea "If 



▲KCnUVT LITBRATURB. — '' THB FOUB BOOKS." — CONFUCIUS. 99 

Alas ! The time of the Cheu (dynasty) not jet being come, the sacrificial 
rites of Yin not yet being done away^ Fi-kcm being dead, Wei-tsz haying 
departed; all tended towards the fall of Gheii (the tyrant) in death before his 
wickedness reached its height. While Wu was thinking on revolution as a 
means for the kingdom's preservation, had this man been absent, who would 
have assisted in restoring order? It was assuredly this man's work doubtless! 
Yea ! this scholar, concealing himself patiently, worked thus ; he had intended 
this very thing ! 

In the Tcmg (dynasty) in a certain year, in a certain month, on a certain 
day this temple was raised to lead the city annually to perform the sacrifice. 

Translation o/tlie Extras from iheSi-ahU (i), L4nry^, v, native text, page 3.* 

The Master * said : '^ To learn, and constantly to dwell on the subject, is it 
not a pleasure ! To have firiends, come fi-om a distance, is it not enlivening ! 
The man who is misunderstood, and who is yet free fi'om indignation, is he 
not a superior man!" Yiil-tsi said: *' Those who, as men, show themselves 
dutiful, both as sons and as younger brothers, and yet like to resist their 
superiors, are few; men who dislike resisting superiors and yet like creating 
rebellion are not to be found ! The superior man busies himself with funda- 
mentals; the foundation being laid, then, as a consequence, good principles of 
action are produced. The duties of sons and younger brothers ! these surely 
form the foundation of all reciprocal virtues." The Master said : '' Crafty 
words and a specious exterior are seldom found with virtue!" Tsamg^tsz said : 
^' I daily on three points examine ; viz. Have I, in acting for others, devised 
any thing unfaithfully? Have I, in my intercourse with firiends, been insincere 1 
Have I delivered instruction which I have not practised?" The Master said: 
'' In ruling a country of a thousand chariots, let th&re he respect for industry 
and honesty; let firugality be coupled with benevolence; and, in engaging the 
people, let the seasons be considered." The Master said : ^' As for young 
men, while they remain at home, let them be obedient to their parents; when 
they go out, let them act in submission to their elders. Let them be diligent 
and sincere, show love to all, and make firiends of the virtuous. If, after busi- 
ness is done, there is any surplus strength, then let them use it in the cultiva- 
tion of learning." Ts^hid said : " By giving the virtuous their due, and so 
obtaining an equivalent for vicious desires ; in serving parents, to be able to 
use the whole strength ; in serving the prince, to be able to devote the life ; 
in communicating with fiiends, to be sincere in word ; although a person who 
does this may be deemed unlearned, I must call him learned indeed." 

* The tenn ' master,' which is here adopted from Dr. Legge*B translation, seems veiy 
appropriate as the translation of tez^ *, which in this passage, and often, means 'the great 
teacher/ — Confucius himself. It accords with the use of the word in oar translations 
of the Groepels for 9tBdffKa\os, excepting that this term ttz^ is used by itself to mean ' the 
master,* par excellence, and is never so used for any other of the philosophers. 
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j. 3a Tai yU : ^' Kiu'nrt^ pH chUngy UH pA toei; hid, tH pU kd; Mi d^iSang 

k. 15. sin, wH yiH pajd i M; kw6, mwHtdn kalT T9^ng-i^ yit: ^JS^ 

1. I. chung chiiiryueny mtn U kwei hed I." T^Jcin w4n yU TtAkU ng yi: 

L 16. *' Fu-t8^ chi f/U shi pang y^, pi w^n lei ching; k*i4 chl yU, yt yi di 

m« 3* y(tf** T8z-^dng yu : '* Fu-ts^ toan, lidng, hung, kUn,jdng, % ti cM/ /u^ 

m. 19. chl k'in da y^, k't chU-i hHjtn chl JciH chl yUT T^ yU: '* F^ tmd, 

n. 6. ktodn k't chi; /u tnH, kwdn Jet htng : sdn nUn wH hat yU ftk dka, ta6^ 

n. 23. k'd toei hiad i." Yii)b-t8z yu : " Llrchl yUng hd wet kwei; nin wdng 

o. 7. chl tad, sz wet mei : siail id yi4 chl, yiU ed pA hing, ChVhd ^hdpAl 

0.26. II iH chl, yl pU-ed htng y^:' 

4. Extract from the Si-Ml (2), Shdng^m^ng, v. native text, pag» 4, 

a. 2. M4ng't8i wel TH Situn^wdng yi: " Wdng chl chin yiU t'd kH U% 

a. 16. U^yUk*iyii^4rchlT8 4yi4ch^; plik*t/i^y^,tHtdng^n^l^i$g*lrUk, 

b. 5. tsijil chl hdr Wdngyu: '' STi c^" YU: ''Si^pAnAng ek^ ti,td 

b. 21. j4chlh6?'' Wdngyu: *'lch^'' Ytl: ''Si-king chl nUipU eki,tHja 

c. 7. chl hdr Wdng kd ted-yid 4r y^ t'a.—M4ng-tai yi: '^Sdweikd^ 

c. 26. kwd chi, ft wei yiii k^iaHr-mit chl wei yi, yiiH ehirchin ehU wei y^, Wdng 

d. 13. wd ts'lnrchtn I; H chi ed tein, kln-ji pH chl Jet wdng y^" WAng yi: 
d.3a '' Wd hd \ ehl k't pa teat 4r ehi chir Ytl : '' Kwd kiun tHn kiin j4 

e. 16. pd'tS-l, tsidng-ehl pi yd tean, ed yd tei, k'd pd ehln yd! Ted^k kiai 

f. 4. yu: ^hien,^ wi-k'o yi; chU td-/u kial yu: 'hiin,^ wi-Jed yi; kwd^in 
t 2a kiai yU : ' hiin^ jen^-hed cJCd chl kien : hiSn yin, jin-hed yiing cAi." 

Sz^-sku (3. d. 1), 'the Four Books/ may be looked upon (like the Penteteaoh with the 
Jews), as containing the moral and political principles of the Chinese. This passage ia 
taken from the LUn-tfii, * the Dialogues' or discourses of Ck>niuciu8 and his disciples. 
Tii ■ (3. d. 17) is here represented by the character shw6 \ It expresses the internal 
feeling of pleasure induced by thinking over something in which the mind delights. In 
opposition to 16^ {^.d.i 7), which means the external manifestation of pleasure, — cheerfulneet, 
gladness. Chi^ might have been looked for after chl (e. i) or hwHn (e. 4); but the form 
of the sentence agrees with that of the two previous clauses, in which chi is omitted. 
Observe the change of tone in had (e. 20), which here means ' to like,-*-to love/ SiinAj^* 
(3. g. 4), ' few pious/ is an unusual construction. Jtn is in apposition hen, as frequently, 
and this will explain the form of expresidon. Sien-i is the predicate of the sentence, mad jtn 
is added, as it were by apposition, and makes a relative clause like an attributive, ' who 
are pious.' For a critical history of the text the student may refer to Dr. Legge's Chinese 
Classics^ vol. I. Prolegomena, p. 1 2. Dr. Legge translates Litn-yU by ' Confucian Analects.' 

The subjects *of the work are very various ; filial piety is held to be the prime duty and 
the foundation of all virtue. The firagmentary nature of the work precludes any analysis 
of its contents. The Chinese have made two great divisions of it into Shdng-Um, 'upper 
or first lUiny* and Hid-lUn, * lower or second /<2n.' From the terseness of the style and the 
necessity, in translations of this kind, of giving the meaning as literally as possible, the 
entire sense cannot well be conveyed, it would indeed need a paraphrase to make the full 
idea dear to the English reader. The first passage here given, for example, would be repre- 
sented in a paraphrase in some such phrase as this : ' What agreeable sensations arise in our 
minds when we think again on that which, by constant reiteration and piractioe, we have 

'ft "%% '^ 'S l¥^t-: 
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Hie Master said : '* Tf the superior man '*' be not grave, then be will not 
eommand respect ; let him study and then he will not be vulgar^ let him esti- 
mate in the highest d^pi'ee fidelity and truth, let him be without friends except- 
ing those like himself; when in error then let him not be afraid to change." 
TmmgAaz said : '* If care be taken about the last rites ^br parents, and they be 
fepeated for the departed aovla, the virtuous principle of the people will return 
to its original goodness." Taz-Jcln asked Tsz-kung, saying : ** When our 
Master comes to this or that country, he needs must get information about its 
government; — does he ask for it, or is it given to him?" Taz-kung replied : 
** Oar Master, by affability and goodheartedness, by courtesy and moderation, 
coupled with a polite yielding to others, obtains it Our Master's mode of ask- 
ing it is all different frx>m' other men's modes, ^ The Master said : " While the 
&ther is alive, look at the son's intentions ; when the &ther is dead, look at 
his actions. If in three years he be without change as respects his father's 
principles, he may be called * filial.' " Yivr-tsz said : " In acting with propriety t, 
to use cordiality is of importance. In the principles of the kings of days gone 
hjy this was considered excellent. As respects following them in little things 
and in great, there are some which cannot be done. If any one know cordiality 
and do not moderate that cordiality with propriety, it should not be done." 

Translation of the Extract from the S£^hU (2), Shdng-m^ng, v, naiive text, page 4. 

Mgng-tsz, talking with Siuen, the king of Tsi, said : " Should one of your 
majert/g ministers, who had committed his wife and children in trust to a 
friend, while he made an excursion into Tsu, on his return find that he had 
starved them both outwardly and inwardly, then what should be done?" The 
king replied : ** Cast him off." M<^ng'tsz said : " Should the chief of the 
officers of justice not be able to govern his subordinates, then what should be 
done?" The king said: "Deprive him of office " Mqng-tsz said: "Should 
the interior of the four boundaries (i. e. the kingdom) not be governed aright, 
what should be done then?" The king looked left and right and spoke of 
another matter. — Mang-tsz, at an interview with king Siuen of Tsi, said : " The 
reason why a country is said to be ancient, is not because it is said to have 
taU trees, but because it is said to have patriotic ministers. Your majesty 
is without the affection of your ministers. Those who formerly entered 
yout sennoe, to-day you know nothing of their loss." The king replied: 
^ How shall I know of those without talent, and reject them?" Mqng-^sz 
answered : " When the ruler of a kingdom advances the prudent, he cannot 
be too cautious in employing mean men more than the honourable, or strangers 
more than relatives. When the attendants all say, ' he is prudent,' that is not 
sufficient ; when the chief officers all say, ' he is prudent,* that is not sufficient ; 
when the people of your kingdom all say, ' he is prudent,' then examme into 
the opinion of his prudence, if correct then employ him." 

* Here iTtAn-Ctz^ means rather he who studies to be a superior fMLn, 
i* The M after l\ ahowB that the word ft is used as a verb, i. e. to act according to ft, — 
fitness, ptopriety, ceremony, etiquette. 
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g. 7. M4ng-U^ kihi TH Siiien-wdng yu: '* W^ kU shi^MpiM^ 

g. 23. k*i4 td mH; kUng^ U td-mU, tH wdng Ai, l-wei nAng Mng k'ijki ff^ 
h. I a Tsidng-jin ch6 ^r Haii chi, tsi wdng nd, Uioei pd shing letjln Iw Fu^/Ui 
h. 28. yid 4r hid chi chwdng 4r yd king chi. Wdng yi : ' Ku M JU 9d hid 4if 
i. 14. ta'dng ngd,' UHhd?^' Jd kin yid p'd-yd yU ts^, sili todnryi, pi shi ydrjtn 
j. 2. tiau-ck6 chi. ChUyU chi kwd-kid tslyu: *ku shiejd ad hid 4f ts'dng ngdy 
j. 20. UH hdli yd kiau yd-jtn tiau-cJUi yd tsai I — Ld^ing-ts^ kien M4^'^ 
k. 10. y^ : " K'i'kad yd kiun, tvei lat kien y^; pt-jtn yid Tsdng-Utdng M Ud 
k. 26. kiun; kiun shiA pd kwo lat y^" Yu : ^* hing, htod shi-chi; cAi, hw6 «^ 
1. 1 2. chi : — hing, chlffijtn ad ndng y^. Wd chi pd yu Ld-hed, t^ien yd. Tadng- 
I. 29. shi chi t8z, y&n ndng shi yd pd yd tsaiT^ — Pi yid si yen 4^ wd cMng 
m. 17. svn wd todng, wd tsd chdng yd, wdjd Sung jin. Jh^ Sungjtn yu^ mln 
n. 3. k't miad-chi pd chdng dr ydr<hi ch^; mdng^ndng-jin kwei wd kHjin^ 
yu : "Kin-ji ping I, yd tsd miad chdng V* JTt tsz tsU 4'"' wdng M fi&i 
miad tsl kad i. T'ien-^id chi pd tsd miad chdng ch^ kwd-i, l^wei wd yi 
4r shi chi chi, pd yun miad chi ye, tsd chi chdng chi, yd miad cki yi; 
fi t*d wd yl 4t yid hai chi. 

Extract from the S£^hU (3), I{idrm4ngj v. native text, page 5. 

Mi^ng-tsk yu : " Fi-t shing chi tsing chi yi, I'-yUn shing chi jin 
chi-yi. Lid ffidr-kunii shing chi hd chi yi, K^ung-tsk shing chi shi 
chi-yi. K^ung-tsi chi wei tsi td chlng, tsi td chtng yi-chi. Kin shAng 
4t yd chin chi yi kin shing yi-chi, ch'i fiad-H yi; Yd chin chi yi chij 
chung t^iad-H yi, Ch'l-t'iad-H-chiy chi chi sz yi. Chung-t^iad-lirchiy 

once thoroughly learnt ! — the present thought associates itself with the past, and produces 
pleasure in the mind ; but only the scholar can experience this. Again, what cheerful joy 
arises when a friend comes from a distance to visit us again!* The former joy is sub- 
jeotivei it is enkindled by our mental associations ; the latter is objective, it dwells with 
pleasure on the external object which comes from a&r. 

Shin-chUng chUi-yuin (3. k. 29). This sentence refers to the practice of reverencing 
the manes of ancestors and attending to the frineral rites of parents. Ti (3. 1. 5), com- 
monly translated * virtue/ is rather the 'natural conscience.' The Chinese teachers say 
it is the good principle implanted in the heart of man by heaven. Hed (1. 7), ' thick,' is 
here put for 'original goodness,* and it is often used for 'generous,' ia opposition to j>d% 
'thin,' which is used for 'meanness.' Shi (3. 1. 20) is here put for 'the, this;, any' 
(3. m. 7 — 16). Observe the character of Confucius here given; by doing his duty to 
others, he obtains from them what he wants. Gentleness, goodness (or sincerity), meek- 
ness, moderation, and courtesy were hiJs characteristics. Chi (3. n. 8), the ' intention* or 
'inclination' not yet brought into action, but only sufficiently to show a tendency: — after 
his parents* death, then he will act (htng, n. 13). 

Mdng-Uz (4. a. 2). This celebrated philosopher was bom in the kingdom of Ts^d^ 
(now the province o{ Shdn-tung^), where he lived about B. C. 350. He wa« left fiitherless 
at an early age, but hi^ mother took great care of his education and the choioe of his 
youthful companions. He first studied under Tsz^-ss^^, one of Confucius* deaoendanta, and 
finally obtained a post under the king of Tsi, — Siugn-tcdng. But as the king did not con- 
form to Afdng-tsz's doctrines, he entered the service of the king o{ lAdng*, — EwiH-wdng, 
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J£qnff-t8z, at an interview with king Svuen of Tsi, said : " To make a great 
IwJace, you must employ a master-builder to seek out great trees. If he 
Sad large trees, then jour majesty will rejoice, because you will consider 
IImki quite fit for the purpose. But if the workman in hewing them down 
Muike them small, then your majesty will be angry, because you will consider 
timn unfit for the purpose. Now, if a man in his youth learn manly prin< 
cqiles, and wish in manhood to practice them, and your majesty say, 'Just 
fldbaadon what you have learnt and follow me,* — how is thati Suppose now your 
wajeetj had an unpolished gem here ? Although it is only twenty taels in weight, 
JOQ must employ a lapidary to cut and polish it. And when, with reference to 
the government of a country, you say, * Just abandon what you have learnt 
•nd follow me,' — ^then how does this differ from instructing a lapidary how 
to cut and polish precious stones T* — Ld-ching-tsz, at an interview with 
Jfqng-tsZy said : " I have represented it to our prince, who was about to call 
Upcrn you^ bvt his favourite Taang-tsang prevented him^ on this account oim* 
prince is not come.** Mqng-Uz said : '' When one is promoted to office, it is 
some one who causes it ; when one is not promoted, it is some one who pre- 
Tents it. Promotion and non-promotion are not in the power of man. If I 
do not meet the prince of Lu, heaven prevents it; how could a son of the 
Tmmg fismiily prevent my meeting him*!" — You must labour at your busi 
ness and not forget to regulate the hearty and do not assist growing things. 
Be not like the man of the Swng dynasty ! There was a man of Sung who 
when he grieved at his grain not growing, pulled it up a little to assist its 
growth, and hurrying home fatigued, he said to his people : '' I am unwell to- 
day, I have helped the com to grow." His sons hastened to go and look 
at the com, and behold it was withered away ! There are few in this world 
who do not assist the com to gi*ow. Because there is little profit arising, 
those who abandon it, and do not weed their com, but help it to grow by 
pulling it up a little, do not only no good, but positive harm. 

TraaiaUuion of the Extractfrom the Si-ehii (3), I{id-m4ng, v. native text, page 5. 

Mqng-taz said: *^Fl4 ioaa the pure one among the sages; I-yiln loas the 
trusty statesman among the sages ; Liu Hiorhwiii loas the peaceful one among 
Uie sages; cmd E^u/ng-tsz was the seasonable one among the sages. K*wng^ 
fol is called completely perfect. This being completely perfect, is like the 
sound of gold and the jingling of precious stones. The sound of gold is the 
commencement of harmony, the jingling of precious stones is the termination 
thereof. To begin harmonious arrangement is the work of wisdom, — the 
completion of the same is the work of sanctity. Wisdom may be likened 

Afterwards he performed various services at the courts of the petty princes of those times. 
He attained the age of 94. Divine honours are paid to his memory, and twice every year 
Baerifioes are offered at his tomb. 

^ This Pingy prince of Xu, had been prejudiced against M&ng-tsz by his favourite, who 
■dd that he was a bad man because he had attended more carefully to the funeral cere- 
monies of his mother than to those of his father. Though the fact was, he was in affluence 
when he buried his mother, but at an earlier period when his fiither died he was in poverty. 
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$hing chi 8i yt, Chi pi Ui Uia^ y^ ; Mng jpi M ti ^. YiiiAkp 
pd pu chi UYii y^j let chl ^r 1% yi, k*i ek&ng/i ^ ft y^.** 

Tg'^-yhi chl sin, jtn-kiai yHt-du; tiu-ii cAi nn, jin-kiat yiu-iiSi; 
kiing-kimj chl sin, jtn kiai yid-cAi/ sftU/i chl sln^ jin-kial yiit-d& 
Ts'i-y'in chl tTtn^jin yc ; siu-u chl nn, i-y^; kung-king chi «tn, Uj/t; 
shUfi chl slrij cJit yi. Jin, t, H, cAt, /i yid wat 16 ngd y^. Ngo h 
L la yih chl ye fa «i qr \. KH yu: < kUd, Ul tl chl; sh^, M 9hi chV Hwi 
L 28. sidng pel sz dr \cd sw^n ch^y pd n4^ ^^ ^'^ ^^^^ <^ t^- ^^ 3^- 
i. 14. " T*it'7i sang chlng 7«iw, — Yih wd yiu toJ, — Mtnrdit t, — Had thi Ui^ 
i. 30. K'ungtsz yu : Wei Uz^l chc, k't chl tad hd f kd yih ted pk yik td 
j. 17. mui dil p\nij i ye. Kd had shl irti. 

k. 2. Mqng-tsz yu : ** yiu sJtdn ehi md chdng met i ; t k'i kiau yuidhti 

k. 18. y^y Ju-kln fa o/il, k'oA wei mei hdf Shi k'l jUye chi so ^, yii4H dht 
L 8. tfdjun,fi-wd mUig-nl chl sdng yhif I^ih-ydng yiu tsdng 4f ^d dn, 
1. 24. ifhi'l jd p'i dUj^lUi yi. Jin kiin it*l ehd-chd y^, l-wei uri-chdng yti 
m. 1 2. tsai yen ! Ts^ k'i shdn chl sing yi imilt SUl tsqn hu jln chity k1 wi 
m. 28. jin-i chl sin tsai ? K*i soA fdng i*l lidng^ln chi, yi yid fh-kin cfci 
n. 16. yu ma ye : Uin-tdn 4r fd chl, k'd-l wei mel hd f JTt ji-yc chl sd d, 
o. 5. ping tan chl k'i, kl Jiau-wd yd jin sidng-kin yi-chi, kl hi M k'i i&it 
o. 23. cheu chl sd icei yiu kd-wdng cIiV^ 

Shl'Chin (4. d. 7). The commentator Chu-ki explains this expreasion by IHl-Aiki^- 
ki^ chl ehtn^ * statesmen who are loyal and patriotic when alEurB are in a oonftued stste^' 
Tt'ln-ditn (4. d. 14) 'ministers who are attached to, — have an affection for, their prince/ 
MUny-tK woA arguing, that if a country was to bo considered ancient (that ia, worthy of 

renpLot nn account of its vuncniMo rtu'l well-tried institutions^ by reason of the loyalty 
and patrinli-jii of it-* st:it»:>nifn. then, where :iHVoli<in for the j»riuce was waiitinj. t^ch 
ministiT?' couM n<»t cxi«<t lonir. h"t would depart, and consc«{uently the kinplom woulJ 
lose tijis mark of honour. Tlie c<»ninientator adds : *' IVini: witliout att,'ichod uiiniiiters 
(i. e. h'Jn-r/(l,i\ much more would the state he without those patriotic men who are e^ual 
to tri»uhlous tinu'B" ^i. e. nhi-chin). llie king's i<lea is, that such ministers go away liecaaw 
they have not ahility «'(pial to tht- work. U'ln majesty assumes, that he cannot t».-ll their 
ca]>acities hefore he enga;,'«'s lliem, and so he may make a mistake; he therefore askrf hi)W 
ho may ^ruard against error in this j»oint, and 80 reject them. The excellent rej'ly of 
Maii'i-tnz needs perliaps a little explanation, lie cautions the king against pnmiotinj 
relations an<l lionourahle men who are without prudence, and neglecting the mean manaud 
the forei-inr wli<» may liavc tliis (juality. lie then j>rt)ceeil8 to ^u]•ply the caae in which the 
man <»f n>putt:d prudeiiCM- may he tested in order to employment. He wanis? the prince 
against thi; peculiar l»ias of particular clashes, an<l ])oint8 to the rojr jtf>jmli aw worthy of 
liiH rejfanl, on account of its comjjarative frcinlom from party feeling an<l prejudice. 

(4. g. 7 — i. 17). In this passage Manfj-tHZ insinuates that the learning of tin* sa^'es L" 
great, and that the king 8tM.>kh to reduce their ]>rinciples to hi.^ own j)ractico. Fdn-thi, an 
eminent sch(»]ar and ccuunu-ntator, says on this jassage: "The ancient .s;iges ever grievfl 
that jirinces could not f«»ll<iw tluir doetrines, and the princes lamented that the sajre-^ 
couM n<»t conlonij In th«ir desires, wlierefore tlie agreement of j>rince an«l minister was 
ever a matter of difficulty. K'vnij'i.r. and Mon^j-tfiz srldom agreed with the princes of their 
timoH." In (4. 1. 5) Matnj-tsz recognises a Supreme Kuler, whom he calls Jloiven, a« the 
governor of human affairs. Afthnj-mdii'j (4. n. 12) is t^xplainetl t-o mean 'the apf»earance 
of 8ttij>idity :' M/infj-mamj signifieH *much fatigued/ according to DrWilliama' Pictionar)'. 
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anfto ingenoity in its pradioe, and sanctity may be compared to strength. 
thoBy the archer, who shoots at upwards of a hundred paces, reaches the target 
m»e\j by his strength^ — should he strike the centre it will not be merely 
bj bis strength." 

All men possess compassionate hearts ; all men have hearts open to shame ; 
fell men have hearts inclined to reverence ; all men have hearts to distinguic(h 
between truth and falsehood. A compassionate heart leads to benevolence ; 
ft heart ashamed of vice acts with justice; a reverent heart produces pro- 
priety of manners ; a heart which knows truth from falsehood gives wisdom. 
ITofo, we are not imbued with benevolence, justice, propriety, and wisdom 
by things external ; we assuredly possess them innatelt/; they are not to be 
■imed at only. Therefore it is said: ''Seek them and you obtain them, 
feraake them and you lose them." Some lose manifold, times without number. 
Mid are unable to perfect the capacity they possess. The Shl-{king) says: 
"^Heaven produced all people, — ^they have things to do and ways to do them, 
— tlie people are ever constant in loving this beautiful virtue." K^ung-ts^ 
\mB sud that he who made this ode knew right principles ! For if there is 
iNudiiess to do, there must be a method of doing it, and that which the people 
ooostantly maintain is esteem for this beautiful virtue '*'. 

Ming-U^ said : ^ The forest of the Niu mountain t was once beautiful ; but 
uioe its borders verge on a great state, the axe has felled it : — can it be called 
bemtifiil bUU f Yet with the silent growth by day and night, and the genial in- 
fluence of rain and dew, surely the tender sprouts will shoot again ! Nay ! but 
Che oxen land the sheep have been there, and have eaten them up; so that now 
it is a wfldemess! When people see its naked barrenness, they will think it 
never supported a forest. But was this the natural state of the mountain? 
Sii|^>9Bing the preservation of it in man, is there not a hei||rt of kindness and 
jnstiee there? But the means by which man loses his uprightness is like the 
operation of the axe on the forest. If you fell wood every morning, can it 
appear beautiful? By the daily and nightly growth o/mrtus, the spirit which 
each dawn revives, makes all men similar in their love and hate; but the 
deeds which each day brings to pass, wither and destroy it." 

Pi4 (5. b. 5); /-yfin (5. b. 12); LiH Hidkwili (5. b. 19). The virtues of these three 
worthiefl of antiquity are mentioned in order that the chief, K'ikng-ttz, might be mentioned 
M combining the whole united in his character. SJiing (5. b. 7) is explained by the com- 
mentator as being ti chl sd tnH yi * that which proceeds from the virtuous principle/ it 
eorreiponds therefore with tanctUy among us. 

(5. g. 16. 1 7) IciUng-T^ng, The commentator has explained this, which is a colloquial 
Azpression, and means 'to reverenoe/ by saying that Ic^ung is the external expression of 
himgf and T^/ng is the principle in the heart firom which 1e*ung arises. Here we have an 
example of the scientific form of some Chinese words ; the objective and the subjective being 
united to form a general term. 

• This 'beautiful virtue' {thi i-tt, 5. j. 15) ib called in the Td-hUf, mtng-U!, 'bright 
virtue,' and explained in the commentary to be the virtuous principle implanted in the 
heart bj heaven, by which man may direct both his spirit and his conduct. 

i* The Niu mountain was on the south-east frontier of the kingdom of Tsi, the domain 
of the king to whom Mdng-tgz was speaking. 

F 2 
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6. Extract from the Sh'tny-yU (i), v. native text, page 6. 

Shiivg-yil. (i.) T4n hiad-ti i chAng jinrl^n. 

Ngd IShlng-tsa Jin Iliodng-ti Itn-yU lUshi-^ niinf JiSHsit tsan^tm 
hiau si pd kioei, kin ting Hiau-king yhiri yH-shU; yenrM> ifctfi^ 
wduy i-ll ts'idng-kwd^i ; wil-fl hiaH chi Cien-hH chl i, Kil SMng^ 
b. 28. shl hi t'iatt aJieh \ hiau-tl Jcal k'i tu^dn. 

Chin pel ching hdng nii chui wet wd,ng hiiin cKul kwdng R kkd 
chl si sien shin hiau-ti chl i, yiing shi t/u hr ptng-mtnrjtn t^ng, smen 
shi chl. Fu hiau chi; t'ihi chl king, ti chl I, mtn chi King y^. Jin 
pit chl hiaii /u-^nheh, tH ptl si fd-w^h gai-tsi chi sin hUf Fang U% vi 
It hwat-pau; ki pit n^ng tsi-pu; hdn pH ndng tsi-t, Wetfdr^mtek chi 
shin yin-shlng^ chd hing^sl siail, tsl ipei chi hi; ti, tai tcei chi yi4; 
hing-titngf tsl kwei-pd ptl It; ts^-t^diig, tsl ts^ln^shl k'H/t I ydng i kiaH 
chl yd cKtng jtn Jit toei sJved kid-shl med sdng-U pd ki king ytng sm 
ll k'U tsui. Fd'ineh chl te shi t'ilng hau't*ien-kang^ ; jin4$k yd 
pail'tstn gan yd todn yi, tang niii tsin let sin wai kU Jet U Jein thin 
tsl-yd7hg I klnfd lad l Idng hiad ydng; wd pd pien y\n tsi^; wH had 
yhng ted lihn; wd had lio-tsat si tsl-tsz tsdng shi t w^n td pi 4^ 
ching k'id yid yd ctCul dr kwdng chl. Jd Ts^ng-ts^ sd ti»C kU-chu 
pd-chiodng fi hiau si; kiun pd cliung Ji hiaH; li kwdn pd king fi 
hiad; pdng-yih pd sin fl hiad; chen chin wd, ydng ft hiaii: kitn 
hiad t^zjan nui chl si ye. 

Che ti sdn twdn shi tdn shw6 hiad tl tau-H, nl-nUfn t'lng-ihd! 
lliau-shan tie-^iidng, ch^ yl kien si shi t'ie^n^i kien chdng-tsan ti tau- 
Hf pdsing-nujn tsui-td ti tl-hing. 

The Shing-i/Uf * Sacred Eclict,' was issued by the emperor K'ang-hij the first great 
emperor after the Tartar invasion and conquest of China in A. D. 1644. It conaisted of 
sixteen maxims, bearing upon social and political duties. They include admoniticNia to 
filial and fraternal duties (i) ; to regard for kindred and neighbours {2, 3); to husbandry 
and economy (4, 5) ; to honour learning and preserve orthodoxy (6, 7) ; to understand the 
laws and cultivate politeness (8, 9) ; to form a habit of determination in your calling (10); 
to instruct youth (11); to refrain from &lse accusations and fr*om hiding deserters (13, 13) ; 
to pay up taxes (14) ; to form corporate bodies in order to suppress theft (15) ; and to settle 
animosities in order to avoid bloodshed (16). These maxims, each of seven characteiB, 
were written on slips of wood, and are still exposed in the public offices. They were ampli- 
fied by Yung-ctiing^ K*anghV» son and successor. This he ordered to be read in public on 
the ist and 15th of each month, a custom which is still continued. The style is classical, 
and difficult for the lower classes to understand. But Wang Yu-po, an officer of govern- 
ment, paraphrased the whole in colloquial style of composition. 

Laws in China were first explained to the people in the Cktu^ djmasty (dr. B.C. 1000), 
on the ist day of the month. At the present readings, the civil and militaxy officers in 
uniform meet in a public hall. The Li-tdng exclaims: "Stand forth in file!" which 
they do according to rank : then he says; " Kneel thrice and bow nine times!" They 
all kneel and bow towards a platform, where a board stands with the emperor's name on 
it. Then he exclaims: *' Rise and retire !" They then proceed to a hall where the law 
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TransloHan of the Extract from the Shi/ng-yU (i), v. ruUive text, page 6. 

_ The Sacred Edict, (i.) Gire practical weight to filial piety and fraternal 
'^MiDrre in order to strengthen the relative duties. 

Our canonized ancestor, the emperor Jin, reigned sixty-one years, and 
J' JbUowed the ways of his fathers in honouring his parents and in aiming unre- 
nuttingly to observe the duty of filial piety. His majesty himself revised and 
1;^ nullified the meaning of the ffiaip-king (' Book of filial piety'). He amplified 
? 9md explained the text of the work, arranging consecutively the arguments 
^ 'Wbieh it contained ; considering filial piety alone, and nothing else, to be the 
f means of governing the empire. For this reason the sixteen articles of the 
I Bttcred Edict start with filial and fraternal duties as their leading principles. 

We, having succeeded to this vast inheritfuice, have investigated thoroughly 
f Ids fOTmer instructions; and, having studied the object he had in view in 
I wtablishing the doctrine every where, we have, in the first place, reiterated 
tfie meaning of filial piety and fraternal affection, in order that you soldiers and 
pec^le all may know it. Now filial piety exists in the law of heaven, in the sen- 
timait of the earth, and in the conduct of the people. If a man does not know 
]haw to obey his parents, he does not bear in mind their heart of affection! 
For before he was separated from their parental arms : when hungry, he could 
not feed himself; when cold, he could not clothe himself. To act as parents do, 
is to judge by the sound of the voice, to notice the appearance of the face; if 
the child laugh, then to be pleased ; if he cry, then to be grieved ; when he 
moves about to support his footsteps and not leave him ; when he is in pain, 
through sickness, then to be regardless of sleep and food, in order to rear 
him and to teach him until he arrive at man's estate *. 

And then they give him a home, they plan about his livelihood by a hun- 
dred schemes, they deliberate for him until their whole heart and strength are 
both expended. The good principles of parents are like the vastness of high 
heaven I The son who would fain requite his parents' kindness only in a ten- 
thousandth degree, must, whether at home or abroad, exercise to the utmost 
his whole heart and strength ; — be careful about himself, be frugal, serve them 
with diligence, and dutifully provide for them. Let him not gamble, nor 
drink, — ^neither be fond of feats of daring and trials of strength, — nor hanker 
after riches to expend secretly on his wife and children. Although to perform 
outward ceremonies he may not be prepared with means to accomplish all 
that he might intend, sincerity of purpose should abound, and increase it. As 
Tsqng-taz has said : Unseemly conduct is not filial ; in serving the prince to 
be traitorous is not filial ; in the of&ce of magistrate to act in an undignified 
manner is not filial ; with friends to be insincere is not filial ; in battle to be 
cowardly is not filial. All these belong to the duty of an obedient son. — 
(Piuraphrase.) — These three sections treat on the doctrine of filial piety alone. 
Do you listen ! This one article of obedience to parents is the principle which 
is constantly preserved in the universe, and is the greatest act of virtuous 
practice amongst mankind. 

* Cf. Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socffttes, Bk. II. 3, 5, 6. 
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1. 30. NX-m^n tsSlng-pHrchl hiaii-^8h4n He-nidng^ tsdrfnd^ P^HP^ ^ ^ 

m. 15. nidng gai-^r-tsz t% sinrchAng, aidng shdng yi ddngf Tang nirm^ 

m. 29. tsd Itat'ts^ ii sht-heHj tie^idng hwai-paitrchd ; Ukng4ia^ pfA kwUi te^ 

n. 15. kl cKtCenri; ki-liaii, pH-hunii ts£-ki k*U/dn; k'dnrchd fil-m4n yhirfij 

n. 34. wl siatUmU, t'd pien hi: n\ i\-liah, Cd pien ts'tH; nl hing-iOng-lunl, 

o. 10. t'd tsia kdn-iing^iain. n\ pH pA It N\ j6 yiU4iaii tsi-ping, t*d pien 

o. 37. sfiHi pH ndng an, 

7. Extract from the Shing-yu (2), v. native text, page 7. 

a. 2. (5.) Shdng tsl-kien i A tsai-^dng. 

a. 10. Sdng-jtn pCrndng y\ ji dr wd ydng, UH pHrUd yi ji 4r u^ ttaL 

a. 37. Jhi pi U4 yiH yd e^i Uat 4^ hed k*d kdng pd sht ehi ydng. Ed tH- 

b. 14. ki^ shdng yh^! FH foaC yid shwiil y^; tal-kihi yid shwUl eh^ dCd 
b. 28. yi. Shuml chl lid pd dCd, Ud yi-td tod yu 4r skwUl R hd t Ttat 
e. 15. chi lid pd tsi, tsi ydng-chl wd td 4^ tsat U hwtd I. Ngd Shing-4ak^ 
d. 3. Jtn ffwdng-H, kdng htng UH-kiSn^ wei t*i€r^id sien, hid ydng-^dng H 

d. 17. hal-ndi. Tin /d yid king king i H tsat, ydng M hidn koL Ts£kii 

e. 3. mtn Jung kiai kwei hd kin ki^n. JSn kin 4^ pd ifci^ UH M/i du 

e. 19. tl pd-tsd kdng yi fd chl ydng, TH sUi ad tadng pd48d kdng yi fi 

f. 6. chl sU. K*t hai nal kdng shin yi. — Chi t*ed yi hodn M «4apA. 

f. 31. Shing-tsdf Jtn fftodng^tj yinryin chiit-hidn tl yvhiryid. Tdjdnjtn 

g. 6. sang shi-shdng pd n4ng yf-ji md-yid/i, tsid pd k'd yi-fi mdryid yh^ 
g. 24. tsihi. Jen pi ting tsi-ch'd-hid sie yhi'4s'iSn, tad nd hfcd-jin shi t'd 
h. 10. tl sht'hed, ts'ai tl tst-kt; sd-\ shiod tsl-kien yl-cJid, ShlJcb tsu-miad- 
h. 28. tl /d-4si/ Tsii che yen-ts'ien, tsid jd shurill yl-pdn; jtn UH-kien t'd, 
i. 14. tsid sidng tsu'shwii\-4i yl-jmn. Lid tl shwill pd tsU-chd sie yiHt to- 
i. 30. sfiad lid to^shah, tsid yad kdn-ho^iad. Ydng tsat jd lid shwiil jd pd 
j. 16. tsalst-chd'SiCf jtn ts'dng to-shad yen-ts'ien chuhh yhi yi-tsiu k'ing- 
\l I. liail. — Fd pinging ts'ien-lidng yid yl ting cJil sd, nal pd-cht tsdn 

IB usually read. Here the people are assembled to listen. The Ll-tdng then calls out : 
"Respect^lly begin!" The Sz-kiAng-sangf or orator, kneels before an altar of incenBe, 
takes a board with a maxim, and ascends a pulpit or platform. An old man then pre- 
sents the board to the people, calls for silence with a rattle, and, kneeling, reads the 
maxim. Tlie Lx-sdng next demands the explanation from tlie Sz-hidng-sdng, who stands 
up and gives the meaning. See Dr. Milne's Preface to his Trandation of the Sacred 
Edict. 

The original preface by Yung-ching is in elegant classical style, and worthy of careful 
perusal. We will give a version of a portion, which may be of assistance to the young 
student. ** The Shn-(king) says : ' Every year, in the ist month of spring, a herald with 
a bell went round on the i-oads.' The Li-{kt) says : * The Sz-tu prepared the six ceremo- 
nies to chasten the dispositions of the people; and illustrated the seven doctrines in 
order to exalt their virtue!' All these, by giving proper weight to first principles, and 
reverence for realities, became the means of enlightening the people and awakening 
the age. A plan the very best! An idea the most noble! Our canonised £either, the 
emperor Jin, for a long time taught the doctrine of complete renovation. His virtue 
was wide as the ocean, and his favour extended every where. His benevolence 
nourished every thing, and his justice regulated all people. For sixty years, morning 
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If yoa do not at all understand obedience to your parents, how can you, 
ft&lesB you consider your parents* heart of affection towards their child, give 
H * thought? At that time when you were a little fellow, and in your parents' 
embrace, — being cold, you knew not how to clothe yourself; being hungry, 
y0tt could not feed yourself *. They beheld the colour of your countenance. 
When you smiled, they were pleased; when you wept, they were sorrowful. 
When you moved about, they, at your heels, supported your steps and remained 
with you. If you were sickly, they could not sleep in peace. 

TrandaHon of ike Extract from the Shing-yu (2), v. ncUive tenet, page 7. 

(5.) Attend carefully to frugality so as to spare the waste of your means. 

Mortals cannot exist for a day without expending something, and con- 
sequently they may not exist for a day without the means of doing sa 
Well then, they must lay up their superfluous money, so that bye and by^ 
they may apply it to future necessities. For this reason let frugality be exer- 
cifled ! Now money is like water, and frugality is like the accumulation of 
water. If the flowing away of water be not stopped, then the water will leak 
out and be completely exhausted. And if the flowing forth of money be not 
limited, then the expenditure of it will be lavish and your means will &iL 
Onr canonized ancestor, the emperor Jin, himself practised a frugal economy, 
for a leading example to the empire; while he aimed at making provision for 
tlie people and giving prosperity to the state f. In times of abundance he 
was so careful to spare the wealth of the country, that he used to issue pro- 
clamations to instruct the people to lay up store. From olden time all the 
feelings of the people were in &vour of industry and frugality. But if we 
suppose industry without frugality, then ten men's labour would not suffice to 
supply one man's wants. The store which comes of a year's hoarding is 
insufficient for one day's need. The harm which arises is greater still thar^ 
the loss. — (Paraphrase.) — This first section tells the reason why our canonized 
ancestor, the emperor Jin, gave us such careful instructions. All men in 
general bom into the world are unable to live for a day without expense. 
Therefore they cannot exist for a day without money, so they must determine 
to store up and accumulate a little money, to meet sudden emergencies. Then 
they will be able to relieve the embarrassed ; on this account he speaks of fru- 
gality. It is an uncommonly good plan of his ! Now as for money, it is just 
like water; and if people take care of their money, it is just as if one collected 
a quantity of water together. Now, if flowing water be not confined and 
stopped, a good deal will escape, and then all will be dried up. Using money 
is like letting water flow, if you do not employ a little care as to the quantity, 
then your money will by little and little be exhausted. — Now the amount of 
the soldier's pay is fixed, but he does not know how to be frugal. As to his 

* It will be observed that several characters, which are wanting in the native tezt> 
have been supplied in the Boman character. 

t This passage is rather obscure, but the translation given above appears to convey 
the meaning intended. The expressions 'within the seas* and 'below the skies' are 
translated by 'the state ^ and 'the empire.' 
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k.17. M; i haH dhirU, M k*i4 k&n-fnei. Ti yi fi, eH yi ckH Udmg Mi, 

1. 4. chi chxng t'a\, \ siii Ut yH. Tsh^ii d&ng kiuSn; fiJU yiji^tid 

L 30. shin lUl-chilngy ki hdn pd mi^n, — Che tt-4pr4wdn shi ^nwd jnng pilrdm 

m. 7. tsUkietirtl; nl-mdn ping-ting il tsiinrliAng^ yv^ yiU yir^ng tki «tf- 

m. 33. inUjjd-ghi pH chv-tau tshn-tsl; l-fu yaH hiod-liy /dnrM yaU w%t^4cekf 

n. II. hoo yl-ko yu jl-tsz, tau hwdfi kirho yu ta'ihirlidng, che isihh-Udmg 

n. 28. tsdng-il keu fi. Shln-tsi^ yid pH gdnsdng-tl. HwAn yad kii rie 

o. 13. chaijin i hwUl-shd, dU ku ylshi kw*al-hwd. 

8. Extract from the Hau-Icid chuen (i), v. native text, page 8. 

a. 3. HaU'k'id chuen. Swhn-ki ttng-liah, tau tei-jl^ jl tci-ch'Hy ttid k*l 

a. 18. lat, kiau Siail-tdn sheu-shi htng4i, t^tQn k'lshln; Ui4ei6 chuSn^ytaig 

b. 4. iien-ahdng i/t-kosiaii-^f nd4iaU tl-ta^ lat, humt-pai Kw6 kung-t£L 

b. 20. Fn-kt Kwo kung-Uz t-fd hid-jin tsai hid^U td-t^ing; yUkUn 71 

c. 7. kung-tsz lat-pal, tsah f% pau-yh Kwd kung-t^ kdng^ng^l Tl kung- 

c. 33. tsz tad nUj,n. Kw6 kung-l^ tsah i-kwdn tst-ta'h daiHrhd-hd H ying- 
d 9. tsidng^'d-lat tad : " Siail-ti ttd-ji tsin-yi, pH-kwd UaiA-piali^^yding- 

d. 24. md chi chtng; Ti kdn lad tat-hiung tsi-kd;'^ yin lihirUhi Ot^ning' 

e. 9. khng tslng tsin-k'ti, Tl kung-tsi yuhi ti^-chdng, chi tad m^n t'ed yi- 

e. 24. mhig-ttf pien tseil. ffunl-kien Ktod kung-is^ chl cfCdrVfUfn ytng-tH, 

f. 8. shl'fan yin-kinf yUtw'dn-hd-k'i, pienr/dng pdrhid Utng^ien lai^ cAf4l 

f. 25. t*ed liail mtng-tif lidng-sidng-yt-jdng ta^i t'lng, Tl kung-tsi tsid yad 

g. 10. shl-lt. Kwo kung-tsz chl-chd tad : '* Tsz-kien pd-pien ts'lng kiadJ* 
g. 24. Siii tsidng Tl chl-yau tad hed-Clng; fdng-tsat shl-li sU-tsb. Ti-mien 
h, 10. hien-shdng-cJCd-latf Kwo kung-tsz ylnshwd-tau: "KiH w4>n tat-hiung, 
\l 34. ylng-hid7ig chi nihig, kl-si yl-hwUi; tsien nvdng^ Itn pi-yl My UH 
i. 10. med tsinryi ^r yid tsung-isung fd-kid, pad-h4n chi-kln; ktn-hing 
i. 25. tsairliyi, yid chlng chUt-kd, chtng yid kw'at-si/ Kdn pdn-tsd ptng^ 
j. 9. yuen shl-jl chi yln, I toei kl-ki cJil hwaiV^ Tl-kung-t^ cKd pdy tsid 
j. 36. ll-kt-shin-lat, tad: **Ching chdng-hiung Iied-gai, p^n tdng ting-kiad; 

ftnd evening, even while eating and dressing, his only concern was to excite aU, both 
within and without the empire, to exalt humanity ; to speak with deference to each other; 
to put avray meanness and keep faith with one another perfectly ; that by cultivating 
the spirit of kindness and humility, they might for ever enjoy a reign of universal peace. 
Therefore with this intention he gave these superior instructions, consisting of sixteen 
articles, to acquaint the Bannermen (i. e. the Tartars), together with all descriptions of 
men and soldiers tliroughout the provinces, of the bounds of their common and onoom* 
mon duties, of the culture of the ground and of the mulberry tree, of working and 
resting, principles and results, of fine and coarse, public and private, great and small, 
and whatsoever else the circumstances of the people called on them to practice, — these 
are the things which his sublime intelligence aimed at. He affectionately treated yon, 
his subjects just as his own children ; he issued his sacred instructions, clearly iiiwiiwg ^t 
your certain protection, every age should observe them, they cannot be changed." 

Shing (6. a. 13) here means 'canonized^ or 'sacred.' It is the custom in China to 
place the names of great men in the temple of ancestors, they thus become canonized 
and receive the prefix thing. The temple of Confucius is called the ShSmg-mia^ (C£ 
note on page 36, Part II.) 
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dblhes, he likes to have them fine ; as to his food, he seeks for what is nice 
ted good. One month's expenditure amounts to several months* pay, until 
1m borrows to follow out his wishes. The child and the mother become of 
•qoal size. Every day adds to the burden of debt, and hunger and starvation 
become inevitable. — (Paraphrase.) — This second section speaks about the 
soldier's ignorance of frugal economy. The pay of you soldiers is a regularly 
fixed amount If you don't know how to be economical, but as far as your 
clothes are concerned you wish for finery, and as respects your food you have 
a dainty mouth; when a month is passed, you find that you have spent 
several monUis' wages; how can your pay be sufficient? Moreover you cannot 
Kve happily, but you must run into debt, in order to carry out your habits of 
dissipation, and you regard only the pleasures of the moment. 

TrandcUian of the Extract Jrom the HaiUk'iijt chv^en (i)» v. ruttive texty page 8. 

The Story of the Fortunate Union. 
HiB plans b^ng determined on; the next day, before the sun was up, 
be arose and called Siait-tan to collect the luggage, and to prepare him- 
self ybr departure : while he himself, on the other hand, having solicited the 
s&rvieea of a boy from the inn, took his card to return the visit of Mr. Ktoo, 
Without intimation Mr. Ktoo had set a menial to play the spy in the lower 
room. Directly this man saw Mr. Ti going to visit, he hastened to give 
information to Mr. Ktoo, who was just waiting for Mr. Ti to arrive at the 
gate. Mr. Ktoo, ready dressed, came out to receive Atm, smiling, and with a 
respectful but cordial 'Ha! ha!' he said: "I, your humble servant, in wait- 
ing upon yon yesterday, intended merely to show a slight mark of the sin- 
cerity of my respect. You Mr. Tl, I fear, have troubled yourself, Sir, to take 
notice of it." Then repeatedly he bowed respectfully and invited him to enter 
in. Mr. Ti at first intended only to go to the door and present a card, and 
then to walk away. But on seeing all at once Mr. Kwo straightway coming 
ont to receive him, very urgent and full of cordiality, (then) he did not lay 
aside his reserve, but merely presented his card, and the two gentlemen kept 
bowing to each other until they reached the reception roouL Mr. Ti was 
then about to perform the salutations, but Mr. Xu)0 stopped him, saying : 
^This place is inconvenient to invite your commands;" and forthwith he 
invited Ti into the inner hall, where they saluted each other, and sat down 
in due form. Tea having been served up, Mr. Xux) then said: "/ have 
long heard of you. Sir, you have a hero's name, ardently have I looked for- 
ward to an interview. When, on a former occasion, you condescended to 
come to our poor place, I then planned to wait upon you, and in a hurried 
manner to pay my compliments; btU you were absent, and I have felt the 
annoyance up to the present time. Now that happily you are again come, 
and have once more condescended to regard us, it is assuredly a significant 
circumstance ; may I presume to engage you in a ten days' entertainment to 
make even my original plan, and to gratify our feelings of hunger and thirst?" 
Mr. Tiy however, having finbhed his tea, then arose and said : <' In return, Sir, 

PART IL a 
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k. la ehi^i ' kwelriifiraUnhi; kinrji Ma tm^-yai Mnff4iail, jA pi dH 

k. 27. hwdn, M-4al i-ji, k*d-y^r W^tng^ami tsi4 iw^ Kw6 IdntM ia4: 

L I a. " Sidng-filng pil-y)n, chin ling 'Jung^ siaHrjinJ Jin M Mn^t^ jfi 

L 37. yad kiUiH sdn-jV Tl taH : " SiaU^ shi^i ya^rhingy pUrM k6rt$i, 

m. 14. hi chdng-hiung aiang-lidngy Shu>d-pd, yiH wdng wai twt^. Kw6 jff 

m. 37. sheU chl-chu^ tad : " SiaH-ti sui pHrlaaiy yi t'iin w^ kwdn-kid i$^; 

n. 13. Val-hiung pHryaii k'dn-t^ sht-fan k*ing4iaU j6 kdr k*dn4s%ngy tskt pir 

n. 39. kai lat Ui-kd-liaxi ; H-mUng tsi-kH, pUn yad nodn U6 pifirckk; dak- 

o. 15. ii UiHrk^il 8idng4iil, pH-kiod yH shaxi, tsin pin-chu chit 4"^,/% 

9. Extract from the Haii-k'iil chtthi (2), y. native text, page 9. 

a. I. yiil sd JeiH y^; pHrshl tairhiung hd kien Jcib<kl thin y^" Ti k'^ing- 

a. 17. ts^ tad: '^Mdng chdng^iung ylnryin ydr^ai^ iiail-ii yi pA fin y^ 

b. a. k'u; tdn chiodng-V^il ; htng-sl kung^*iing, tM pH yilng hwdn ^.^ 

b. 16. Ktod tail: ^^Kishi, t'ai-hiung, pH I pdng^i^ foaf ts^tng^ hwairi ya4r 
c I. htng; 9iail-ti k'idng-liil, yh tii-kid htodng-kufti; tdn chi-^ahi ts'tng- 

c. 15. shin ngd-fit ^r lai, yiu ling ngd-fH 4^ k'4, ti^n shl yiU pA-gdn: 
d a. kin yl pit khn kiU lid, chi k'iH lid^'ing-^i M, ihaU tdng yirladn^ 4f 

d. 19. ttH t'ing JcHnJie tdd tad, «A4-B jivrtstng lidtng Mn. NdnrUxd Cwr 
a 4. hiung hwdn pHr^c^ng fil-^^dngr Ti p^n pilryU H4, ytn kUn Kw6 

e. x8. ahvnriaing hed-maii, k'^nrk'^n kw*dnrii4, chl-4i^-ch^Md tail: ^ Tofd- 

f. a. tsat tHnrpai ta^ng-pihi hait sidng-ja^T Kw6 tad: ^^Chv^mdng-^fttng, 

f. 16. tdngu)dngpiSrngd; t*al-hiung ktvav^,h&'kdt86t8^t*ad-yinV* Ching 

g. I. shtod pHr-liaU, ch^-Jden Shunil-yUn hwd tseit-liatl i^nrUti. K*dnrk%len 
g. 15. Tiy mdng-^hi-kwMiy mtv^nrlien t*ui siad, tad : " TV^I «Af-€Ai-nd 
g. 30. kdn Ti sienrsdng yuht lat kau-t, ti td ngd-hid^sdng kirkUny fdng^eu 
h. 1 7. ahail-piail wi shin, pH shl Ti sien-sdng hS-kd kien wai k'it-k'ii ts£4iaiL 
L 4. Ki7i hing yid yuin, yiu ti sidiig-pei.*^ Ti ta/d : " Ngd-hid-^ng kA 

The Ifiaii-king (6. b. 3) ' the Classic of Filial Piety/ ia a collection, in sixteen chapterBy 
of sentences by Confucius and his disciple T»ang-Uz', upon duty to parents and snperion. 
The author's name is unknown. A translation by Dr. Bridgman appeared in the Ckimtm 
Jtepoaitory, vol.V. 

WH-fi i (6. b. 1 7 — 25). Here are two negatives to intensify an asBerticm. The 

whole may be construed : ' By nothing else but filial piety he considered that th« empire 
could be governed.' (See Art. 450 of Part I.) Chi t'ten-hid chii^' the idea (or thought, 
or purpose) for governing the empire/ i. e. 'he considered that the empire could be 
governed,' wH-fi kiaii, *only by filial piety being inculcated.* 

Fu hiaik-M yd (6. d. 10 — a a) is an elegant passage, which cannot be literally 

translated; it contains an allusion to the three great powers of the universe, tan-U^at^ as 
the Chinese call heaven, earth, and man. It is intended to convey the idea that filial 
piety is that duty which contains the germ of all good principles and yirtuouB oondaot^ 
and the fulfilment of which produces harmony in the universe. 

Ch£ ti-8an-tw*d.n (6. k. ao). This annotation might have referred to an earlier portion, 
but here begins the subject of filial piety, and the author having but a b'mited space, he 
deemed it right to omit the first two sections of notes. 
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your generosity and kindness, I ought to receive your commands, but 
Ihct is this, — ^ My heart returns like arrow fleet,* — to-day, and at once, 
about to proceed on my jom-ney ; as regards the enjoyment of your hos- 
I will remain to receive it another day, that will do." Gk)ing towards 
I- outer door he was about to depart, when Mr. Kwo stopped him, saying : 
'^'^^Fbr good friends to meet without drinking, would truly cause the wind and 
!}lke moon to smile (at men) ! Admitting that you are in haste to travel, still 
'^f&a ought to yield, and remain three days." Ti said : " I am really about to 
trmvel, it is not a mere refusal, I beg of you, Sir, to excuse me." Having 
l|loken, he again turned to the door; but Ktoo with one hand took hold of 
kim and said : " I, although I, your humble servant, am without talent, yet 
ftm, should consider that I am the son of an official family, you, Sir, should not 
lodk upon me very lightly, if indeed you do despise me, then you ought not 
l» bave come to take notice of me. Having obliged me with your kind 
Higardy then you should look upon me as your host ; and I, in thus urging 
foa to remain, only wish in a slight degree to fulfil a host*s friendliness and 
aothing more. 

iRrandaUon qfthe EocJtrract from the Haii-Jci4 thvJen (2), v. naJtive text, page 9. 

I hftve nothing else to ask. I do not know what you can see to oppose so 
anieh." Mr. Tl said : '^ Being under obligation. Sir, for your extreme kindness, 
I, &r my part, can hardly allow myself to speak of going ; but as every thing 
i* padkedy and my £ace is set (homewards) like a running stream in haste, the 
ciredbisCances will not permit me to delay at all." Kwo said : " It being so, 
Sbr, that you take not friendly feeling as your disposition, biU are in a hurry 
to depart; if I were to urge your stay, I should be ashamed of myself. But 
Hie fibct is just this, early in the morning you come fasting, and if I were to 
aUow you to depart without breakfast, my mind would be truly ill at ease. 
As it is I would not presume to detain you for long, only a very little time, 
to take a slight meal, and then we may hear of your departure, and it may be 
■aid that all those human feelings of ours are mutually satisfied. You cannot, 
Sr, still be unwilling to remain." Ti, who as far as he was concerned did not 
wish to stay, when he saw the deep feeling and generous behaviour (of his 
host) entreating him to wait, abode where he was, and said, " In a mere visit 
why should I trouble you so much?" Kioo said : ''When good friends meet, 
then they forget personal feelings ; you, Sir, are a shrewd man of learning, 
why do you make use of this formal expression?" Just as he was speaking and 
before he had finished, who should they see but Shwiiiryiin walking up and 
coming in. On seeing Ti, he rapidly went through the salutations, and with 
his £M;e all smiling he adressed him and said : '' Yesterday my little niece 
being moved by your coming so far Mr. Ti to honour us with your compli- 
ments, deputed me to present a card, and to offer an invitation, as a slight 
indication of our cordial feelings. We could not understand what reason you 
had Mr. Ti for objecting and so decidedly refusing. Now happily we have 
had the good fortune to meet again to-day." Ti said : '' I came in great haste, 

G 2 
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L i8. 8hU tsai^-UaU, k'u/A taung^'Ung; yU l\ yuhi^iod cKeurM^ M I^ t» 

j. 4. sht-M U'i-^; tsi Jcinrjl chl lat, yH piirkw6 yuhh yi shl^eing^ yi 4tr 

j. 22. milng Kwo-hiung, taH chanrchan t'eiirhid; yUrliU, IcUng/i li; yd k'u, 

k. 2. yid k'ilngfi tstng ; ching tmi-tsi/i ch'eiir€h*4, king lainiing yiU I hia4r 

k. 1 8. chV SJiwul-yun tail : ''KU-chl hail pdng-yiH, k'lng kaijH kH; Ti menr 

I 3. sang yu Ktt>6 slie-ts'ln, ndn-taH tsid pHrjil kil jinf nal pi k'U^eii yU 

1. 2o. shi-sH jd'tszj shln/i-i y^T Ktoo siaH taH: " HwdnrM lailrid^n 

m. 6. 8htc6-ii t'dng-kwat /'* Tl kien 4r jtn hvrsiang kw'dnrliHy king pH H 

m. 21. tsien tstng, clU jinr-tso hatt-i, pien aiadryl-siau tathhid, pUfA yen Jcu, 

n. 8. FH'to-aht peisMng tsiU lat Kwo tsid sdng tab, Tl tad: " Yvhh 

n. 22. mdng lien chau-ki 4r ahed tad,n, weirhd yid laH ta£-4aiiif kUng yinfi 

o. 8. ki ahi y^T Kwo aiad tad: '' Mdn^ndn yin k% ahaiHrpHrU yd-chd 

o. 23. yln-aht^* Sdn-jtn kiJirkd tdrsiad taid tad ^r yin, 

10. Extract from the HaiirJciil chuen (3), y. native text, page 10. 

a. 5. Yuenrlai adrirjin yxl kiH^l-adng, JcU ahi hailr-yiil; yi-nien shdng 

a. 20. aheit, pien tain-tain yiil un ; — * ni yl-pei, ngd yl-chdn,^ pien pdfd tup48£, 

b. 7. Yin-liaU pwdnrshding, Tl ching-yiit k6 chu-aheil chl i, hwHrjhi tso^yid 

b. 22. pah Wdng, Ping-pd it, adn kung-ta^ lat-liaU. Sdnjin cKS-tl t*tng-pe% 

c. 8. tai-kien. Kw6 taid gdn-tao tad: "Wdng-hidng lat tl ahln-mia'd !^ 
c 21. Yin yung aheil cJCi-chd Tl tad: '^ Taz wet Tt-fdungy hadrkl 8£ y^f 

d. 6. PH'kd pd-hwui!'" Wdng tad : "ifd/i taid-afd tdrjl Tdrgan-hed ydng- 

d. 22. hien-tdng ti Tl T'ing-adng mo ?'' Shwul-yun mdng td-tad: ''Ching- 

e. 5. ahi! ching-ahi/" Wdng yin chdng-fd kk aheit-tad kitng-4ad : '* KiU- 

e. 18. y^ngf kih-yhng! Shl-klngf ahl-kitujf" Yin mtodn Chin yi-kU-shdng, 

f. I. adng-yu Tl tad: '* Taie Kwd-hiung chl taiUy liad-piait aiail-ti ydng- 
f. 15. md chl 52." Ti tsi'liah ye chin yl-ahdng hmut-king tad: '* Siail-4i 

f. 30. ta'd had, hd-tait tad tai-hiung, jd kin, jd jiX." Fdng-tl to^n-p'ln cAi 

g. 16. ching, pi-^az kiau-tadn. Yl-lien taid-ahi adn-kU-ahdng ; Tl ching 
g. 30. yad kad clhl, html tad-yid yid pail LI, Hdn-lln tl ^r kung-tai lai-liaiL 

The maxim on page 7 is the 5th of the sixteen original maxims. 

The pages 8 — 12 of the Chrestomathy contain a passage from the ffaH-k'td chfUn, a 
notice of which will be found on page 17 of Part II. In this work, a perusal of the 
whole of which we would recommend to the student of Chinese, we see, as Sir John 
Davis aptly says, "portrayed by a native hand this most singular people in almost every 
variety and condition of human life. 

" Quicquid agunt homines — votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus — nostri est fiirrago libelli." 
See the Pre£&ce to his admirable translation, ''The Fortunate Union." 

The student will observe that the absolute clause, which may be translated by a danae 
b^inning with having or being , is of very frequent occurrence in Chinese oompoaition. 
The first thing to do is to unite the characters and syllables which form phrases or gram- 
matical words, — nouns, verbs, or attributive expressions. Such are twdtn-h, (8. a. 6, 7), 
which, though verbs generally, are here united to form a noun, — ' plans.* Then ting-UaH 
is a verb, 'being fixed;' ttz-Ji (a. x i, 12) is a phrase, 'the next day,' just as in English, 'he 
came next day ' for ' he came on the next day,' the word <m being omitted in Chinese^ as in 
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I am going again without delay ; — ^with respect to greetings, for my own 
Jfni, I have no politeness, therefore respectfully relying upon you Sir, the 
*, I must decline with thanks; for my coming to-day was only to 
lowledge a visit and to render my obligations to Mr. JTioo, who most 
MHdnously invited me to stay. Should I wish to stay, I fear it would be 
in^proper; should I wish to go, I also fear lest it might not be kind: just at 
tbSa troublesome juncture of my embarrassment, fortunately you, respected 
Bfav are come to direct me.'* Shwiiiryiin said : " Good friends of the olden time 
inclined to conceal such reasons ; you Mr. Tl and my relation Mr. Kvx> 
forsooth as good as the ancients 1 — ^but to confine yourselves strictly to the 
\ wvH'ld's customs in this manner, would certainly not be right.** Kvx> laughed 
■ and said : '^ Of a surety my old friend speaks with an acute shrewdness.** Ti 
■aong that they both were alike wishing to detain him as a guest, now forgot 
his earlier dispositions, and feeling well disposed in mind, (then) he smiled, 
nt down, and spoke no more of going. Soon after this, wine was served up ; 
Mr. Kwo then showed him a seat But Mr. Tl said : '^ I am much obliged 
indeed for your consideration of my morning £ut, and for giving me refresh- 
ment^ InU why do you also trouble yourself to bestow wine on me; 1 suspect 
tibia is not a time to drink.** Kwo, laughing, said : '* Gk> on drinking a little, 
and presently we shall find it is drinking time.** All three laughed outright, 
and sat down to their cups. 

Traindaiion of the Extract from the HaHrlcvd chuhh (3), u native text, page i o. 

Now the three happened to be good friends with the wine, and directly 
they raised their hands to drink, (then) they felt an increasing relish 
Soft it; and when they had once pledged each other, (then) they did not 
again decline drinking. After drinking three horns, and just as Mr. Tl 
thought of stopping, all at once the attendants announced that the third 
son of Wcmg, of the Board of War, had arrived. The three gentlemen 
had merely put down their glasses to receive him, when Kwo proceeded 
to seat him comfortably, saying: ''Mr. Wcmg it is a good thing that you 
are come." Then with his hand he pointed to Ti, saying : '' This gentle- 
man, Mr. Ti, is a hero and a scholar, you ought to make his acquaint- 
ande." Wcmg replied : '' Surely it is no other than that Tl Vling'scmg, who 
finreibly entered the Pleasure palace of TdrgdnrhedV^ Shwiil-^n, hastily 
replying, said: ''Quite so! quite so!** Wang then renewing his salutations 
with respect said : " I have looked forward to this pleasure 1 I was ignorant 
of the honour!'* Then, filling a large wine-cup, he presented it to Tl, saying: 
^ I borrow Mr. Ktoo's wine to show in a small degree my private feelings of 
respect" Ti received it, and having poured out a cup in return, politely said : 
^I am a common person, what have I worthy of mention ; btU your qualities. 
Sir, may be compared to gold and jewels.** Then after reciprocal praises on 
d^^ree of scholarship and rank had been passed between them, and three cups 
had be«n drunk in succession, just as Ti was about to say he must stop, on a 
sudden the attendants again made an announcement that the second son of 
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L 17. Si-jin ching ywd k*\ ahln sidng-ytng; nd LI kung-is^ l-taek ia4 ^ 

i. 3. ts'iin ch\-chU tail : " SidngshU hiung-Hy pH siaU tUngshSn^ maMi 

1 17. king tsid tsd pdl" Kwo tail: ''Shdng yiil yu^n-k*<f taaUak'' Ti t'Uig 

j. I. 8hu)d, yia ti li si yau tad li. Nh L\ tsi^ pU tsd yi, aien k*dn-€h6 Ti 

j. 19. wdn tail: ^' Hail ying tsiun jinr^wHf* TM U^ng-kiaH cM^ng-hiung-^ 

k. 2. sing tat-hau ? Ti tau: " Stai^ti not td-ming, T% Ghung-yH" L\ ta4 

k. 17. che-thng shwd shi, Ti Tu-hien ti chhng kiun-tsz; lUnr-liin tsd-yi toA: 

I. 3. " Kiil-w^n td-mtng, kirtrjl yiu yu^n-hing htmiif^' Kwb-taiH yauji-ts6. 

1. 18. Tl tsi-shi tsih-l-pwdnrhdn, yiu sihng yaH-htng; yin tsi ahwd-taii: 

m. 4. ^^ Li hiung ts'at laiy siail'ti p^n-pH-kal tsid yaH k*U, chi yin la% ^ toa^ 

m. 31. t^au yin kw6 to, hrodng king ^ kung-tsung, pU n4ng kiiirchti; ehi-& 

n. 6. yaii sien pi-liaU.^ LI yin ts6-^ tad: " Ti-hiv/ng yh t*aUk*tjtnI hr 

n. 32. yaiiMng, hd pU tsaU k'ti ? Wel-hS siaH-ti kqng tad, tsid yUJci yd pi 

o. 9. ndng lid? ch^-shi mtng k'i siai^if FU tsu yu ytn-UaUr JShwU^ryiin 

o. 24. tad : '' Tl aien-sdng k% shi yad k'4-kii^4iah /" 

1 1. Extract from the Had-Jcid chuhh (4), y. native text, page 1 1. 

a. 5. Ti wdrnai chi^i yid fd tsd-hid, yU LI tui yln-liaiH san-kHshdng, 

a. 22. Yln-ts'at-tvdn, hwd tsd-yid yid pai^taid Chang kqng-k*id H id kung-iii 

b. 8. lai'liail. Chdng-jtn kwdn toi ki td-ying, chi-kien nd Chang kiing-48i 

b. 23. t(xit-4ai-chd yi-tlng fang-kin y^ M-chd lidng-chi si-y^, taaHrpaunchd 

c. 10. yi-ko nidL-lien, tsah Jcl-ti tsiii hiuiv-hiun, yi-ld kiau tsidng-tsin-lat tad: 

c. 27. " Nd yl-toei shi Ti hiung ^ ki yau tad ngd H cKing-hien lat, ts6 hadrkHj 

d. 14. tsang pd-hwui ngd yi-hto^iii?^^ Ti ching U-Jcl shin lat tdrchdng yii Vd 

d. 30. shi ti, kien Cd yhv-yu pdsdn, pien li-chU td-ying tad: ** Siail-ti picn- 

e. 17. shi 2^i Ctng-sdng, pdrchi ckcing-hiung yad hwiii siah-ti, yii^ hd tsi- 

f. 2. kiad?^^ Chang yh pH^voet II, ch'tng-chd y^n k'dn Ti, Icdn-liail yid-k'dn, 

f. 17. hunt td-siad shw6-lad: '^ Ngd ch^-tad Ti-hiung shi tsi-k6 t'ed pdrkb 

g. 3. t(in ti Jiail Hdn-tsz ! — K*i6 yuen-lat ts^ing-ts'ing met-md, pi^ mien" 
g. 18. k'llng/ — md-i yil nu-ts^f — sidtng-shi Tsin-hed I hed ts^liad s& yu, tsQ 
h. 4. nidn-kidng; tsii sien kiad-yi-kiad tsiit-lidng, k*dnshijdrh6f^* Chdng^ 
h. 18. jtn t'ing-liail, JcU tsdn-mel tad: " Chdng-hiung miadrldn td-H ying- 
i. 2. hidng phn-siT^ Tsi^ tsing yl-shdng yi-yln ^r kdn tsi kdnrliaii, sul 
i. 1 7. kit kimg-shdng yad chaii-kdn. Ti kien t'd kdn-ti shwdng-huo at, wd- 
j. 1. nai'hd y^ chi-tl mi^iv-k'idng k't-kdnrliail. Chang-tad : " Ts'at sidng 
j. 15. k6 pdng-yiil yl-mihif'' Yid kiau tsd-yid chin-k*l lidng-^hdng, Tl 



English. Observe that words expressing 'then' as a mark of sequence are often need in 
Chinese, where in English we should omit them : e. g. tsiii (8. a. 16), teatl (8. c. 14), famg-tnA 
(8. h. X, 2), and often. Several expressions occur in this extract, which are set phrasee for 
particular occasions, and partake of the nature of proverbs or common sayings, and, as 
such, cannot be explained by the ordinary rules of grammar : e. g. — 

hwH-Hn 8z-Uiin (8. k. 12) 'returning heart as arrow (fleet)/ 
fUng-yU nad-jin (8. 1. 18) 'the winds and moon would smile at man.* 
htng-tH kUng'ti'Ung (9. b. 7) ' my face is set like running stream to go.' 
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Fellow of the Impenal Acadamy, had come. Just as the four gentlemen 
rifling to receive him, this Mr. Li had walked into the festive scene, and 
^-^epping, said : " Old Mends like us will not take up time in moving, I am 
[;.v::jilr»dy seated." Ktoo said: ''But there is a guest here from a distance!" 
Wbtn Ti heard this said, he left the table, and sought to make the salutations. 
Ihe aforesaid Mr. Li did not make any bow, but he first looked at Ti and 
Md : ^ A fine superior sort of man ! Be so good, Sir, to tell me your surname 
Old name (eminent designation).'* Ti replied: ''My proper name is Ti 
C^/Sng-yH.^* Li said as follows : " It is Ti, the Censor's eldest son.'* Repeat- 
adfy bowing, he went on to say : " I have long ago heard of your great name, 
icHday by some good providence we have happily met.** Kwo then invited 
lum to be seated. Ti at this time being half-overcome with wine, and besides 
thai thinking of taking his departure, (then) declined with these words: 
** Since Mr. Li is just come, I properly ought not to go, but I came early, 
and I feel ashamed of having drunk so much, and much more for this reason 
that I am in great haste to travel, and cannot remain long, indeed I wished 
before to go.*' Li then changed countenance and said : " Mr. Ti is very insult- 
ingy if he wished to go, why did he not go sooner? Why just when I came, 
then all on a sudden he could not stay? this is clearly an insult to me; I am 
not good enough to drink with !*' Shjoii\ryun said : " Mr. Ti wished to leave 
a good while ago." 

Trandaiion of the Eostractfrom the Hau-k'iH chuen (4), v. native text, page 1 1. 

Ti had no other alternative but to sit down again, and with Li to drink 
diree large cups. When they had finished drinking, suddenly the attendants 
announced that the eldest son of Cha/ng, a person of distinction, had arrived. 
Before any one had time to reply, they see Mr. Chomg, with his dress all awry, 
with his eyes askant, and with a rakish air, having made himself drunk 
betimes^ come rolling in, crjring: "Which is Mr. Ti, who is come to our 
ancient city and place to play the hero? how is it he did not &vour me with 
a visit?" Ti was just then standing up, preparing to salute him, hat when he 
saw that his expressions were uncivil, he drew himself up and replied : " Your 
humble servant's name is Ti Cing-aang, I was ignorant that you. Sir, wished 
to meet me ; pray what are your conmiands?" Cha/ng still made no bow, hU, 
looking straight at Ti, he stared and stared again ; then, bursting into a loud 
laugh, he said : " Why I expected to find Mr. Ti a seven-headed and eight- 
hearted Chinaman, and behold he has fine blue eyes and a pale countenance, 
just like a girl. I believe he is a mere effeminate, and bye and bye we will 
say more about it, but first let us try his capacity for wine and see what it is.** 
They all heard and praised the plan highly, saying : " Mr. Chmig speaks well, 
with the real spirit of a great hero!'* Then they proposed a bumper to be 
drained, and when it was drained they raised the empty oup to show that it 
was dry. Ti, seeing that they drained theirs without being the worse for it, 
had no alternative but, perforce, to drink off his own. Chcmg said : " Come 
now, that's friendly I*' and called the attendants to refill the cups. But Ti 
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j. 29. tail: ''Siail-tt ts&-kih H yiu pet Wdng-htUng adn-^uSn^y JA-hHUig 

k. 13. 8dn^hdng,/ang ts'at yiH Jcup^ ch^ng-hiung yUsh&ng, Tsihirlulmg 

k. 26. yih hien," Chdng-tau : '' Ki Wdng, LI, dr-hiung k'U liSn sdn-^angf 

I. 9. hd ta siah-ti yaH yl shdng ^r da? — shi Icl naiirii Hail/ taUng^ 

L 25. shea jin chi k'lf^* C/idng pUn mwdnrlien t*an-nii tail: *^ Kidng' 

m. 7. mtng tui-yin ngd k'l4iail, nl jH-hd pH-k'l f vi^-fx vd % JdtLng U% ngd 

m. 25. mo ? '* Ti yi-sht tsui-ti shin tu yuhi-liait, kau-chd i-tei^, chS yaHiri^eA 

n. 12. tad: ** K'i-ti-pien, k*l; k't-pd'H-pien, pU-k'l; yiil shln-md JciAngf^ 

n. 27. Chang-tau: " Che pet-taiU, n\ kdn pH k'i m6?" Ti tad: ''FO^sir 

o. IX. Clidng td-nd tad: ''^l tmng kdn tad ngd Shdnriung lai chuodng- 

o. 24. k*idng. Nl pHr-Jcl ngd chi-pet-teiil ngd picn yau n\ Jci liail 1c UT^ 

12. Extract from the Hau-Jcid ch/uhi (5), y. native text, page 12. 

a. 9. Yin nd'k'l nd, pel tairl lai chad chd Ti kid-t'ed kid-4ien, chi yi-kicni'. 

a. 26. Tlf ml-jen tsUi-liail, etnrsJidng kid-wdn mtng-pd, Yirki kUti hd-stng 

b. 13. Ivodn-pUng; yln tsidng-tsiil tu ki-slng-liail ; wdng-Ciad k'ishin lat, 

b. 27. tsidng Chang yl pd, chad chUjaU liait lidngjaU tad: ^'Tmngkdn tail 
c 1 1 . hil-t'ed sluing lat, stng si I " Chang td kiau tad : " Nl kd,n tdk ngd fn6 f " 

c. 26. Ti pien yl-ch^ng tad: " Td nl pien tsang-md?^^ Kwh ts*ai hwd-Uiii: 

d. 10. " Hait-i lid yln, nal kdn i-tsiit sd y^I hwa\ kwdn m4>n puryad tteil- 

d. 26. liah! tsi^ td t'd ko tsitl-slng 1^^ Tsail lidng sidng tseU-cKH ts*irpd4c6 

e. II. td-hdn. Ti siad-yl-siad tad : '^ Yi-k'idn/ung keUI tsang-kdn lat let 

e. 26. jtn!" Yin yl-sheU chij^hu Clidng pd-fdng, yisheil tsidng tat-tsz yi- 

f. 1 1, hien nd sie hiad-chdn todn-chdn, td-Jan yl-ti. Shwul-yun kang tseiirtad 
£27. shui-pien, p't Tl chi yl-Ciil tad: '^ K'dn Shtmil siati-tsie Jan-shdng^ 

g. II. jad nl; td tsail t*iil-ti-k*u, yiil chdng y^iin-kin ti-tau ti shdng; pd 
g. 28. pil-k*l-4at. Ti tsidng Chdng t't tsidng k'l-lat chi yi-sheU sadrii chung^ 
h. 15. jin tung-tad-sl-iaal. Clidng yuhi'shi ko si-di, niil hwd tsiil hiung hU 
Li. tl mtodn-Jceil kiau-tad: " Td-kid pd^yad tdng-^heUI yiil hwd hail' 
L 15. kidngf^^ Tl tad: '^ Md shin htvd kidng; chi luiil-hail sung ngd dCH 
i. 28. k*U, pien wdn si tsiu^n hid, J 6 yad kiuefnrlid^ kiau nl jinrjin tu s&P 
j. 14. Chdng liSn-lien ying-chtng tad : *^Ngd sung nil Ngd sdng nl/" Fdng 
j. 27. Tl tsidng Chdng /dng-ptng, chdn v)^n-liail yl-sheil t'i-cJid tsi-pd4iail 
k. 1 2. ch'H-lai, chdng-jtn yin tsang-tsang k'dn, chd-k'i €trpi^*lng, yid pd kdn 
k. 28. slidng-ts'ieny cJii-hail tsal-p'dng shu^d-ngdng-hwd, tad : " Kdn tsang 

KiU-pi'Sdng (10. a. 10) is a cake used in the fennentation of wine. Pisdng refen pro- 
bably to the sprouting of the grain from which the liquor is made ; and this whole exprea- 
sion seems to be used here, by metonomy, for the wine itself just as John JBarle^com is 
employed in our own language for ale or beer. 

Nl yl-pei, ngd yX-chdn (10. a. 26) is a graphic form of expression, perhaps the proper 
form for inviting another to take wine, in pledging one another. Pwdn-tkdng (10. b. 9), 
lit. 'half the forenoon/ consequently 'three hours.' Observe that ching, when used for 
'just as/ takes the second place when the subject of the sentence is mentioned (cf. 10. b. 12). 
The polite expression in 10. e. 17 — 24. is hard to translate into English, but the version 
we have given conveys very nearly the signification intended in the original. 
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lludaimed : '* Your humble servant has been sitting a long time, and has just 
Itovr taken three cups with Mr. Wang, three cups with Mr. Li, and now one 
iifp with you^ Sir ; my shallow capacity has a limit." Chomg replied : '' Having 
lilrgrn three cups with each of our brethren, Wcmg and Li, why with me, only 
tee cup and then stop) This is to insult me ! I have never yet been insulted 
hf any body ! " He then swelled with suppressed rage, and said : " Apologise 
kjr drinking in reply to me! Why don't you drink? Surely you intend to 
insnlt me excessively, don't youl" Ti now being nearly overcome with what 
he had drunk, leaned back in his chair and, shaking his head, exclaimed : 
^ When it is convenient to drink, then I drink ; when it is not convenient to 
drink, I won't drink; where is the excessive insult?" Chang said: "This cup 
of wine will you dare not to drink it?" Tl said : " I won't drink it!" Cluing, 
in a great rage, cried : " Why do you dare to come to our Shan-tung to show 
these airs; if you will not drink this cup of wine of mine, I will make you 
drink it" 

nundatian qfthejEaetract/rom the Haurk'iH chukn (5), t;. native text, page 12. 

^e then took up the cup of wine and dashed it completely over the head 
and &ce of Tly who, although in a state of intoxication, yet had his wits about 
bun. Suddenly his ardent temper was roused, and all confusion of mind was 
and, as far as the wine went, he was sobered. He jumped up in 
instant and, having seized Chang with a firm grasp, he swung him round 
twice, saying: " How dare you venture to come, seeking death, with a tiger?" 
Chang, with a loud voice, cried: "Do you dare to strike me?" Ti, then 
giving him a slap, replied : " If I strike you, what then?" Ktvo then put in a 
word: "A fine idea to stay drinking, and then, relying on the wine, to make 
a disturbance !— quickly shut the door and let no one go out ! Then beat him 
ontil he is sober!" At once from two adjacent rooms came forth seven or 
eight strong fellows. But Ti, with a smile, said : " You pack of mad dogs, 
how dare you come to insult a man ! " Then with one hand he gripped tightly 
hold of Chang and with the other he lifted the whole table of refreshments 
and scattered them on the ground. Shul-yiln just then having approached 
him, was pushed by Ti with the words : " Having a regard for your niece I 
spare you a little :" as he hurled him several feet away, where he fell sprawling 
on the ground unable to rise. Ti then took Chang, and with one hand sweep- 
ing him round, he scattered them all in every direction. Now Ch^jmg, who was 
a man of vicious habits and was enervated with wine and debauchery, cried out 
with all his might : " Every one be still ! — ^we will hold a parley !" Ti replied : 
'' There is no need of that ; only show me out, and then a host of troubles 
will be avoided ; but if you should force me to remain, I will be the death of 
every one of you!'* Chcmg then repeatedly answered : " I'll show you out! — 
111 show you out!" Then Ti took Chamg and set him up, and having placed 
him firmly upon his legs, with one hand he held him and marched out, while 
the rest fiercely looked on and angrily stood forward, but not daring to 
advance^ they merely uttered aside their boasts, saying : " How dare he thus 

PART II. H 




la Extnet &WI dw Sinra-^ dmim (iX r. aMm Uxt, p^e 13. 
».A ya Wfa Bitej, iwrfw M* kiOm ftbt ytt y<Jj>a-Mj.g /.'6-toJtf (rf<l 

K iL y*-< K »J JToii^, M HI kiaa t'A Ui,, KaS-Jcid. ffrtl-tat _fil-M fih 1 
Uiaif kt^tU nA-Cirf k'i-lmA Moii |r'ili>y t'iht Uit-U Jin j«iwiiA1d \ 

d. ■«. flfaf. ^"^i' ■*^> J^**- f^ il* <A'i>t, I'lln, is, ici^, U'i-lJidMf, iU- 
y^iv, w 'aw y f J, ■rfi »-dUrt,- yl Ad-YuMin AtJ MmA J Wi-fi; jH t^RJt*- 

K-ij. i4>-ett^fa^*( wy dtey K *iy, Kft^f pd Inrgi; eAf tmi Tat(r^ff, 

Ig. I. yd; p 1 f a>-W* rai-ZHng/b-Ii toA-UoA yt-tAt ie^n-cAmfiv A-9<tajl 
ig. U. j^ Kai-i'ii hodtMiA p-^la <h'u£» <A<h; «Al |>'«( cVa4»al>M>M 

H. 19. urO-t'au noi-L\ rk/-U Uit IlKoi-n Lfn-Airai ,fieu t'eH-pdn yi-i^ jt'dl 

L 6. tu-/d,ig H Mia JiOt* LiA Td-Ui^, ming-htoim IAA Hki^cmin. 7*4 ' 

i 10. jAng-gSng ektiin ka& «i i'i yftttjr hUn-^n (Aad nd Af^ttn^ yfi U U 

j. 6. £(in-<*i. iTail-A'itl <'«d UM^ Ztd T6-Ung kid yl-tAw jaM-m«n. 

foimal expreariona for the«e Dotiona. Tbc; an aaitai ia vat axpraaioii in S. d. il — 16^ 
trad ie m both placea thrown iDto the pontioD of mn attribute; mud, thon^ Uw ten J 
the aentence csDoot be preaerred, the force of it wUl be bmUt aeen in eerch ewe. 

fail ylng triin jln-vi/ (lo. j. it) i« • coinbmatioD of irony and ODntcOipt. CU in tti 
deacription of Mr. Chang (1 1. b. 35; c. 3; uid a 9) i« the [ffoper aozilisiT Torti (bCi Alt 
197 of Part I) to fonn the past tense or past participle; it it, howarer, tm^Mntijumi 
where, in •ome binguagea, no past tense woold be emplojed, bat only the 'hiatorieal'iM- 
tent. Tbe above paasagea nu; be tnnalated b; having, or bting ao uid so, M ia *B 
abwildte clanse. 

SJtwfi)-Ati ehuen (13. a. i— j). The student may nftrtopa^fe 171^ the Inbednetktt ts 
the Chrestomath; for a few notes on this work. Tbe title of it does not oleariy inTHcrtt 
the nature of its contents, wliich are of a very varied aharactcr; but it rnnrnjn sn sHiiliW 
to a stoiy in the Shiking, where a certtun ancient prince is said to have esc^wdwith -f t 
ef hi* loyal (bllDwen from a borde of Tartan. The events narrated in this novel ai« so ftr 
■f milar to his adventaree in, that they treat of the troables which arose ont of the wars wfaidi 
happened in China at the end of tbe £u«9 dynasty {A. D. ii8i>. (pt. Bemt, le Side ia 
Tont'h p. III.) The style of this work is pecnliar, and cannot ba daanad a good qtaeigHB 
fcr(mlt*Uon. IliecoQstruetionof thesentenoeabowerer, and thexiaaof ^^n^itktepaiv 
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^ mt Tidentljl bat let him go, we shall soon see his loftiness brought down ! " 
iign only made as though he heard them not, but keeping fast hold of Ghang 
:im walked with him out at the front door ; then, haying loosed his grasp of 
=|ttniy he said : " I will trouble you, Mr. Chang, to return and tell your friends, 
^lifetty with an inch of steel in my hand, I, Tl Chung-yH, even though amidst 
troops of cavalry, would not permit any one to stop my exit, — how much less 
Ekely is it that three or four drunken and profligate rascals, with the help of 
A dozen fellows, should beard the tiger in his fury! What a piece of folly!" 
So saying, he raised his hands, ceremoniously bowed, and then strode home- 
wards. 

Trwndation of the Bxtraci/rom the Shwili-hU chuen (i), v. native text, page 1 3. 

History of the Kiver's banks, or Stories of Banditti 

It flaid that in the time of the Emperor Chi't»ung of the ancient Sung 
dynasty, at a period remote from the days of his celestial majesty Jin-tsung^ 
tliere lived in the eastern capital, Kairfung fu in the Pien-liwng garrison, a 
dimpated youth belonging to a decayed family, of the name of Kau. He was 
tba second son, and consequently he had not for himself any of the family fortune, 
bat he was clever in the use of the spear and the cudgel, and very expert at 
Idddng the foot-ball. The men of the metropolis did not call him Kau^ur 
(ku proper name), but, with freedom of speech, they all called him Kau-Jciu 
^' loot-bair), hence we see the cause of this character kiu (^bair) being 
attached to this man*s name ; so that it was changed thus : surname Kau, 
name K*iu, This man could play on wind instruments and stringed instru- 
ments ; he could sing and dance, fence and cudgel, and was fond of trifling 
amusements; he had* also studied in a desultory manner the Shi-king, 
the Shu-kingy and both prose and poetry; but as for deeds of kindness, 
justice, propriety, prudence, and fidelity, he knew just nothing ahovi them. 
He merely spent his time within and without the city, aiding idlers in 
their pursuits; and he formed a connection in this way with the son of an 
officer of superior rank, named Wam^, and helped him to spend his money. 
Every day brought with it a round of dissipation. But Wangle father wrote an 
accusation against him to the chief magistrate of the capital, and Kau-kHu was 
sentenced to twenty strokes on the back, and, besides that, to go into exile. 
All the inhabitants of the metropolis were forbidden to receive him into their 
houses to board or to lodge. Kau-Jciu having no other resource, just proceeded 
to Hwairsi; and having come to Linrhwai cheu, he repaired at once to a certain 
vagabond Chinaman, Liu TaAa/ng, who had opened a gambling-house, and went 
by the name of Liu Shi-kiuen, He took pleasure in receiving and feeding all 
idle loungers ; and had also invited, from all sides, the Chinamen engaged in 
the dykes and drains. Kau-lciu found a home in Liu Torlang'a family, where 
he r^nained three years. 

^ Cf. Pr^mare'B Noiitia Lingua Siniece, p. 140. 

H 2 



m. 7. 
m. 22. 
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j. 21. ffeMat Chi'tsung Tien-tai, yln pai Ndn-kiau kdmrUfu/ng fwA 
k. 5. yii sluinfdng kwdn yln td she t'ien-hid; n^ Kau-Jci'A tsai Lifirhwm 
k. 20. Cheu, yln a-liah alie-yiu tsUi-fdn, ai-lidng yad hwul Tung-king. Chi 
1. 5. Li4 Shi'kiuhi kid hd Tu7ig-king cKhiy4l Kln-Mng JcmH-IM Ucor 
L 2o. yd-pii'tl, Ihlng Tsidng-si shl tsin-si sie-liaii. yl-fang-shU-chA shedrM 
sie jin-si pw'dn-ch'cn tsl fd Kau-k'id hwiil Tung-king t'ed-p^n T4ng 
Tddng'8£ kid kwo-htod. Tdng-shi Kau-Uid ts'z4iail Li4 Tdrldng pd 
n. 7. sMjuj pail H,, It-liah Lin-hwai cheil i4l hwut-tau Tung-king king4at 
n. 23. Km4idng k*iad-hid Tdng-sdtig yd-kid, hid-liah che-fuT^-shU. TUng 
o. 7. Taidmj-si yl-kien Kau-k'id kdn-Hah Lid, Shi-kiuen latshU, t4f&-i'%l4\ 
o. 23. a'ln-ai tad : ** Clie Kau-kid ngd kid jd-hd gdn-M-te t*d f 

14. Extract from the ShioUi4iu chuhi (2), v. native text, page 14. 

a, 7. J6-8hi ko chl-cJihi^j laii-shi tl jtn, ko-i yung t'd tsai kid cKH-jiy y^ 

a. 25. kiad Itat-dr-mdn hid sie hail; t'd ki6shi ko pdng4ii^n t\ p*6'ld-hd, mH 

b. 13. sin4ihig t1 j*tn; yl-tsi^ tdng-tsu yiU kto6-Jcin4aty pt-twdnrp^ ^ jl«, 

b. 30. kid-sing pl-pd-k*hng kal. Jo lid chu tsai kidrchung, tau-ye-ti ha%4^r- 

c. 17. mdn pil4n6 hau4iatl, t^i pushed lid t'd yid p'l-pH-kwo Lid Td4dng 

d. 4. mien-pV Tdng-sht cM-te kiuen tsi^ hiDdn-t*ien4il4i sidng4id tsai kid 

d. 20. sil4il; niel-jl tsih-shl, kivdn tai chu4iah shl sdjl, T'dng Tsidng-si si- 

e. 7. lidng-cKa yl-k64d sd-tsidng cKd yl-t'au %-fd, sQ4iaU yl-fung shU- 

e. 24. kien, tili Kaii-k'id shwd-tad : ^^ Siatt-jtn kiu-hid, 'ytng-hd chl ktodng, 

f. 8. chadjrn pd lidng,' k'hng hed imVliah (sil4iid iigd chuen tsien tsU-hid 

f. 23. yii Siah-su II id-si, chii ; kih-Jied y^ tS-ko ch'd-shin. TsU-hid i-niii 

g. 10. j44i6f'' Kaii-k'id td4ii^ sieliail Tung Tsidng-si. Tdng Tsidng-si 
g. 24. shi ko-jin tsidng-cJio shfi-kien y\n-lXng Kaii-k'id king-tau Hi6^ fil^ 
h. 10. nill, Mdn-li chu en pail Siah-su II{<^-s£. Ch'it-lad kien-liail Kaii-k'id 
h. 25. k'dfi-liail shii, chl-tad Kaii-k'id yuen-lat shi pdng-hien Jed-ldng tljtn^ 
i. 1 1, sin-hid sidtuj-tad : ^^Xgo chc-li jd-h6 gdn chd-te t'd f — pd-jd ts6 k6 jtn- 
i. 29. ts'ing, — tsien t'd kUfh-mh Wdng Tshi-liii /il4iy ts6 kb-tsin siit-jtn; 
j. 15. tu hwdn t'd tso Siaii-wdng Tii T'ai-wei t'd jnen hl-htvdn che-ydng-fl 
k. 1. jtn" Tdng-sht ?aoiii4iail Tdiig Tsidng-si shU-chd lid KaU-kiH tsai 

tides, as markH of the sequence of clauses, are good and worthy of the student's observation : 
(cf. p. 14. a. and b.) He should also notice the frequent union of two syllables, of like 
signification, to make one word, even among the particles: (cf. 13. c. 27; 14. b. 17; 
14. 1. 17 ; and often.) 

Pi4n-lldng (13. a. 29) was the ancient name of Kai-fdng f%L. 

Jtnl-ll-chi-sin (13. e. 16 — 20), 'kindness, justice, propriety, prudence, and fidelity/ are 
the cardinal virtues among the Chinese. 

YttSn-wal (13. f. 16) is the title of an officer of the fifth rank. 

The advanced student will observe that many phrases in the Shwiii-hH differ firom those 
in use at present: (cf. altl-tsiia 13. f. 20.) The use of pet or|>( (13. g. 2) to make a passive 
form of the verb is not unfrequent : (cf. 14. b. 25.) 

The expression adnwd lid,nij-th6 (13. f. 24) cannot be literally translated so as to convey 
the sense, which is a sort of euphemism for a dissolute way of life. The following phrase 
/tin// hwd-8iih-yUh (13. f. 28) has also a similar signification, for the words 'wind, flowers, 
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After a time his celestial majesty, ChS-tsung, when he worshipped in Ncm- 
being moved with gratitude for the propitious winds and the genial rain, 
then extended his fftvour, and sent a general pardon throughout the empire. 
Our KavrUiuy in Linrhwai cheu, took advantage of the amnesty, and contem- 
plttted returning to the capital. Note this Liu Shi-kitten had, in the metro- 
politaa city of Tung-king, at the foot of the Kin-liang (* Golden-beam') bridge, 
keeping an apothecary's shop, a relative namfied Tung Tsiang-sz. So, having 
written a letter of introduction, he collected a few things, with some money 
fiir the journey, and presented them to Kau-k'iu, bidding him on his return 
to Ttmg-king to seek a home in the family of Tung Tsiang-sz. Then Kaur- 
J^iUf having taken leave of Liu Ta-lang and shouldered his bundle, departed 
from Lin-kvoai cheu, and by easy stages returned to Tung-king. He drew 
near to the foot of the Kin-liang bridge, and when he had arrived at the 
apothecary's shop belonging to Tung, he presented his letter of introduction 
to Tung Tsiaiig-sz. Directly Tung saw Kau-Uiu and had glanced over Liu 
Shi-kiuen^a letter, he thought within himself, saying : " How can I receive this 
Kaiur-Jciu into my family? 

TranalcUion of the Extract from the Shuml-hil chuen (2), v. native text, page 14. 

If indeed he were an honest man and sincere in purpose, he might be 
nsefiil in going in and out of the house, and also in teaching the children some 
good things ; but the fact is, he has been an associate of idlers, he is of a bankrupt 
lioiise, and a man of no principle ; — and besides, those who have been offenders, 
end have been cut off from society, certainly will not change their former dis- 
positions. If he remain in my family, he will subvert the good principles 
of my children, and teach them nothing good; and if I do not treat him 
eiyiUy and keep him, it will be about equal to brushing the skin off my 
friend Liu Ta-kmg*8 face." Then he just considered within himself, and, by 
way of pleasing both parties, he received Kau-Uiu into his family to take up 
bis abode, daily gave him wine and food, and treated him well for a fortnight. 
At last Tung Tsiang-sz meditated a way out of this awkward business; 
be took out a new suit of clothes ; and, having written a letter, he addressed 
himself to Ka/UrUiu, saying : " My poor family, like the light of the glow- 
worm's fire, cannot make any body illustrious; and I am afraid that bye 
and bye it will be injurious to you. Sir. But I will recommend you, Sir, to 
Dr. Siaursu, and affcer a time you will obtain promotion. What do you think 
of ibis, Sir?" KaurUiu was much pleased, and thanked Tung Tsiang-sz. The 
latter then sent a messenger to take the letter and to direct Kau-k'iu to the 
Doctor's mansion. The porter announced his arrival to Dr. Siau-su, who 
came forth to see him. But when he had read the letter, and knew that 
KofUrUiu was originally an idle vagabond, he communed with himself, thus : 
"How shall I manage in treating this man? — but it will be best to appear 
friendly, and I can recommend him to go to the palace of the Emperor's son-in- 
law Wang Tsinrliu, to be a private attendant on the Governor SiaurUHing; — he 
is fond of such men." He then replied to Tung Tsictng-sz's letter, and kept 
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k. 15. /tWi ehu'liait yi-yS. Tsi^i tU^icvU yl-fung tk^ Ming, M kUn iAi 
L a. jin, sdng Kau-k'iH JcU n^ SiaU-todng TH T'aUo^ chU, Chi TTn^rMtA 
L17. na\-8hif CJi^-tsung Htodng-ti mi-fu, Shin-tsung ffwdng-H tl fk-'mk 
m. a. T*d hl-gai/utig-lidjin-tcily chintj ydny cke-ydng tljtn; yi-kUnStak- 
m. 18. 8U IIid-8£ chai'jin dii shfl, sung che Kau-JciH lat, pai kien-liail, pirn- 
n. 4. hly 8ui tal si^ hwui'shii, sheu-liU Kau-k'itl tsai fU-niii ts6 k6 tsin-nii, 
n. a I. Tai'tsh Kau-k^iA tswd^tst tsai Wdng Tu-voei fiX-chung cKH-ji jH i'Ung 

0. 7. kidrjtn yi-pdn; Tsi-kU tad ji yuen jl 8U jt tain jl kin, HnoH yl-ji 
a 35. Siail'fffdng, Tu T*ai-toei, Uing- 

15. Extract from the Shwiii-hiji chuin (3), v. native text, page 15. 

a. I. tdn sdnff-ahin /an'/d /h-cJiung dn-p*ai yhi-ySn chuen tstng siau'4n^ 

a. 16. Ttodn-tvdiig. CJt€ Twdn-^uodng nal-sht Shln-tsung l^ihirtsz H 6Al-yl 

a. 30. ts^f Chi-tsung Hwdjig^ti yU tl, kien dicing tung kidy pat luvd kii)t td- 

b. 15. wdng ; shi ko tsung-ming tsiuiv-nah jinrvrd, fed-4dng ts^-ti nUfnJung- 

b. 30. pdng-hi^n chi si, wil yl-pdn pH-hiaU, ivd yi-pdn p^kumiy hang w4 yf- 

c. 17. pan pd-gai, ju kin-kin shU-hwd wd-sd-pd-Vung ; tl-k^iH, ti^4dn^ pUnr 

d. 4. chit t*{ad~sz; cKiu, tdn, ko wU, tsi pd-pl-shwd. Tdng^t Wdng Tu^wei 

d. ai. fh-chCing, hwat pi yen^en, shwni Id kU^pi tslng Twdri-wdng ku-chung 

e. 6. tso^ing, T'ai-tvei lui-sz sidng-pel; tsid tsin sd-pei, $hUkung lihng 

e. a I. t*ad, ivd Tiodn-^odng k'l-shin tshuf-slieu, gah-lat 8hU-yu€n-4l ; skaik-^ 

f. 6. nidng-kien shO-lid'shdng y1 tiii /jr-ydng chl yd ni^n ch'ing. Chin-dil 

f. 22. 8z-tsz kl-shl tso-tl Jiah si-k'iad llng-ldng. Twdn-wdng nd-lcX sz-tsz 

g. 9. pd-ld shed, k'au-liad yl-Incut, tad had. Wdng Tu-wei, kien Twdn- 
g. 23. wdfig sin-galy pien shwo-tau : " Tsai yiit yl-ko yd-lung pi-kid, y^-^shi 
h. 9. che-ko tsidng-jm yl-sJied tso-ti, ki6 pd tsai shed-t'ed; ming-jl tsU hat 
h. 26. yi-ping sidng^dng.'' Ttvdn-wdng td-hl tad sin sie htd-i sidng, nd pi' 
i, 12. kd pl'shi kang-mimi. Wdtuj Tu-icet tad: " Ming-jl tsu-^CH-lai, 
L a6. sdng chi kdiuf-chdngj pien kien l^wdn-wdng yid siS-liail lidng-ko, i- 
j. 10. k'id jl si yhv^yen chi mu tsin tsUi Jang sdn. — Twdn-wdng sidng-p^^ 
j. 26. hwut kung Iciidiad. Ts'i-ji JSiaii wdng, Tu T*ai-\JDei ts^u-cKH yH-hdng 
k. II. pl-kid h6 Ii<t7ig-k6 chin-chl yd sz-tsz, cho yl-ko siad-'kin fid-tsz ching* 
k. a9. liady ydng hwdng-lo jxtu-fd i)au-4iad, sie-liad y^-fung shil cJCtng, kid 

1. 14. shl KaU'k*id sung-k'u. Kau-kUd ling^iail Wdng Tu-wti kiunrchX 
1. 28. tsidng-clio lidng-pdn yd wdn k'i hwat'^hung, ch'iil-chd shUn^'ing, king- 
m. 12. t'ed Ttodn-wdng kdwj-chiing, lat; pd mdnnhwdn-li chuht-pain yd 

snow, moon/ frequently imply * an unrestrained and gay career of pleasure:' (cf. 14. m. 5. 
and fdirldng 13. b. 8.) 

The word IJdn * is frequently used to designate ' natives of China/ espeoially snch as 
are brave and manly, like the word Briton in English: (v. 13. j. 6 ; also la. e. la.) 

Fu-md (14. j. 3), * son-in-law of the Emperor,' appears to be used as a title (cf. 15. a, a4), 
and ttU-fU (16. g. 28), ' brother-in-law,' is used in speaking of another in the third person, 
for mi'fU (14. 1. 23). 
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'tu in his mansion for the night. The next day he wrote a letter of 
BMommendation, and sent it by a business-like man, who was to guide Kau- 
V4m to the mansion of the Qovemor Siavr^waiig, Now this Qovemor was a 
)miher-in-Iaw of the Emperor Chi-48ungy and a son-in-law of the Emperor 
Shin-tsung. He was very fond of elegant and rare men and things, and espe- 
mlly of such men as our hero. As soon as he saw Dr. Siaiu-su's messenger 
bearing a letter and introducing Kaurk*iu, he bowed and was pleased; and, 
having at once written a reply, he received KavrUiu into his house as a private 
attendant. From this time forward Kau-k'iu was treated in Governor Wang*s 
mansion just as one of the family, and thus on all occasions. Now it hap- 
pened one day that the Governor, 

TfxmdcUion of the Extract from the ShwiMi^ chiien (3), v. native teoct, page 1 5. 

Siau-wang, on the occasion of the celebration of his birthday, ordered a ban- 
quet to be held in his palace, to which he invited his brother-in-law Prince Tfvan, 
Now this Prince Twan was the eleventh son of the Emperor Shin-tsungy and 
the younger brother of the Emperor Chi-tsung. He had the supervision of the 
ehariots and the standards of war, and he had the title of viceroy. He was a 
man of intelligence and beauty, and was acquainted with all the gay and 
friYolouB people of the age ; for gallantry and knowledge of the world there 
was not his equal. Music, literature, and painting he had thoroughly investi- 
gatedy and it would be superfluous to speak of his powers in kicking foot-ball, 
playing on the guitar, carviug, netting, and the other accomplishments of 
ginging and dancing. On the appointed day, the Prince came to the Governor's 
mansion, where the feast was prepared Having invited Prince Twan to be 
seated at the head of the table, the Governor took the opposite end. After 
the wine had gone round several times, and ten courses had been despatched. 
Prince Twan, on rising to wash his hands, accidently entered the library, 
wheres, on a book-shelf, suddenly his eye fell on a pair of beautifully wrought 
ornaments representing two lions in jade-stone. They were ornamental papers 
weights, very finely carved and curiously figured with dragons. Prince Twan 
took up the lions and held them in his hands, while he kept admiring them, 
and saying that they were beautiful. Siaurvmng, seeing that Prince Twan 
liked them, (then) said : '* I have besides these a pencil-stand in jade wrought 
with dragons, made by the same artist, but just now it is not at hand ; to- 
morrow I will find it and send it to the palace.'' Then Prince Ttoan having 
thanked him again and again, they returned to the saloon, where, after further 
carousal, they separated. — Ttoan-tiKmg having departed, returned to his palace, 
and on the following day Sia/Urioangy the Governor, took out the ornamented 
pencil-stand of jade and, with the two paper-weights, — the lions of the same 
material, — he placed it in a little silver casket; and, having wrapped the 
whole in a handkerchief of yellow gauze, he wrote a letter, which he sent Kaur 
Jciu to deliver. Kau-lciuj having received Governor Wam/^s orders, took the 
two precious articles, and with the letter in his pocket, he proceeded to Prince 
TwoflfCs palace. The keeper^of the gate announced him to the steward, who 
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Jfd »^ f^a^Umf tiit tal, u4m . ■' Xi-M nUi A 

14. Emaet frdn 1^ Sm i t k » nUnt <4>, r. EMOm- text, p«ge 
*.t. "aii^jai jrU-4ite.' r^t^iMMg gi»-taa i'Ib^-m^h. fd^itt 

a.u- CA^^u i^ rbj« iiifaf r*< tat >i»«u rsnfj^ t»m dr*i» 

en. It'< FU'«4. i:>»^.4 ^«nUtai iN< UA M*««^-dkal>y, ft 
«t«. If'Av^ r»^k«i <i£4«i yiL £f fw^M^MA^ya-McUy^lM- 
«. A r^mMr^m^. Twm» wfcy Kfii Brt <tf41, jncM u^n fad.- ".Vi ul 

t M. .dUa /!>/' Ar«»^.4 \ 'i I J rr aw i w ^ ju a ted- "^Sofr^ «(( rj<f 

t x«. T'm-^<A tdtmwmi, Jut HHfJSm «U B»g M rtby Hfibiy p«b« jit^t<Ui\ 
g. M. U < ifa*»ni rrf M<i» inA Jta-tXtag UaUtte patJkdng." Two*- 
g. ij. wfav «*fav^ 'mA Inf.- - Tti^a <*-», >M>i iiK^^K.- A'»fi^<l 

k M. wSm-tf IS tl yi i-Amf &nt hram ^km-tuiA Pu. Si r«m-infii^ Ia) 

L ;. p«-n 5«J'i UA^ ; Hi nm-tr^n £aa-l'ia ta<i : " SI eii-la! Atnii-A 

Lu. it-i'iA. •! fed« r«S dLuf*^/" A'aM-l-'i'ii yi« <Ani htvi-JgH tat. 

j.t, '^iaA-O h'* fi tti KaJ-fii, kit fitrfa fl f^ tj pat" TtcaffvAng M: 

J. at. * ir«A .' »t fit* tm fk'6ng lal (1 ^i-kid<ag ik>r%L" Sau-k'H fxri Ml; 

k. 5. -^ £mA A M AJ tAmg-gdmg JIm, kAm yi yon Wdng Auf £til/'' 7^i»- 

k. 19. tnli^ bti : ~ CV~tki («'Njntii M mtmg lorf ('Mw-Atif yvin, tdn t'i U 

L4. Aattgr Kaii^'iiUaipalUti: " Tmng iAii !' Saft-Mwiit v)i~U'i hai- 

L ir. l/i. Tieaifwditg tiitff-yai I'd ('i. Kau-k'ii dti-a t'e£~t'ea tii-ue, 

m. 1. kita-*i-Aid, U'at t'i ii-iia. Ttcdn-viiig kS t»'al; Kau-t'ii eM-ti pi 

m. 19. pfng-^iitg pdH-td lu M ek'i-iatjiinff:flimg. nron-Kdn^ nd aU»^ 

n. 4. mii-jfdmg, tki Ifi-i'ii yi-«i p'iai-tiau nien tiat «A i w >AAig fi TWm- 

n. 19. mtHif Id-Ai ttH-ti i'dnff/ditg Aau-^'ii /ueui/ii i'u, (n'tf UA ttai tung- 

o. 5. tAiiHff kti yi-yi. Tm's^ p'at k6 yh*-iunii chum Ulrig W&ng TitvA 

a iol kamf-tAumfjii yrn. 

"But ntB of May*, tat 'that,' ii &vquait, espsisBllj in tba phraiM U/t^ji 'OD that d^' 
MhI W^-iU 'at tliat time:' tct 13. m. i;: 14. k. i; if. d. 16.) 

llta ■ceomnlktiDO of kttributes and epitlieta lor Boau D > dunctentic of Uw «^of 
HimSKrm-k*: e.g. fe6-Ul^gp'^-^t*tttt^{Ii.^i.i—n)■. (cC 1J.L13— 17; 13. L 14— 11; 
and M-dCbig Uii^a Kjtu 14. a. i»-ts.) 
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•oon came out and asked, ''From whose mansion do you comel" Kau-k*iu, 
luning paid his respects, replied : *' I am from Son-in-law Wang's bouse, and 
mm oome to present some precious, articles of vertu to His Highness." The 
■toward said : " He is down in the court of the palace, kicking foot-ball with 
oiher members of the imperial fiamily ; — go over there." Kau-UiH said : 

Trandation of the ExtrcLct from the ShvyHl-hu ch/uen (4), v, native text, page 1 6. 

"I will trouble you, Sir, to show me the way." Then the steward showed 
lum to the door of the court. While KavrJciu was looking on, he saw Prince 
AfMm> having a turban of the T^amg dynasty, made of soft gauze, upon his head ; 
lie wore a nankeen vest embroidered with dragons, and adorned with streamers 
of fine muslin, with embroidered lappets turned down in front, but loosely 
adjusted on the side of his dress. On his feet were boots elegantly adorned 
with gold thread and the flying phoenix. Three or four members of the 
imperial &mily were assisting him to play at foot-ball, and therefore Kavr-Jciu 
dared not to cross over to him^ but he stood waiting behind the attendants. 
Now it happened that KavrJeiu had some experience at foot-ball, and 
wlien the ball arose from the ground and Prince Twan fiEdled to receive it 
welly it fell towards the crowd at the side of Ka/w-Jciu, As he saw the ball 
4wniing, in a moment he boldly gave it a magnificent kick and sent it back 
Bffka to Prince Twam, When Prince Tioan saw it, he was greatly pleased, 
and at onoe asked, saying: ''Who are you?" Kavrk*iu came forward and, 
kneeling, said : '' Your humble servant is Governor Wamg^s private attendant, 
I have received some precious articles to present to Your Highness, and I have 
% letter also with reference to these things." When Prince Twam, heard this, 
he smiled and said : '* My brother-in-law has truly great consideration for me ! " 
Ka/UrHiu then took out the letter and presented it, and Prince Tvoan having 
opened the casket and looked at the precious articles it contained, committed 
them unto an attendant; but before they were gone from his hand, he asked 
KoMrUw,^ saying: ''You know how to kick foot-ball, what is your name)" 
Kau-Joiu again made obeisance and said : " Your humble servant is called 
Ka/urKm^ and has had some inconsiderable experience in kicking foot-ball." 
nince T%o€m replied : " Very good ! Come down to the ground and have a 
game.*' KavrJciu bowed and said : " Your humble servant is a person of no 
rank, how can he presume to engage with Your Serene Highness ? " Prince Twa/n 
re{£ed : " That is, by classifying the clouds and associating great names, to 
make the world harmonise, but what objection is there to your kicking?" 
KoM^ciu again bowed and said : " fiow can I presume?" and after declining 
several times, Prince Twan insisted on his playing. So Kavrlciu just bowed 
hia head and asked pardon, and then, rising from his knees, he went down to 
the playing ground and took a few kicks. Prince Twa/n called to the people to 
atand back. KavrKw, only used his ordinary skill, but he displayed a refined 
and elegant deportment. Prince Twam» was pleased with his manner, and 
requested him to stay at his palace. The next day he prepared a great feast, 
to which he invited Governor Sia/urwang. 

PABT II. I 
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17. Extract from the Sdnrkw6 cAX (i), v. native text, page 17. 

a. 2. Sdn-kw6 cht. Tsi^-shtod Chang-jdng Ttodnrkwei hU-yikng Aau4i, 

a. 16. A? Chhi'HA Wdwj, inau-yen-t'a-hdy lien-y^ p^nrtseh Pl^mdng ihdn. 

b. I. ' Yd sun kdng shl-Jan, heu-mihi hdn shing td kujin-mh, kdn ehi tdng- 

b. 17. is ten Ilo-ndn Chunypu cJCuenrli M\n-kung, td hu: *' Yl-tti Atu 

c. I. tsekr CJidiig-jdng kien si k\, mi Ceil hd 4r 8Z. Ti yvL Chif^^ 

c. 16. Wdng, wi chl hU-shl, pil kdn kau-shlng,/ii yU hd pien, lwdn-i9*aU cfti 

d. 2. 7iui. Kiun-nid, si sdn k'u ktln, pH-cJii Ti chl sd-tsal Ti yi Wding 
d 18. fa-chi si-kang, Idshvnil yid hid./d cJiung ki nul, sidng-paii 4r k'Hy yiu 
®- 5- />*<^ i*^ chl'kid, t'mi-shhuj tsah-mdng chl chung; Chin-liU Wdng yu: 

e. 19. " Tsz kien pd-k'd kih4wdn, sil-pl sin hwd-ld, THrshi 4rjin i i wiang- 

f. 7. /U, pd shdng gdn pien, mtodjirti king-k), hhgdn chl chung, pitHkiin 

f. 22. hing4d; ching wH-nai-hd, hunl yiU li4-ytng tsiin-pi ch*ing4p*%iin, 

g. 6. ktvang nidng chad yau, chi tsai Ti-tsien /l-chtLcn ChinrliU Wdmg 
g. 1 9. y& : " Tsz t'ien Uh ngd hiungti y^, siii sUi ytng-hd 4r htng tnh^UUn 
h. 5. kien-id, hhvg chi tml kqng, tsU t*dng pHrndng htng, sh&n kdng pihi 
h. 19. kien yUUh Ti yh Wdng ng6 yU tsaU-tUl chl cJiung, Tsaii-Oa 
i. 4. ts'ihi-fiiien shl yl-so cJiicdng-yuenj chwdng-ch%i shi yd mdng lidng 
i. 1 7. hdng jl, chiii yU chxoang hed. K'lng-kid plrt ddkrhii, h£ hid kwdn 
j. 2. wdng-kien chiodng-hed tsah'tiil-shdng hdng-kwdng cKUng t^iin, 
j. 13. Hwdng-mdng wdfig shi, kid-shi 4r'jtn ng6 yU tsail^m-pwdn, Chwdng- 
j. 27. diii w4n yu: '' Ar shai^-mi^n shui-kid chl ts^T Ti pHrkdn ying; 
k II. Chln-liU Wdng dil Ti yu: " Tsz shi tdng-kln Hwdng-ti; Uad Shi- 
k. 25. cMng-shi chl Itodn, t^ail-ndn tau tsz; Wh nai Wdng H, Chinrlid Wdng 
1. 10. ye." Chxoang-chu td k'lng tsai ;?ol yi: ''Chin sienrchau Sz-t'd, T%*wr 
1. 24. li chl ti, Tsili-l yh. Ym kien Shl-clidfigshi mai-ktodn tel-Aien, ku yin 
m. II. yii-tsz.'' SUi /d Ti jl chwdng, kwel tsin tsiU-shl. — Kid-^hwd M\nr 

The appoaitional form of conBtmction U more frequent in the SkwUX-hilL than in the 
HaH-k'm. By the apposition&l form we mean to denote the aggregation of clauses, b^;in- 
ning with verbs which have no apparent subject, but they proceed (without any c<umecUve 
particle being used) to explain something in the preceding clause, and on this aooount we 
have designated them appottitional. 

The Sdn-kicd chi, or * History of the Three Kingdoms/ has been referred to in p. 16. of 
Part II. Sir John Davis speaks of the same work, in his book on the Chinese, as being 
"the only readable Chinese Chronicle ;" and he considers that it contains matter as likely 
to be genuine as the stories detailed in Livy. The style of this work is remarkable for its 
classic terseness, but it is without the adornment of particles to any great extent. A few 
are used ; but the sequence of clauses, which are generally of four or five cbaracten, 
suffice to show the connection and the mutual dependence of ideas. Absolute claoaes »re 
of frequent occurrence, and there is a general absence of pronouns and particles. Noimi 
and verbs form the staple material, by the different position of which the grammaticid 
relations are expressed. 

Tsii-Mhwif (17. a. 6) is the regular phrase for the beginning of a new chapter, and K9* 
ihwd (17. m. 22) for the resumption of a subject which was previously mentioned. ShoA 
(17. a. 14), 'few,* here means 'young,' the word niin, 'year,' being understood, or rather 
the §haA being put for the full phrase ahai^niSn (i 7. k. i) ; a part being used for the whole, 
which is a oommon rule in Chinese phraseology. This &ct should be bom in mind, 
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Trandaiian of the Extract Jrom the Sdnrkwd chi (i), v, native text, page 17. 

The History of the Three Kingdoms. 

The story goes on to say, that Cha/ng-jang and Ttoa/rirkwei, having with 
Tiolence laid hands upon the young Emperor and the Prince ChinAiu, rushed 
Uindly through the smoke and fire ; and, under cover of the night, fled to 
the Pir^mcmg mountain. About the third watch, voices were heard behind 
them, and a great multitude of horsemen pursued them. In the fore-fi*ont was 
Mm-hungy an official of the second class, from Ho-nan; with a loud voice he 
oried : " Ye obstinate rebels cease to run ! *' Cham^g-jangy seeing that the crisis 
bad arrived, inmiediately plunged into the river and died. The Emperor 
wtth the Prince Chin-liu, unconscious of the real stat^of things, and not 
daring to speak aloud, hid themselves among the tangled grass on the river's 
fcanlr The cavalry dispersed in all directions in the pursuit, without becom- 
ing acquainted with the Emperor's whereabouts. BiU the Emperor and the 
Frinee concealed themselves until the fourth watch, whe7i, as the dew was 
fclling, and they felt the cravings of hunger, they embraced each other and 
cried ; but fearing lest any one should find them out, they stifled their voices 
in the jungle ; then Prince Chin-lin said : '* In this place we cannot long beguile 
tiie time, we must seek for a means of saving our lives." Thereupon, having 
gizded up their clothes, they crawled up the side of the bank. The ground was 
all thick with prickly brambles, and, in the darkness, they could not see to walk 
the road. Just when they had no other resource, all at once there appeared 
innumerable swarm of fireflies streaming past ; the light shone splendidly, 
and they wheeled in their flight only before the Emperor. Prince Ohinrliu 
exclaimed : '' This is indeed Heaven assisting us, my brother ! " and forthwith 
they followed the fireflies' light and proceeded until shortly after they saw the 
road, and travelled upon it until the fifth watch. Then being footsore and 
not able to proceed, and seeing on a mountain side a heap of grass, the 
Emperor and the Prince lay down in the midst of it. I^^ow in the front of 
the heap was a farm, and the farmer was dreaming in the night that two red 
Bons had fallen at the back of his farm. Awaking in a fright he threw on 
his clothes, and, issuing from the house and scanning every side of it, he saw 
at the back of the fium, on the heap of grass, a red light shoot upwards to 
the sky. In a state of trepidation he went to look, and behold, there were the 
two UtUe fellows on the side of the grass heap. The farmer asked, saying : 
"You two youngsters, whose sons are youl" The Emperor not daring to 
repljy Prince Chin4iu, pointing to the Emperor, said : '* This is the present 
Emperor^ who, when the revolution of the ten Chang-shi broke out, fled, and 
with difficulty reached this place. I am the Prince junior, Prince Chin4iiL* 
The fanner, in alarm, bowed twice and said : ^* I am TsUi-i, the younger bro- 
ther of TtUi-Uy the Minister of Instruction during the late reign. Because I 
nwflie ten Cfhangshi selling office and envying good men, therefore I withdrew 
in private to this place." He then supported the Emperor to enter the fiEurm, and 
on hia knees presented wine and food. — But to return to the story : — Min-kung 

I 2 
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m. 25. kung kdn-shdng Ttadn-4noei, nd^hti w4n: '' rien^Uk M-tooif ** JTtMi 
n. 8. yen I t^. pwdiirlu sidng-$hl, pH^-chl hd wdng^ k^ng «•{{ thA Twimr 
n. 23. kwel, hien t'eA yU mh hidng-hid, fan ping Mi sdn Hn^mt T9i tt hi 
o. 9. ta shlng yi-ind siit Id chiii-^tn. Xgeh ehl Taiiui dvuAng; kiin iM- 
o. 25. kty u>4n chl. Kiing shtod tsidng-n. 

1^. Extract from the Sdnrkwd chi {2), ▼. native text, page 18. 

a. 2. TsuU yln Kdng kicn Tl Kiu7P<htn i*iing4ciL Kiing yu : 

a. 14. " Ktcd pa-k'd yl-ji wd kiHn, ta'ing Pirhid hwdn Tu." T/uW chwang- 

a. 29. shdng chi-yiil sed-^nd yi-pl; pi ytl Ti ahing, Kiing ytl ChinrUA Wdng^ 

b. 15. ku7ig-shtng yl-ifid, It chwdng 4^ king. FH-tad Bdn^ Sz-4*il Wdng^ 

b. 30. yun, T'ai'U>ei Ydng-piu, Tsd-hidn Kiad-^wH, — Sh4n YU-Ui^bng: 

c. 12. Yui'kiun Kiad-toei, — Chnd-^mtfig ; Hed-kiun KiaH^we^ — PaiSrtin; 
c 24. Chung-kitin Kiad-tDely — Yuen-sJt/ad; yH-^tngjin chdng, gdrpijinrmd; 

d. 8. tsi-ch^ kfi-kid, kiun-chtn kidi-k'U. Sien ahijtn tsidng Twdn4Mfei jAed- 

d. 2.^ klj todng khig-az had4ing ling-hwdn haii-md yi 1% kl CMn4iA Wdng 

e. 9. k'i'tsO, Tad-ti htodn king, ai^ slii Ld-ydng siaii-^ yotl, yH: **!% 

e. 24. /I Ti, Wdng ft Wdng; Tsien $htng iodn-kH tseU Fg-mdng/' ehUti 

f. 8. ko yhig k'i tsin, Kfl-kid king pd tad sd-U, hwd-kien tnng4e*i p4rji 
I 25. ch'in-tU che-t'ien, yi-cJu jtn-md tad-lat, Pi-kwdn M-td^ Ti yi td- 

g. 12. king. Yuen-shad tsed-md chUt w4n: '*H6-jinf" Sid-k't^ng^ yl- 
g. 26. t»idngfich%li-Bhlngw4n: '' Tienrtaz hd-isaiV Ti chhi-H pO-ndng 
h. II. y^n. Chhi4id Wdng f^nu\ hidng-tsien cJii yu: '' Lat-M hd^tnf* 
h. 25. Chd yu: '' Sl-lidng Tai-il, Tdng-chd y^." Chin-lid Wdng yA: "Jt^ 
i. 8. lai pah'kid ye f Jh fat kiH-kid yi r Chd ying yd : " Ti4ai paMkid.*" 
i. 24. Chm-lid yu: " Ki-lat pah-kid, Tien-tsz t^t-ts^, hd-pd hid-mdr Chd 
j. 10. td JdJig hvodng-Tndng hid-md, pal yU tad-tso. Chin-lid Wdng \ yhn 
j.25. fii^-vxi Tdng-chd. Tsi-tsu-chi-chung, ptng-wd sht-^; Chd gdn kt- 
k. 10. chl, i-huxit fi-ti chl L Shi jl hwdn kdng, kien hd t'ai-hed, kU-kd 
k. 2 7. t'dng-k'd kien-ti^n kdng dkiing pd kien liad cfCuhv4ewd-yd-9L Tdng-ahd 

because by this rule only can many expressions be understood which defy a literal 
rendering. 

Liin-ye (17. a. 24), lit. 'connecting night/ i. e. 'joining night to day/ becomes equiva- 
lent to our adverbial expression, day and night. The translations of titles of officers men- 
tioned in this work cannot, in all cases, be considered satis&ctoiy. The changes which 
have taken place in the Chinese political world at different periods, and the whimsical 
alterations in the names of offices, present great difficulties to an English translator. 

The use of yfi* (17. c. 26; 17. m. 11) or ya*» (17. e. 30. and h. 27) for <«ai«, 'in,* and 
chl^ (17. d. I. and e. 13) for tX^ the genitive particle, with dr' as the mark of reauU^ are 
peculiarities of this style, and in which it approaches that of the ancient classics. 

Htng-ld (17. f. 22), 'to walk on the road,' is an expression which would mean literally 
'to walk the road,' but it must be explained either as we have translated it, 'to walk on 
the road,' or be understood to make a phrase, or, as it were, one word, meaning ' to trarel, 
to proceed on their way.* 

'M . "=? 'ft 'Z 'fi^ 'ro 
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tffwtook Twan-kwei, seized him, and demanded where the Emperor was; 
iaid that he had missed him when half-way on the road, and that he did 
know where he was gone. Kung forthwith killed Ttocm-kwei, and hung 
kead from hia horse's neck. Having divided his soldiers to scour the 
country in every direction ; he himself mounted a horse, and, following the 
Yoad, went alone in quest of the fugitives. By chance he arrived at Tsiii-Vs 
/, seeing the head, asked about it. Kwng having explained minutely. 



Trandation of the Extrcbctfrom the Sdn-kwd cAI (2), t;. native text, page 18. 

TmUri led Kung to see the Emperor. The Sovereign and his minister both 
vept bitterly, and K%mg said : *' The state cannot exist for a day without a 
prmoe, I beseech Your Majesty to return to the Capital.** I^ow at Tsui^^s 
panxL there happened to be a lean steed, which they prepared for the Emperor 
to mduiit, while Kung and Prince Chin-liu rode together upon one horse, and so 
left the fJEurm and proceeded on their way. Before they had gone three short 
suleiy the Minister of Instruction — Wcmg-i/un, the Governor Ya/ng-piaUy the 
Cbrrenun* of the Army of the left — Chun Tiirkiung^ the Grovemor of the Army 
of the rig^t — Ghavrmang, the Governor of the Army of the rear — Fai^n, 
and the Gk>vemor of the Army of the centre — Yuenrshau, with a crowd of 
people and several hundreds of horsemen, met them. The Prince and ministers 
oH wept aloud; and, as a first measure, they sent a man with Tvxm-kwei^s 
hmd to the city, with the command to expose it, and to bring back some 
■nitoble horses for the Emperor and the Prince to ride. These being obtained, 
lii^ proceeded towards the city; and thus was fulfilled the former saying of 
tlie diildren in Ld-^a/ng : '* The Emperor is not an emperor, the Prince is not 
* prince ; a thousand chariots and a myriad of riders come in from Pirmang.'" 
Before the cavalcade had moved many furlongs, what should they see but a 
kost of people coming to meet them, with banners and flags darkening the sky 
end marching amid clouds of dust. The officers changed colour, and the 
Emperor also was exceedingly afraid; but Tvsnshcm, putting spurs to his 
horse, rode forward and demanded who they were. From behind an em- 
broidered flag, a general burst forth and, with a stem voice, asked : '* Where 
is tiie Emperor)'* The Emperor himself, in a state of fear, dared not to 
speak; but Chinrliu urged his horse forward and shouted: "Who is this 
coming?*' Chd replied : " The overseer of Sirliomgy — Tungn^,'* Chin4iu 
mid: ''Do you come to protect His Majesty, or do you come to seize His 
Majesty 9" Chd replied: ''I am come on pm*pose to protect him.'* Chvn^ 
Ou then said: '*As you are come for that purpose, why do you not 
descend from your horse 1" Chd, in a state of fear and confusion, at once dis- 
momited, and made the salute on the left side of the road. Prince Chin-liu 
then spoke to him and calmed his troubled mind. Tung^chd from first to 
kirt carefully observed his expressions, and secretly cherished the desire of 
making him Emperor. On the. same day they returned to the palace and saw 
the dowager Empress, and they all wept together; but on searching in the 
palace they were unable to find the imperial seal. Tung^chd had stationed 
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I. II. tun-pIng cKtng-wai; met-fi tai fffrkid m^-kiOny fi-ehtng hw^ing Mn^ 

L 36. kial-^l; pi-ting hwdng-hwdng pH-gdn. Ch6 dCHrjl kOng-itng U6 wi 

m. II. ki-idn; HeU-kiun KiaH-wei, Pau-sin, laikien Yuh^ahaH yhi: "Tdnff* 

m. 25. chd pi-yiU i-sin sH cfCH chV* SJuiH yi : " Chau-t'tng ainrting, vMct 

IL II. king-tungy Fau-stn kien Wdng-yun, yl yen k^tsi. Ytln yu: " Tm 

IL as. ydng shdng-l." Sin-ts£ yln pdn-pu Jdun^ng t*eii Tat shan IcU-Ua^ 

o. I a TUng-chd ch'au-yih Ud-Uin kiung-ii pH-hid chl ping, tHn kwH chdng- 

o. 25. H; 8Z wei Ll-jH yu : 

19. £ztract from the Sdn^kwd chl (3), v. native text, page 19. 

a. I. ''WH yUfi Ti, h Chin4i4 Wdng U-jxL ? " Ll-jH yu : '' Ktn-chaiirlHng 

a. 1 7. wd chily pH-tsiii tsz^ht htngsi, chi tsi yitl piSn I. Lat-jl yU W^n-mtng 

b. 5. yuin-di/ung, chau-tsl pi-kujdn, yu l/trll; yiU pH tailng M, ch^n-^; 

b. 31. tH wei'k'i4en chi htng, ching Uai kin-jV^ Chd hi; t8&-ji id p*at yhir 
c 7. hwui pien, taing kung-hidng. KUng-hidng kiai kU TUng-chd^ A&X 

c. 19. kdn pH'taH, Chd tai pi-kwdn taH-Ua^jhirhvii stl-su ta4 yuinrm4n kid- 

d. 6. md, taUkienji si; tnh king sH siiln, Chd kiad i*tng tsiik c4$ ytf/ «al 

d. 22. lUshlng y&: ^*Wil yiu yi yen, chung kuxLn UHng-t^ing,^ Chdng-kw&tk 

e. 5. tsi ^r. Chd yu: " T*ien-t8i wet wdn-mtn chi chil, toil to^l, pH ife*d-i 

e. 23. fung tsung-miail shl-UH; kin Shdng nd-yd, pit-jH Chin-liU Wdng, 

f. 6. taung-mtng hail-hid, Jed chlng td-^wei, wU yU/l TiVi Chin-lid Wdng; 

f. 32. chU tdrchm l-toei hd^dV^ ChU kwdn t*ing pd, pd kdn ch'd shxng, 

g. 7. Tsd^shdng yijtn t'ui gdn, chl ch'd ll yU y^n-ts'iin, td hu: " PH led! 
g. 31. pH k'of Mshi JiAjtnf kdn fd td-yuf T'ien-tsk nal sien-Ti U te^ 
b. 10. tsu wA kwoshl; hd U todng-t/i-U; jil yd wei tswdn-nl yeV^ Chd ahi 
b. 28. chl, nal Klng-cheu Tai-li, Ting-yuen y^. Chd nd cfCi-yU: *'Sh4n- 
i. 13. ngd-ch^, sang! ni-ngd-clii, szf" SUi chi pel-'kien yd chdn Ting-yuen, 
i. 37. Shi Ll-jd kien Ting-yuin pet-Jied yl-jtn adng-U k'i-yu hien-gdng, 



Veiy few connective particles are employed in the Sdn-hw6 chi for 'and' or 'with:' y** 
ifl found (17. h. 24) ; but kiUn-chin (18. a. 8. and d. 12), ' prince and ministers,* is without 
any connective: (cf. Parti. Art. 288. i.) 

PU'k'd yi'jl wH {iS. a. 15), 'cannot be a day without,* seems to be a usual form for the 
expression 'cannot dispense with.* Compare Chrest. 7. a. 10. et teq. and pVirVd jpft-AwM 
'you could not dispense with meeting him.' (10. d. 6.) 

Observe that cAl ^ (18. a. 30) is used for, and is similar in meaning to, e^^ ^ ' only.* Fft' 
(18. b. 7) is used appropriately for the datival sign ' for,* as it means 'to give;* but a little 
&rther on it is used for the conjunction 'and* (^to cum 'with*), and it is followed by 
hti^g* (18. b. 15). 

JTl' (18. e. 5) is here used for 'and,* because perhaps yU had been just employed for 
the mark of the dative ; and its original meaning suits better the idea of union than does 
thtktotyU ('to give*). 

LO-ydng (18. e. 17) was an ancient city in ffo-nan, the capital of the ancient monarch 
FU-hi. 

"M 'it "B '^% 'S '* 
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rii fcroops outside the dty, and every day he marched them, heavily armed^ 
krongh the streets and markets, causing terror and uneasiness to the people. 
Unreover, he went in and out of the palace without the least concern. This 
Ming the state of things, Governor Fafi-sin, of the Army of the rear, paid a 
Mt to Tuenrsliauy and said: " Ttmg'chd certainly has some sinister intention 
wbkh. he will cany out if he is not removed." Shcm replied : *' The govem- 
neDt 18 but recently become settled, we must not lightly make any move.'* 
Paynnn went to see Wang-yiir^ and repeated his thoughts on the state of 
iflbirs. TUn replied : ^' It will be well to hold a consultation about it." Sin 
umself thereupon led away the troops under his command to the Tai moun- 
ain, where they encamped. Tung-chd induced also the soldiers under the 
KMnmand of ffo-tain and his brother to give him their support, and he then 
consulted Li^ and said : 



TrandctHon of the Extmctfram the Sanrkwd chi (3), v. native text, page 19. 

** I wish to depose the Emperor and to set up Chinrliu, the Prince. What think 
foal*' Lvfu said : *' The present government is without a head, surely this is the 
ame to execute the business, if you delay there will be some change of course. 
To-inorrow, in the Wdn-ming garden, summon all the high officials, and pro- 
daim your intention of causing an abdication; those who do not follow you, 
mij for the present is just the time to impress them with your power." 
Ckd was gratified, and the next day he had a great feast, and an assembly, 
ind invited the nobles and gentry. Now the nobles and gentry all feared 
Tung-ehd; who then might dare to stay away) Chd waited for all the officials 
to arrive, and afterwards leisurely riding up to the gate, he dismounted, and 
autne in to dinner, wearing his sword. When the wine had gone round several 
&neB, Chd bade them to cease drinking, and to stop the music, and then in a 
item tone he said : *' I have a word to say, let all the officers present quietly 
listen." Then they all inclined the ear, while Chd said: ''The Emperor 
is the lord of all people, if he has not a dignified appearance he cannot per- 
!brm the rites in the temple of ancestors and to the gods of the land. I^ow 
lis present majesty is timid and weakly, not like the Prince Chinrlifiy who is 
Atelligent and fond of learning, and may well succeed to the great throne. I 
irish therefore to depose the Emperor and to set up Chin-Hu, the Prince, what 
lo you think of it, my lords 7" All the ministers, when they. had heard it, were 
ftfraid to utter a word. JBtU among those who were seated was a man who 
irose, pushed away the table, and standing erect before the assembly, with a 
loud voice said : '* It cannot be ! It cannot be ! Who are you that you should 
dare to utter such great words? The Emperor is the son of the late Empe^ 
ror's lawful queen. From the first he has been without feult or error, why 
tiake traitorous measures to dethrone him ? Do you wish to become a usurper 
md a rebel?" Chd beheld him, and saw that it was the Tezrli of King-cheUj 
— Ting-yuen by naane. Chd in a rage shouted out : '* Those that obey me, 
live ! those that are adverse, die ! " Forthwith grasping the sword at his girdle 
lie wanted to destroy Ting-yuenj when Lirjuj on seeing behind Ttng-yiien'a 
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j. t.1. wt»'fang jnn-fUn, sheb ehl Jarig-i'wn hwA kl, n& tn^ ^r Mi LijiiA 

J. 30. UAn yu : " fin jt yin yen ehi ehU, jrA k'd t'ihi kwd-dting, lai-jl iiiSMf 

It. ■£. Tu-t'&iig iai»y-l4'n'' Ti cAi chting-jfn kiai kiain Tin^-yue» tMaf 

k. 39. tnA ^r A'i/. '.'Ad w^it pi-hoan yu: " ITd ao-yht hO kunff-lau j'eiir 

1. 14. Zil-rAl yii.- " Mtng hung dM \; *i T'of-kid pA min^, l-yi'm Jiiaf 

\. tg. cAi y<l 7"4np-<timin ; CK&ng-yl mdng tdng uwi, f&ng ^f «Al («I ji, land 

m. 14. ilMnaAlyiSt'tnfi; kuNS-kwaTigkajl T'ai-miati4r/lcAi. Kia-M»} 

m. 30. tUl yi^, (»K7tg-^ininy jtiirchi, p^ng-*D& /in ha^ kv>6-»hl ; kungmtivd 

n. ij, fe'iin Ts":;-/!, »« ii^ Wan yii kwS cAinj yiil kA I-U6 cAi df tool, ffl 

o. 1. i'o (tidHj; chu fl-tl cln ai } Shing-jtn ySn t/iU f-ySn cAi (AS, W ft 

o. 19. «nZ /-yuTi cAt cAi £«^ <»wdrt yJ." CAfl td nSpd * 

20. Extract from the Sd}irktp5 eA( (4), v, native t«xt, page 20. 

B. I. tiin /lidng-lt'ifn yd «Ad chl; I-lAwj, P'&ng-pH kifn yu: '^U 

n. u- Shdii{f-»hU Aa) nUX jin todng, kin tien hai cAf k'ttng t'trn-Atd ehiafi.* 

A. 19. CA<) nal cU; Sz-t'H WAng^y^ yd; "TWi ehi »£ pa k'd tetd-iat 

b. ifi. wrtti^-iAdn*/, finj/jl tooi-i." Yu-tM pS-kwSn kiai adfi. C/UI yan-lai* 

c. t. !t yil yaeH-jti^n. UteH-kiht y1. jin yd mA oA'C ki, yU yviriMa^H voi 
c.i;. vxtng-lut. 6'A<J to^Zi-jli; 'Tez A<J jtn jrf?" ^U yu: •• Tsi Tof 

d. I. yu^ i-4r, ring, Lu; mlng, pH, IH, Tuny-»Kn ehi yi. GhH-kung nl^ 
tL 16. ail pi ehi." Ch6 Tuiljl yuin U'ien-pi. Ta'ijl jl paH l^ng-yufn y(fl» 

e. I. kiun <Alnff-wai ni-chin. GhS n^ yin-kiun t'ilng LI-J4 cA'^-yli^; 
o. 16. liAiig-chtn Hit yufn, ehi Aifti L^-pu, ling ^-JH ^n-Xtoan, j!l p^Jud 

f. I. ehertf/'aH hwdn fAtig-moA fal-kid, iA »t-iuin pa&4e^ tsAng m& HH, 

f. 18. aUi TlTtg KUn~ydng, ch'a tail chin Uiin. Kien-ydng eh* Chd viA yH: 

g. 1. "StcO-kia pit hlng, yen-htoAn Mng-kiufn, i-chl todn-min t'i-l'oit 
g. 16. Ar V)d ehl-tsan chl kiing; yen Ad« xoAng-yen flAl, yH Itodti dm- 

Pai-tui (18. i. II) 'to protect Hia Mnjesty,' Here hid, 'an iiDpcai>l nuriage,' n 
■mployHl, by motonomy, for royalty iUelf : (tf. Part I. Art. 181.) 

Jling Hat-iht (18. 1. as), ' to walk the atreeta and markeU,' U a nee of the verbjllaj, 
already rererred to in the caae ofMiig-16 'to proceed on the way,^ — to Lrai-eJ:' (cf. 18. £ ilI 
Xiin{iB. m. 50) 'toaee,' in the aenae of 'havB an interview with,' is very claaaica!: (d 
Ohn»t. 4. g. 8. and often in the &jAU.) Yla (]8. m. 13) vrith the xignification -to ij<m1, 
to deliberate,' ia a mark of claesio style, and ia diSbreut from tor! (18. o. iy), wiiicb nieui 
aimply 'tu teJl:' e-»in {18. m. i8(, lit, 'another heart," or a 'different mind" from that wludi 
he manifeated, hero mean h, 'ainialtr design." Wik'd (18. n. 9), 'cannot aa yet," ia iioj 
elegant Bipreasion : indeed the whols reply of Shaa, is worthy of careful notioe. 

The rapid trannLtioii from the narrative of Faa-iUS intarviewa with Tatn-ihau uii 
N'an^yilH (u liit! placing hiutself at the LeitJ of ht« troupe is a oharacteristia of tbe Ujla 
of the Sia-kvie. 

Tii& (19. a. to) ia oaed hen in an unconmiDD aeoae, with the negalJTe pi befbie it; it 
aanmilates in meaning to jC ' as. ' The whole eipresaion in this paawge meau, ' Then ii 
no time like the preaent for action.' 

■ ChZ id n^ pi* ' ChS in a great rage drew his sword. ' These characten wnre inad' 
vertently omitted in the native text. 
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i 

[^*lMU3k a man of great abilily, of a bold and upright figure and a dignified 
i' deportment^ holding in his hand a long ornamented spear, and looking round 
with earnest eyes, came forward and said: ''To-day this is the place of 
'ftpfltiiig, we cannot parley about the afiairs of state; to-morrow in the 
.Imperial Hall we may publicly discuss." Soon afterwards all present exhorted 
Ttttff-ytten to mount his horse and go. JBtU Gh6 asked the officers, saying : 
Ts that which I have said in accordance with justice or notl" Lu-chl 
lepUed: "Your Excellency is in error; in ancient times the Emperor T*ai- 
kid was of weak mind, and I-yiin dismissed him to Tang-hung; and when 
the Prince Chcmg-yi ascended the throne, and in twenty-seven dajrs did 
more than thirty acts of wickedness, H6^kwcmg accused him in the Great 
Temple and deposed him. But although the present Emperor is young, he is 
intelligent, humane, and prudent, and he is without the least fault of any 
kind; and yoUy my lord, are the Tsz-li of a foreign state, and have hitherto 
had no concern in this government, moreover you have not the great talents 
of /and H6; how then can you take on yourself the business of deposing and 
ndsing io the throne 9 A sacred sage otice said : ' Those who have the mind 
<rf I-^yiin may ctct (M he did; those who have not his mind will act like 
rebeb.'". 

TrantknUon of0ie Extrcid from the Sdn-hwd chi (4), v. native text, page 20. 

Chd was enraged, and, grasping his sword, he sprang forward wishing to 
kill Chi; but the councillor F'ang^l restrained him, and said-: '' President 
Lu is looked up to by all the people, and if you should begin by injuring 
him, it is to be feared that there will be a commotion in the empire." Chd 
then stopped, and the Minister of Instruction, Wang-yilny said : " It is not con- 
venient to discuss public afiairs after wine, another day we will talk about it." 
Upon this all the ministers departed. Now as Clt^ was leaning on his sword, 
standing at the entrance to the garden, he chanced to see a mounted horseman 
prancing up and down in front of the place and flourishing his lance. Ch6 
asked Lirju who the man was. Ju replied : " He is Ting-yven^8 illegitimate 
son, his surname is Lil, his name is Pu, and his title is Fwng-aien, your lord- 
ship should avoid hiuL" Ch6 then re-entered the garden, and so got out of 
the way. The next day it was reported that Ting-yv£n was at the head of 
troops outside the city and challenging to battle. CJy6 in a rage went forth, 
accompanied by Lirju, leading troops to meet him. The two lines in semi- 
circles stood opposite to each other, and there was Lii-pu, having a golden 
band round his hair, and having on a military cloak beautifully embroidered, 
armour also of the T*a/ng period, and a girdle wrought with lions and gems. 
He spurred his horse, raised his lance, and following Ting Kien-ya/ng^ came 
out to the front of the line. Kien-yang pointed to Chd, and upbraided him, 
saying: "The government is in misfortune, and the eunuchs are managing 
affidrs to the ruin and desolation of the people and the country. While you, 
who have not an atom of merit, are desirous of creating rebellion. How dare 
you traitorously attempt to cause an abdication?" Ch6 had not time to reply 

FABT II. K 
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66 8HI-WAN. — i-8hI tu-ybk. [80. b. I . — 81 . g. 19.] 

h. I. t^ing.'" TUng-chd u^U hwUUyin, X^jwt/i-md shOrkwMat T4n^ 
h. 16. chd hwdng-tseU. Kierv-ydng sH kiun yhi thd, Chd ping tdrfo/i^ tSi 
h. 30. edn-shl yu U hid-cJuil TsU chung shdng-i, Chd yu: " Wil kwdn Lu- 
ll S^ pu ft ch'diig-jtn y^. Why jd U ts^tn, hd lU i'ienrhid tsair CKang 
j. I. tsien yl'jin ch'u yu : " Churkung wH yiH, mm yu Lurpu t'Ung hidngj 
j. 16. chl k't-yhng dr vrd-meUy kien-li wdng-i; meu ping aanrUan pHrldnr 
k. 2. chl-shi shwd, Lu-pu kung^heil lat kidng: k'o hdV^ Chd tdrhX, kwdn 
k. 17. k't jtn nal Hh-fdn Chmig-ldng tsidng, Zi-«Z yL Chd yu: " Jd tsidng 
1. a. hO-l shwd chl?'' SH yu : " Meu w^n Chu-kung yiH mtng-mH yi^ hivi 
I 18. yu : " ChU'ii;'jl'hing taien ti; sU U tsh-md, tsai yUng ktn^hUj Ui ki kH 
m. 7. 8in; fneu ka^ng tain shwMizy Lurpu pi fdn Tlng-yuen, lat t*ed Ckur 
m. 22. kungir Chd wdn Ll-jH yu : '' Tsz^hik'd hUf' JdyU: '' Churkung 
n. 7. yU-tsu t'iefirhid, hd^ yi-mdV Cli^ hitnrjen yu-chly kqng yii hwdng- 
n. 23. kin yl-ts'ien-^idtng, mtng-chil su ahl-kdy yil-4ai yi-t*iad, Zi-«l Uf*t'4iaii 
o. 10. H-wu, t^eH Lu-pu chai lai fH-ld, kiun-jtn w^-chU. SHy&i ^^ ICd sCr 
o. 27. pail Lxl Tsidng-kiuny 

21. Selections from iEsop's Fables, translated (i), v. native text, page 21. 

a. 2. Sil'-mit king-yti, 

a. 7. Si yiit tjoeifu-clt^, ngfhping tsai cKwdng tsidng-tstly ehiing-ts^ hwdn 

a. 21. t*ingfan-/uy Ici-fu yu : " Wh yiil yi-wil, jil-t^ng shi chl; stii chX. md- 

b. 8. t'iait yi-8ily ling k*t-tsz chi chl, shi ndng-twdn/eil /" Chdng-ts^JH-m^ing 

b. 24. chl-chij pH ndng-twdn, FH hwiil chi yu : " JH tsi^ chU^'iad cKeuHJCHy 

c. 9. tsi'tijan-diti, shi ndng-tuxin fell ?" YU-shi md-pd siit-sheil 4** tu^n, 

c. 25. Fu yu: ^^ Ngd sz chl lieit, jk-thng pH-t/an-lt; kd, tsl pd shed jtnrJcXy 

d. 13. yVm, tsl I yU cJi^-tiodn, Tsz-mil tstt l-toet chlng I" SU-yu ydn : '* Sh4n 

d. 30. cJil sidng-i; — li$n, tsl wdn wd yl-shl; jd fan-chly sh^n todng, tH cAi 

e. 16. Mn, wd-yiit pdr-sht yh'' Shin chl I Jd \ yl-kwd ^r l^n; kd-ku yl-fang^ 

f. 4. chcy sien yiit piirpai, fdn pil-jit Jid-U sidng-lien chl loet mei y^, 

g. 2. Pad gqn shil, 

g. 6. Sz'tsz shd'shwiii yU kiavrwaiy siad-shU tsai-pdng todn-tHad, Jcing- 

KiuiL (19. d. 16), commonly ' to teach/ is here used, like IciaH.^ 'to call/ for 'to oommiuidy 
to bid ;' and the next words, Ctng-taiH vhi-y6f which are the object of thiBHati, are exactly 
in accordance with the use of the figure metonomy in the construction of phrases ; e. g. 
tsiik, 'wine/ is here put for 'drinking the wine/ 'Ihe whole phrase must be taken aa the 
object of Hal^, in one expression. (Cf. Parti. Art. 711.) 

Observe the use of the qualifying expression lt-8king{f^. d. 22), 'stem voice,* before the 
verb yU 'to say/ meaning 'in a stem tone he said/ or 'he said sternly.* A language like 
the Chinese, which is wanting in marks for the dififerent cases, admits of great variety in 
translation without inaccuracy, but good judgment is requisite to an idiomatic version 
firom or into this language. The words of Tung-chU (19. d. 25) exemplify the remarkable 
terseness of the style of the San-hw6; here we have literally, 'I have one word, all officers 
quietly listen,* — ' all officers incline ear.* (See the translation on page 63.) 
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Liirfiu^ at a flying speed, darted across. Ch6 at once withdrew in a 
llu^ of trepidation, but Kien-ycmg followed him with his troops also in pur- 
nit, and Chd^s soldiers were completely routed. After retreating for about 
llirty furlongs, they threw up a stockade, and a council of war was held. Ch6 
■od : " I perceive that Liir^m is no ordinary man ; if I could obtain him, what 
need should I have to be anxious about the empire?" A man then came out 
■nd said : " My lord, be not concerned, I am a fellow-townsman of Litrpu, — 
I know that he is brave, Imt without much sense, he looks at gain and forgets 
right principles ; I can, with a very small amount of fine talking, cause Lii-pu to 
oome and pay his respects to you. Will you allow it ?" Chd wtLS much pleased, 
■nd observed that the man was the veteran adjutant-general Lirseu, Ch6 
nid: "But how will you speak to him?" Sefu replied: "I have heard that 
yntmr lordship has a celebrated horse, named the ' Purple-hare,* which can go 
B thousand furlongs a day, I must have this horse, and with gold and pearls 
obtain possession of his heart ; and I will so manage to address him that he 
flhall turn against Ting-yuen and come over to your lordship." Ch6 asked 
Lirjuj saying: "Will this do?" Ju replied: "Your lordship wishes to take 
the empire, why should you have any concern for a horse?" Ch6 then gladly 
gave it up, together with gold, a thousand ounces, several tens of bright pearls, 
and a jewelled girdle. Li-seu took the presents to give to Lii-pu in the 
entrenched camp. While hiding himself in the road, the soldiers surrounded 
him^ but Seu said : " I have a message to general Zu-jou." 

TrandcUion of the Selections Jrom ^8op*a Fables (i), t?. ncUive text, page 21. 

The comparison of the bundle of wood. 
Once upon a time there was a father laid in sickness upon a bed, and^ being 
about to die, all his sons stood around to hear his dying commands. The 
fiither said : " I have something which I wish you to attempt," and forthwith 
he threw down a bundle of sticks, bidding his sons to break them, and to try 
whether they could snap them in two or not ? All his sons did as they were 
bidden, but they were unable to break them in two. The father then instructed 
them, and said : " Do you now pull out each stick ! and snapping them one 
after the other, try if you can break each in two or not?" Upon doing this, 
there was not one which remained imbroken. The father said : " After my death 
yon should not separate ! If you are united, you will not be insulted by others ; 
if you divide, then it will be easy to break and disperse you, just as this bun- 
dle of sticks shows. The proverb says : ' When the lips and teeth are alike 
united, not one in ten thousand will be lost ; but separate them, and then the 
lips are dead and the teeth grow cold, and every thing is lost.' Pay attention 
to this ! Like as in a kingdom where each man considers his own house alone ; 
there are few who are not destroyed; but there is nothing so desirable as 

united strength 1" 

The rat that returned a kindness. 

While a lion was soundly sleeping in a wild region, a little rat came 
playing near him. The lion having awoke in a firight began to play with him. 
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g. 20. sing 4r hUchl, Sz siii I chaujeu-chly shU pHrndng til, gat-nwng cAa6- 

h. 7. hid, Sz nien siail ahU kU-kU cht 1% shd cht wA-yly p&^ M-<M. 5fcfi 

h. 25. te-miin, heu yU sz-tsz wil-t*ed U-chi chi whngy ahi pA-nAng iiL SM^ 

i. 12. nien chau-hid chl gan, 9ii% tsidng whng yai)ir^6, ^Uz chl U^-tf&rshAn. 

i. 28. Jit ahi sd-wei : " Shl-dr t'iaH lidng, pHrchl hd CiaH U^T YiH yun: 

j. 14. " Te Jdng-aheit'shi, 9U fdngsheii ; ti jaU^inrdiM, tsi^ jaU-jtn; tsi wA 

j. 30. kingshi jtn siail, CfClng kiting km-fi chl aiaiHrjln^ shi t9idmg4ai cAi 

k. 15. gan-jtn, yl wi-k'd ting y^V^ 

1. 2. Che-fa lci<L FH, 

1. 7. Ti-jl che-fu tsidng che-ldn Men yU siah-k^qngy pH-ndng k\ Che-Ju 

1. 23. k'iH kid yU A-mi-to Fa. Fit kd kidng4in w4n yU: '' Nl yiii hd-si 
m. 10. sidng-k'iH?" Fu yu: '' Ngo che Id-k'qng k'iH FOrU pd-kid.'' Fu yu: 
m. 25. " Jii tang kien kdng k*i ckey <Jr pien lei md; tsi-jen tdng-ch'd tsi k^qng, 
n. 1 1. jd-jil chiii sheil dr taiy ngd yi wd-ndng wet I." Jd shi-jin^ ki-^t k'i4 
n. 29. Fd, yl tdng-sien tstn k'i4l, na\ 1c d, Jin dr sung Fu wdn-^lng, pd^jd 
o. 16. tsi-htng miknrU, 

22. Selections from ^Esop's Fables, translated (2), v. native text, page 22. 
a. 2. Ldng twdn ydng-gdn, 

a. 7. KU yid hiung-kiu^n, ku-pln yU ldng, toei ydng/d-iy kd-lidng sd-hd, 

a. 23. tsung pil-k'dng hwdn, k'id ldng tsd^U. Ldng tsl ch'd^*al, tsidng 

b. 6. ydmj tid'htod, sin yu: " Ar k'i^n med-kiitin kd-lidng; jl-kiil pd- 
h. 20. hwduj shi h6 tad-h?'' Ydng yu: ^^ Fing-wd tsz-s&y na\ kwdng^d'uhk 

c. 4, wd'kaii y^." Ldng wdn kiu^n yii: " Ydng pd-k'^ng chad, dr yiii 
c. 17. ptng-ku /eil?'' Kimn yu: " Ylngy kid, kiai k'd ts6-chtng," Ldng tsi 

c. 30. chu€Ji-4at ylng, kid, mien-niien sidng-chl, Ying, kid, cKing chlnsiJ 

d. 13. ydng k'ien kiuen lidng, ngd-tdng md-M; ptng-fi wdrkau, kl gqn tsidng 

d. 28. ydngy gdn-lid chi tsUi," Ldng tiit ydng yu: " Hien yid ti-ching, (ir 

e. 12. shd7ig lai hd?'' siii shd-chl. YU-shi kaur-chl-kiu^n, yd shln's£'chl 

ShlUl (19. e. 25) should be M-tsl Hhe gods of the land and the grain/ which are 
worshipped by the Emperor and his suite, in person, on particular occasions. Ts^ng-nUaii 
(19. e. 23) is the 'Temple of Ancestors/ which also receives a periodical visit fix>m the 
Emperor. 

Shdng (19. e. 28) * upper* for 'superior/ and is here put for the Emperor, as the highest 
individual of all the superior classes. 

TtUng-mtng (19. f. 6), 'intelligent-bright/ is here put as an attribute to dUn-lid, but 
after instead of before it, and where we should use a relative clause. It may be looked 
upon as an apposition to the previous word, and its position is worthy of attention. 

T*ing-pd (19. g. i) 'having heard,' in which pd, * to cease,' gives the force of the peifect 
tense in European tongues: (cf. Part I. Art. 197.) Tad-thdng (19. g. 7) 'among thoae 
Bitting ;' thdng ' upon, upper/ stands for several ideas in different constructions. Compare 
tUn-ihdng (8. b. 4) 'at the inn,* as we say, "on 'Change" for ^^ at the Exchange,** 

Ti'tsz (19. h. 8) means the legitimate son of the Emperor, the son of the principal wife, — 
the Queen, who is called CHng-tihi^. 
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Hon with hk paw covered him, so that the rat, being unable to escape, 
piteooslj firom beneath the claws. The lion bethought himself that the 
iNli bad a very small body, and that if he killed him no profit would accrue, 
ill be deemed it best to let him go. The rat was therefore let off, but on 
■ttother occasion he met with the lion caught by mistake in the hunter's net, 

with all his strength he could not get out. The rat remembered the 
while under the claws, and at once set about gnawing the net through 
wHii his teeth, and at last he gave the lion his liberty. Just as in the world 
we say: "Of twelve beams of wood, we know not which is the strongest." 
And again they say : " When you can deliver any one, you should do so ; when 
foia can spare any one, you should spare, and on no account look upon others 
■0 insignificant. Lest indeed the mean man of to-day should be our benefiEustor 
lOHnorrow, — ^who knows?" 

The coachman praying to Fit {Buddha for fferciUea). 
One day a coachman got his carriage wheel sunk into a little pit and was 
imable to raise it out, so he begged for assistance from Amida Buddha, who 
really descended and enquired, saying : " What do you wantl" The man said : 
^ My carriage has &llen into this pit, and I pray for the power of Buddha to 
poll it out." Buddha replied : " You ought with your shoulder to raise the 
vehicle, and lash your horses, then assuredly it will arise from this pit; but if 
70a let your hands hang down and wait, even I shall be powerless to help 
you." Thus it is in the world ; when affiiirs are urgent, men pray to FU; but 
they ought first to exhaust all their energy, and then they would be able to 
manage them. For if you call on FU ten thousand times, it will not be so 
good as using your own exertions. 

Tranalalion of the Selections from ^sop^a Fables (2), v. na^tive teost, page 22. 

The sentence of the wolf in the suit about the sheep. 
In former times there was a savage dog, who petitioned a wolf, saying that 
a sheep owed him several measures of com, and that he would on no account 
pay, and he begged the wolf to act as arbiter. The wolf sent out a bailiff to 
seize the sheep, and having caught him, he examined him, saying : " You have 
owed a certain dog some com for a good while, and have not paid, what sort 
of principle is thati" The sheep replied : *^ It is no such thing, but that mad 
dog has accused falsely." The wolf asked the dog, saying: '^The sheep is 
unwilling to confess, have you any proof against himi" The dog replied: 
" The eagle and the kite can both bear witness." The wolf then smnmoncd 
the eagle and the kite to appear before his face and to testify. They de- 
clared that it was all true; that the sheep owed the dog the provision, "We 
have seen it," said they, " and he is not falsely accused, we beg you graciously 
to take the sheep and deal with him as the law directs to cure him of this 
crime." The wolf then took the sheep and said : " Now we have strong proof, 
do yon still persist?" and forthwith killed him. Thereupon the dog which 
had at first accused him, with the wolf which had adjudged the affair, together 
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e. 28. Idng-kwdUj ping kdn-chtng-chi yinff^H, {sh^iS f/i'Wdf) kdng/m ft 

f. 13. ydrig. Jd ahi-jtnyjd yih taz-tsaty met chaii hw^ng^f yvd; }[i%^9» 

f. 28. Idng chl kwdn, ytien-kau jH kiu^n, kdnrching jH ylng-kiti; tH p^ 

g. 13. todng k't ping-kmig twdnrsi I! Yen yun: ^^ Sidng yiH ch%/ln 41 
g. 27. ahln.** K'tpUhtt? 

h. 2. TA'she yau ts*6. 

h. 7. Si yih tU-ahij yuSnrji ti-pu; yu n^U, i»i yail; shi yih h-t8*6 Uai-Ufi6n; 

h. 25. «^ tsl cICen ^r yau-chl. ICeh cfiil lib cfCl, hu-ti Jcd-kien, \-v>^ yai^ 

i. 12. sMng tsz-t8'6,/il tsai yail-chi. Tsb yu: "«/ti aln kiuhirtil, pHrndng 

i. 27. hai jtn,/d.n hat tsi-ki" Ju ahi yih Idng-sinrch^, chdng tsai gdn4\ \ 

j. 14. yen-yu hwul-jin^ 4^ pHrchl shl taz hwui. Shin chl I 

k. 2. Fil-t'ed J^i4 ping. 

k. 7. Si yih fh't*eA, aiii jiii ^r wd-yung, ts£-8£ pl-U yi-ping, /dng Vd 

k. 24. kien-yung yu-ahi; not k'l k't shU yH: ^* SitnrBang, isi ngd yi-m^ p^ 

1. 10. kwo kln-v>ei yi-ping t»il \ ; t*arji tsi-tdng t*4-piMu.** K*t akU isi4ed dfSrkd 

1. 29. /dn-shing; " Hd-H yl-ping f " X'aijhi ytUhi. Fh U k"t ping; sd-yik 

m. 15. 8h44tn, tain pifd-k*Ul H6 kH ahd-chl yu taai! J4 Mjtn sd toei; 

n. 2. " Tah hh t'idn yi." Yiu yun: " Ti-tau, kiting;** My^t Fdn^ 

n. 16. pi-aU kd aheil k'i fan ta\ toil chi'4a'4n yu jtn, Ming-Vhng {yi^j^Ji^ 

o. 3. ping), tai hioai chl todtn I. 

23. Official Papers (Liu's Letter to Queen Victoria (i)), v. natiyetext, 

page 23. 

a. b. I. Khv-cKai, Td-chhi, Plng-pii Shdng-ahU, Lidng-ffil Taung-tHy Ltn^ 

a. 17. Ping-pu S^uiiuj-ahU, Licjtng-KuKlng Taung-thy Tang, 

b. 1 7. Plng-pd Shi-ldng Kwdng-tilng Sihn-fh, /, 

c. I. hwUi't'dng cluiu-hmiil Ying-kl-ll kw6 tvdng, tvet ling-kin d-piin 
c. 15. yen-ai; chau-U t^ien-tau wd-sz pd-ydng liai-jin, % U ki; jtn-tatng 

K\c6-»hl (19. h. 12) is a union of two verbs, ' to pass over* and 'to £ul,' put for ' trant- 
gression' or * fault.' (Cf. Part 1. Art. loi.) 

llidng (19. k. 15), * towards,' is used here for *at:* (cf. Parti. Art. 407. 4.) KHrng 
(19. k. 18) here means 'public/ as often; e. g. l-ung-icHn (24. d. 15) 'public despatch/ but 
in kung-hiang (19. c. 10) it means 'nobles/ and kung-taH. (19. 1. 11) means 'just,* becauBe 
justice is founded on the coninum rights of mankind. Again, hung (19. n. 12) ib 'you, 
my lord :' (cf. 20. d. 13, 14.) TsiH-ked (20. b. 14) ''after wine.' Here <«tl, ' wine,' ia put for 
'drinking wine.* 

Observe the ellipsis of the substantive verb in tsz hdjtn yl (20. c. 23 — 26). 

The description given of the dress of great men and heroes in Chinese Tomaneea is 
generally elaborate, as is that of LU-pH (20. e. 24 — f. 13), who played an important part 
in this story of the San-lncS. 

Pi-md (20. h. 10), lit. 'flying-horse/ is an example of the use of the verb to qualify the 
noun ; but in such cases the qualifying verb or participle has often to be translated by an 
adverbial expression ; and here we must construe, ' his horse going at full speed,' Skd 
(20. h. 12), 'to kill,' is here used to intensify the expression, to imply that he darted acroas 
the intermediate space. The use of hid (20. i. 4) ' down,* or ' lower,' for ' throwing np* a 
stockade, or 'entrenching themselves,' is very idiomatic. In f^X ahdng and kid, as will 
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the fiJte witnesses, — ^the eagle and the kite (a nest of birds of the same 

r), — divided the sheep among themselves. Thus it is in the world, if a 

ssesi wealth, it will daily bring crosses and woes upon him, and should 

'^^jim cross the path of a magistrate who is greedy like the wol^ and an accuser 

IBke the dog, and &lse witnesses like the eagle and the kite, then he must not 

cSKpect to have it decided according to any justice in the case. So the proverb 

"The elephant has tusks of ivory ^ and we bum his body ybr tAem, is it 

sol" 

The venomous snake bites the file. 

Once upon a time a venomous snake wound itself into a blacksmith's shop, 
snd every thing which fell in its way it gnawed. Now it happened that a 
flhAip file came in its way, so the snake coiled itself round it and began to 
gnaw it, but his mouth suddenly coming in contact with the sharp teeth of the 
IQe, drops of blood were to be seen; he thereupon thought that these were 
from the wounds inflicted on the file, so he went on gnawing it. But the file 
Mid: "Your heart is very venomous, you are not able to hurt others, but, on 
tiie contrary, you may injure yourself.*' 

Just so in this world, those who have the hearts of wolves are constantly 
in secret slandering others, but they unwittingly defiEune themselves. Beware 
cf such! 

The axe-head begs for a handle. 

There was once an axe-head, which, although sharp, was useless, so he 
thomght within himself that he must obtain a handle, and be useful in the 
world. Then he besought a tree, saying : " Sir, give me a piece of wood, only 
sufficient to make a handle, and some other day I will, as in duty bound, 
reward you." The tree on seeing his branches so abundant, thought, * Why 
should I grudge a handle?' And so generously gave him one. The axe now 
having obtained a handle, cut down completely all the trees which were in the 
forest. What stupidity it was in this tree ! So the men of the world have the 
saying: " Help the tiger by adding wings." Also they say: "Present a knife 
and beg your life ;" and so it is. Let every one keep his own share and on 
no account give to others, lest truly (as in the case of the axe handle) he may 
repent of it too late ! 

TrcmBUiAwn of Official Papers {Lin^s Letter to Queen Victoria (i)), v. native 

texty page 23. 

Imperial Commissioner Lin, a Minister of State, a President of the Board 
of War, Govemor-Gkneral of the Two Hu {Hu-rum and Uvrpi provinces), 

President T<mg, of the Board of War, Governor^General of the Two Kwang 
{Kuoang-tung and Kvocmg^l provinces), and 

Vice-President /, of the Board of War, and Lieutenant-Governor of Kwcmg- 
tMmgy 

unite in making a communication to the Buler of the English nation, in 
order to cause the prohibition of the opium traffic; showing that Providence 
does not allow any private arrangements soever to bo injurious, so that they 
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Hi. pii-yuhi. Shilfito^'gha.^haii-aAngi Kiixi-hia,»iRt»ditk&i<g^ 

d. 17. 4t'tnin li tcnij 4^ t'Ang t»i t'iin-taA, t'&tuf ttx jtn-U' 171^, io(-yi'ft j* 
eu 3. »»Injf, yfl Wlw(/-«i li-Kai ehi yi. Ngi I'Un-chan tl^AoA wrf tin; K 

e. 19. ffi£iil/ij(-(fJ(U'»«»Mtjti^wrf-<3-pii;^,4''Atii-A««I*«7'*«-yl,yl(»afp*"J' 
1 7. »onp, pintf-ytl (Ai c/iun^. Xwdng-tiing, t»i k'a* hai-kin l-4ai, liA-l'iK^ 

g. to, ,vi& nf-sAf nita yU~Ua i. Tn^ yi! tA-ho&ng, dtA-yi, kA-^, iHng^uy 

g. i;. ito* Chiin^-hwS pait~kw*i dA cA'dn; tnal-kteOJO jnirtJ f«s, M wd l-w 

li. 14. mfrtg; ^r ('tpn-rf«Mi yl-aAi ('d«j?j(B, A« A'!/(fo*-maf cA'il-ydnjf, tmfl 

b. 30. i^tl, tD&-/l I'&l'Si VMi fH \ ('»?«-(* diimnwA ^n yi. NuX gill j* 

i. 19. chiing kan i chl uxt a-pUti kiA-Un fdn-mai, yiit-hvA yd-«tli», i hm i'l 

j. 7. ft&ln, fi" f^ i'^ '^i (o'l^ AiWti eJii. Sltdii^ ahaii A^in 1^ Aii-n^ 

j. 11. cKufn Jin UA-tH jl~^in ttal dtUng yuhi, f& tit& /An fX&itg, »ul Un- 

k. 7, l»z-l4ni/ Sfd-mtn t'Ha^ei-fili, ^r te'iAnff i'l minit, yl •Aa nf yvA-lti ii'i 

k. »4, AO-;>I wel jfui-H j/i jht i. TA-talng yi-t'4ng cAi t'iin^id, icd teii 

L II. tw&n/ung-tH \ chittff jt7t-*in, k'l-k'^ng «A( ha^niii «anjj-/I»iy ten-m 

1. 17. cht7t-Hl,iAf^hi^tndTUfNui-ti/in-mnld-pi^pinffhi-ald ehijin,]/i- 

DL i5. (') t/in-htng eht Uiil ffdoff kta li6 eh'tifn; vxi-«i ttti^^ng (tl-wS U 

n. I. heel-ku>6 sd-alnl, }c6^& Aul~i)£lf iioot-yl JcHn-jln »s-lti«g ta<i6-ua; Ut-f't 

a. 19, kvr^-kinS vj&ng, ling k't M-lmil tes-t«I p^ng-ft lAH-AwS *wm i^n-j" 

o. s- tm^ii. iimr£-A«>a !/l-j»fi cA^ »»t»7fi« Al-*&i /dn-elti, jA eiCtttif : tti hitAl 

o. 11. k'l hal-jtn, kH tl-io«i chl li-kln. 

bars lje«D seen, enter into tnAiiy pure Chineae idiuma. WD (lo. j. 8) ' nat, do not,' betnf j 
employed fbr pfl-jioti ', is one of the chanicleristica of the teise style of this work. Ufaf I 
hiasy (10. j. 14), 'of ths Bamc village,' ia another Ginmpto «r the predicnte heitig "( ■ 
prognnnt meaniDg, anil like the attribute only boing phtced nft<.'r tlie noun which it qunl)- 
fies. This form is common in the Saa-ticS. We have cM MM (30. k. 13). ' 

Mark A6A (20, L 1) 'by nhfttiaeanar and compare thiB ase of I with l-vrf Uiil 
(19. f. 15) 'how do you consider thiiir or 'what do you tMtik of it!' (cT. 4. j. lo. ind 
4. e. I . ) ) often has the force of the final partiele ' that, to the end tliat,' or ' ibr the pur- 
pose of ;' (of. 19. 6. Ji; 13.1. [4: and P»rt I. Art. 481.) 

I'it-l& (10. o. ] 7) ' to hide on the road.' In this eipresBion the Doan li followi the 
verb 'to hide' directly, without any i«rticle to show the relation ; but the eense otlht 
passage ooiiipels the above ronderiiig. just aa in Mny-l& above (17. f. 11). Thin furai is 
fre<|uoljt. V^'e ha^o a omv in tito no^t pugr* ; it^u-ptRy ^31. a. n) ' Ijin^j ia Aiokiri*ia>' 

Pages 3 1 and 11 of the native teit contain eitracte from a work entitled: " Esop's FUile* 
written in Chineee by the learned if un Mooi/Stea-ihang, and compiled in their preeent Gum 
(with a free and literal translation) by his pupil. Sloth," an aUusion to which will be foond 
in the Preface to this work, page viii. The elyle ia quaint, easy, and well adapted for Uk 
expreeaion of fable. It cannot be considered, however, as a vei^'good model 6a oompo- 
dtion, though it may serve as a steppingqitone to someUiing better, and l« bmiliariae tbs 
student with the eipresaion of native modes of thought. But these fehles abound in good 
colloquial phrases, to which the student will be directed by the hyphen in many case*. 
And here it may be observed, that the hyphen in this work is often placed between lylla- 
bles which ore merely grammatically united, and not abaolutely, as is the case in com- 
pound words; e.g. the negatives yd 'not,' wA 'without;' some verbs, as »«l 'to follow,' 
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ly serve the interests of indiTidoak; and that the feelings of all men 
similar, (/or who is there that does not hate death and love life?) And 
llJitlioiigh jour honourable nation is two mjrriads of It across the vast ocean, 
j«4 yon acknowledge the same Providence and the same human feelings, and 
there is not one of you ignorant respecting life and death, — profit and loss. 
Now the Celestial dynasty looks upon all within the four seas * as one &mily, 
and the benevolence of our great Emperor (like that of heaven) comprehends all ; 
even desert places and disconnected regions alike receive their life and nurture 
from thence. There has existed at Canton, from the time of the removal of the 
restrictions on maritime communication up to the present, regular conmiercial 
dealing, and the people of China, generally, have held a peaceful and profitable 
intercourse with those who came from abroad in foreign ships during a period 
of several tens of years until now. Moreover, with reference to rhubarb, teas, 
and the silks of the Lake provinces and such other commodities, which are 
the valuable and rich productions of China ; were foreign nations unable to 
procure them, they would be without the means of enjoying their lives ; but 
the Celestial court, looking with benevolence towards all alike, has permitted 
trade to be carried on with foreigners, without the least stint or grudge, and 
lua in this course undoubtedly had no other aim in view than to imitate 
the beneficent principles which unite heaven and earth. But there is a 
elaas of unprincipled Barbarians, who manufacture opium, and bring it here 
for sale. And thus, in order to contrive profit for themselves, they tempt the 
common people of our land to the injury of their bodies. Formerly the con- 
snomers were only a few, hut latterly the habit has spread its contagion, while 
it extends more deeply every day towards the centre of the land, — with its 
rich, fruitful, and flourishing population. But although, among the common 
people, there are many who gratify their appetites at the expense of their 
lives, and as this is the origin of the evils resulting from the habit, their 
case does not call for pity. Tet, when we consider the empire as a whole, 
under the rule of the Tdrtsing (' Great Pure') dynasty, it is a matter of import- 
ance that the minds of men should be directed in the formation of correct 
customs. How then can we be willing to cause the inhabitants of the world 
to take with pleasure this deadly poison 1 Therefore from henceforth both those 
in the Inner land (China) who deal in opium, and also those who eat it, shall 
alike be liable to the severest punishment; and a perpetual prohibition against 
it shall be enacted and be made known every where. We have considered 
that this poisonous article is the secret production of artful and designing 
people within the boundaries of your honourable nation's tributary kingdoms, 
and that neither the soverdgn of your honourable nation has caused it to be 
made, nor that even all these kingdoms manuflEM^ure it ; — ^yea, we have heard 
that your honourable nation does not allow your own people to consume 
it^ and that offenders will surely be reproved. It is certainly from knowing 
its evil effects that these severe prohibitions have been made. 



The expression ' fbar seas' sometimes means ' China,* at other times ' the world.' 
PART II. L 
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24. Official Papers (Lin's Letter to Queen Victoria (2)), v. native text, 

page 24. 

Jen km k*i ki-ski, — hd-jii kin Ictfdrirmai, ping kin k*i chi-Uaiii — 
lULi tvei ts'iiuj-i/tien chl tad. J6 tsi pUshly ^r-jing khn chi-49au/'dn-fncA 
yhir^il Niii-ii yu-min; tai-ahi yH-ki chl sdng^ ^r hihi-jin chA vb; y^ir4d 
chl l\y <^r t-jtn i hdi. Tsz-kialjin-ts'tng chi sd C4ng-h4n, t'ienrkm <M 9d 
pil-i/ilng. II T'ien-chau U-chinUwA-It; hd-ndn U-chi k'i mingf ^y^ng- 
fl shiiig-mtng kivdn-td, ts£ t kau-kial yU aien; Usi^ tsUng-tsihi u/i yUng- 
kung-w^n, t-hwui kwei-kwd Wdng; yl-tdn kin-yen^ tsi yiH ti^ii w^ 
jnl-chi. Kin yu kwei-kw6 Wdng yd tsidng tsi hai-jin chl drpien, 
e. 18. ydng-yukn ttvdn-tsu; ngd Niii-ii kin-jtn kUshl, yl ahU-kwd Hn^tn 
chi-tsau; k'i ts'ttng-ts'ien i-king tsau-tad-che, kwei-kwd ll-UH pAn-Ung 
hhig sell tsin-t'ed chl Iial-tl; twdn pH-hti t'ien-ti Men kang-yii^ M^wiL 
Fl'tH Niii'ti mtn-jtii pUsheu k'i hai, tsl kwei-ktod min^tn {ki-yiil 
tsau-tsd, an chl lei pil kl-shi) kwo ping tsad-tsd shdng kin chl, Ui fcii- 
kw6 yl pH-sIteu k'i hai. K'I pd-kd hutng t'ai-ping (Mfd! H-cAat* 
ktoei-kwd kung-ahdn cJil cfdn, jd-tsz tsi ming yU t'ien4i, 4^ Shdng-Vien 
pd-chi kidng tsal. Ill hd jin-ts'tng 4r shing-jin, Yi-pi chl huy hwdng 
Niii'ti ki-klng yeiirkinj vyd-shi kl-shl, tsU-shi kal-ktvd chi-tsad, ttung- 
yl wd-chu k'o^nuii, wd-ll k'd-4'd. Yu k'i kw'ei-p^n t'd4ad, hS^t kal 
t'd pl-^iii? Ilwhng Niii-ti seil-clCH d-pien tsin-hing /d-hd yid shau- 
wel, tsai yiU Ii-cKu^n kid-tai d-pien, ts'iSn^lat pd-ndng^pd yi-t'i skau- 
ivei, ICitng (ch'uen niii so tsai t'd h6) ndn miin yd^hly k'U/^n, Ski A- 
pd-t^ 4r Juii i-htng, yd hai-jin 4r sien hai-ki y^. jTien-chau chi «d-l 

) ' to use/ which are employed as prepositions (then meiuiing ' with' or ' by *) ; and auxiliary 
verbs, as ndng * to be able,' k'd 'can, may ;' and demonstratives, as t«s * this' and h*t * his ;* 
and the reflexive ))articles ttz 'self/ sidng 'mutual/ are generally united by the hyphen 
to the words which they affect. Very much might be done in this way to make Chinese^ 
even the terse, classical style, intelligible in Roman letter ; and it is devoutly to be wished 
that the various dialects may, before long, be represented by the Latin alphabet, and be 
freed from the cumbrous characters, which, for the masses, clog the path to knowledge. 

Silt-\ (11. g. 25), lit. 'follow, — use/ forms a redundant expression for 'with.' We have 
gUt alone in aUt-sheil (21. c. 11) ' with the hand.' 

There is a great mixture of classical and colloquial terms in the style of these fitbles ; 
e. g. (in 21. a. 10) we have/^-c^ instead otfd-Ulnf which is the colloquial term. Again, 
"the lion was sleeping in {i/U — 21. g. 10) a wild region;" "the mouse was playing in 
{t$ai — 21. g. 15) (or at) his side." Here different words are employed for 'in,* perhaps to 
avoid tautology, but yil is not often used in colloquial style. Fdn-fu (21. a. 22) 'com- 
mand, bidding,' is the common expression for commanding an inferior. 

The expression pU-jH (21. h. 20) has occurred sevei^ times. It signifies literally, 'not 
as' or 'not like,' and must be explained to mean ' there is nothing like' or ' the best thing 
to do is:' (cf. 14. i. 24. and 21. o. 14.) 

Tsidng* (21. i. 18) in the sense of 'to take' is not very conmion ; it corresponds in use 
to |>a^ 'to take,' meaning 'referring to, touching, concerning,* it refers to the object 
mentioned, and helps to form an expression, like the "accusative of closer specification " 
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Trttndation of Official Papers {LirCs Letter to Queen Victoria (2)), v. native 

text, page 24. 

Bat though you forbid the eating of it, — what is that compared with the pro- 
lubition of its sale and the restriction on its manufiEMrturel — this latter would be 
the rational means of cleansing the source. If jou do not eat it yourselves, 
yei by continuing presumptuously the manufacture and the sale of it, you tempt 
the lower orders of the Inner land (China), — ^you truly desire to live yourselves 
$gxd to overwhelm others in death, — ^you seek your own profit, and bring loss 
iqpon o^er men. All these things are what the common feelings of humanity 
hold in abhorrence, and what Divine Providence will not tolerate. And since 
the power of the Celestial dynasty moves both Chinese and Barbarians, what 
diffioolty would there be in establishing regulations respecting their fate? 
Bot having regard to propriety, sacred honour, and magnanimity, it is cer- 
tajnfy proper, in the first place, to issue commands; and, as heretofore no 
public despatch has been sent to the Sovereign of your honourable kingdom, 
if the matter be the subject of rigid prohibition on a sudden, then some may 
be tempted to plead ignorance as an excuse. BtU as the case stands, we 
would with the Sovereign of your honourable nation, covenant to abolish for 
ever this hurtful opium drug, we should forbid the consumption of it in the 
Inner land (China), and the tributary kingdoms also should forbid the manu- 
&eture of it. As for that which has already been made, your honoiu*able 
government should issue commands for its collection from every quarter, and 
for its complete destruction in the bottom of the sea, nor let any more of the 
poisonous article exist any longer in the world. TJien not only will the people 
of the Inner land (China) not be injured by it, but also the said people of your 
honourable nation (who being the makers of it certainly know how to eat it), 
when the manu£EU!ture is forbidden, will of necessity be also uninjured by it. 
Will not each party then enjoy the happiness of peace ? And in addition to this, 
by your honourable nation's respectful and sincere obedience, you will show a 
dear apprehension of divine principles, and Heaven will not bring down 
calamities upon us. This will be in harmony with the feelings of humanity 
and with those of the sacred sages. Also let it be remembered besides, that 
the people of the Inner land (China), being under severe prohibitions against 
the eating of it, if the aforesaid nations still manuCacture it, there will 
assuredly be no market for it, and no device will cause profit to arise there- 
from. Thus, with the prospect of losing the capital and labouring in vain, 
will it not be better to change your plans for another employment? 

Furthermore, all the opium which can be found in the Inner land (China) 
has been delivered over to be consumed by fire, and if in future there happen 
to be any Barbarian ships conveying opium hither, the whole must be 
destroyed by fire. But we fear (as there will be other goods in the same ships) 
it will be difficult to distinguish the jewel from the stone, and all must be burnt 
alike. Thus, not obtaining any profit, and injury taking a substantial form, in 
wishing to hurt others, you will hurt yourselves first. The Celestial dynasty's 

L 2 
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in. 12. cAln/ii Kvit-JhcO M, eking yi«^ pA4tri M aMn, w^ wd wHy yte dtl 
m. i& pAAMh y^. Kwet-kua Wdng Uii4ai& t^-w^n, UH UiSmg h6 hMftk 
n. 15. firrjf^^rti; yw/n-yiia «ii-ASii^ £ >«» ASn^. ITil-Aiadn^ M eli «*liif 
n. 27. M*N i*h 

a J. riiM-^i>injy itAi-4td nt^ ^ ytl jl, i-kw&i Ting-iw6 eli 

a 21. rA<f4f. 



i3. Official Papers (From the ' SnpplemcDtaiy Treaty of 1844*), v. native 

text, page 25. 

a. I. I. n A>-yij^ Kt9t<A*ai^ Kung^i, Tdrchtn hwd-yd Uih^^n, (ib 

a. 15. cA*i)4Vik K^-vrH fkurut-Ai^ng. M-iiJu-men chl MS, ai-hea Ktodng-cieu, 

K I. Fa-^TAeu^ I/id-m^H. Xing-po. Sk^tng-Aal^ wU kid.ng4^€^ kiun fitng I- 

h. i& II. Fi #i>>yid Ktn-€k'aK Kung-akij Td-ddn hwdryd k'ihk-^ mm- 

c. 3. ting tne»4-yl chang^'ing/u-ni^ chi kien, $£4te6 wit kidng4B*ei^ kvSM- 

c. 22. IIL }*! fin-fiitg meu-yi chdng^Utng K-Mfi l*ta^ h&iXuin (f(a 

d. 5. Fc^i) p<fH ihcxiM yi-^%)n. umi «) y^n/ik yinjd kdn yu^ hi A6-foA <Xi 

d. 22. cA*aii /I ihruM f<>fi5i yii, Iks ym lien h6 ying4noei Chung-kwA kw6 ni^ 

e. S. i cA*UHg kting^UiHg. 

e. 13. l\. Yl K%e\ing^Me%i^ FA-^eu^ ^uf-m^Hf Xtng^, Skdng-ka^ wk 

e. 25. kuk»g4:*ei!t^ k*aJ ktcm cAi Aetf« X-'t Finj^^Adfij^ nwli-yi churad^ ckif ekdn 

1 10. ird ili'<)ii^HtVd. P^l-^k^/u ra-dki kidng4:'ek, yi pO-J^ HwA-mtntte^ 

(. 2K f'ti-^'Aw i*i*i^fN7-^V'>. ch'uhh t'dtng «3 ^anf7 m^rf-yl, tMdng^t Ting-hod 

^. 10. A'h. .;-<.• ■ v"'^; i.r-</;i 'i'::,;, y\'-hti t'a-m^iihj, qr Yltig'S?idng ji7 Luhj i^ 

g. :i>. ;,•'. I ''■'/''- V- :-".:.;. \' *.<?*'!••.; KO.iuj-shi kau-sM chi jo tcony irnti^ shhi 

h. 1:. I"*"' w .'*.!-o'.t4 \"fV' . /-A**"'. ', ''^ ^'irnj'Jn-ttiatjin p'^ng Chung-kic6 yuhk- 

h. :r>. ; (V'-, 'iV.-'.-.V' -'.i *•'",:-■'..'» y =-/•'. w '.'//(T'j ^*{V yj X:ir*?«, }'f«</-Zrem>i //«H« 

i. II. t<ti'.:-\ji:, t*'.tn.j //»^!-' ; ' ? v-.k' t\i-*:hii kutivj-k'tu, t/ii Yinif-shdrtg )C 

j. II. V. Y't Ni .. Ax' J' A'j':.':^;-::<ri ;tiV-v>?^7 i^'uvj. i-hru shdng k^ienAtcdn 

j. 25. ^;»}-v'.'i v''^:.-: ?/> «• ; i?"; \- \i 7, f.i'f .xv.»i -^j'/j/y hir-l-i/l chdwj-cJiinfj (i^s£ t*iaiii, 

k . II. Yh / -s/: » ? . : ; '. ' ■ // < r" ' - 'J.'i ' : ■ ' ■ ; vi". .' >'- ?/ '» r/l -ki rCr n . 7i ii i-f't'i t&id nn pii- minq 
k. 2;. 0/" .'.■'■■,/-•'":/ ' •' /■'' -«-•■'?< ^'< ' ^*. cKln'j ch>' cho p'er. Ts'i sh'i shinfj 

1. 10. I'k'-n-i f<i r' •;'.!. .>:-v; ' ; 'i v ■' Hin..i~sh*liij k^itn YTtiO-sJ*yin/j. kl Yimi- 



in im-trk. . .cf. P-vr: I. Art 4^7. '^ Then.* i.< Ar.'thtrr -rx.vi:]^!!: .■!* thU u-v i-f fjuVm^ in 

2 1. I. II. 

J -mi-' J /■'■£ .21 I :^^- Thi* i^ t't o-.iuni'-n r.Arr.e "f Fu-idha :u 1. nirn. Tlie n^rr.e 
which serves f.>r all :ho w^ri.u^ i'.-riv.i >A' ctiWinj; uj>"n :':.c «i- ity. whota-rr m cvaths -^r 
in prayers. 

OlA«rve tho us*.' .f .«;/>,• /'• in S!-:---:l':-l \zt. m. ir'. iri w' iv:"'. »:xr r ->: ■•". i: t: rro'^ji'n-l? 
to the UsO vf t))v» iiiiii-iir. v.»i.v in Grr-ek. I: '\r>-<: '.>-? tw.. rc.rtir^ ■■'f P.-irt I. Art. 21s.. 
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of holding the myriads of nations in subjection is nn&thomable and 
Knne, and produces reyerence beyond the power of words to tell ! Let it not 
be nid that early warning was not given ! When Your Majesty receiyes this 
leqpatch, then take measures for seizing all the opium at every sea-port, and 
■end us a speedy reply. Do not, by false embellishments, evade or delay ! 
Earnestly reflect on these things, and earnestly observe them! 

In the nineteenth year of Ta/urkwcmg^ in the second month, on the 

day. A communication addressed to England. 

TransUUion of Official Pcupera {From the * Supplementary Treoity of 1844*), 

V, native texty page 25. * 

Art L t The tariff of export and import duties which is hereunto attached, 
under the seals and signatures of the respective plenipotentiary and commis- 
ftonera, shall henceforward be enforced at the five ports of Canton, Fu-chau fu, 
Amoy^ Kingpo, and Shanghai. 

Alt. IL The general regulations of trade which are hereunto attached under 
llie seals and signatures of the respective plenipotentiary and commissioners 
ihftD henceforward be in force at the five afore-named ports. 

Alt. ILL All penalties enforced, or confiscations made, under the third clause 
of the said general r^ulations of trade, shall belong, and be appropriated to, 
bhe public service of the government of China. 

Art. rV. After the five ports of Canton, Fu-chau, Amoy, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai shall be thrown open, English merchants shall be allowed to trade 
only at those five ports. Neither shall they repair to any other ports or 
places, nor will the Chinese people, at any other ports or places, be permitted 
to trade ^th them. K English merchant vessels shall, in contravention of this 
agreement, and of a proclamation to the same purport, to be issued by the 
Britadi plenipotentiary, repair to any other ports or places, the Chinese 
government officers shall be at liberty to seize and confiscate both vessels and 
cargoes ; and should Chinese people be discovered clandestinely dealing with 
English merchants at any other ports or places, they shall be punished by the 
Chinese government in such a manner as the law may direct 

Art y. Formerly in Kia/ng-ruvn it was agreed that the government could 
not be responsible for the debts of merchants, and according to the 4th clause 
of the newly established regulations concerning ' commercial dealings between 
English and Chinese merchants,* it is no longer allowable to ask for the repay- 
ment of debts by appealing to the old laws, which required the Hong mer- 
chants to pay the debts of each. This is truly and clearly declared in the 
records. Henceforth, whether a Chinese merchant owe any tlung to an 
English merchant, or an English merchant owe to a Chinese merchant, if the 

* Page 15 of the native text was erroneously headed 'a notice and a petition/ which 
should have been the heading for page 26. 

f The version here given is that published as the English treaty, which was in hd the 
original, and of which the Chinoge text in the ( 'hrestoinathy is the translation. 
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1. 24. shdiig k*ien Uwd-ahdng chl chaifjH ko chdng-kU k*id-i8d,jin todS oKfe 

m. 9. tsdn, kiun ying yiH Hwd Ylng kal ktodr^-^-kwdn, yt4*l tsUng kSmg- 

m. 23. chU ki, l-chau ptng^4n, Jtng-chaH yu^n^d pt-iai tai-toei eki^~dmf 

n. 9. kiun pU tal-^w^ paxiH^dng, 

n. 16. VI. Yl Kwdng-cheu tdng wi^ hidng-k'eh, Ttng-ehangy hwd ehdng 

n. 37. ch'tten kU-chU^ htod pHrsht ux)tng4atj kiun pH-Vo wdng taH hidng-Jdrnt 

o. 1 2. jin-'i yiU'hingy yiu kang pd-k'o y^un-ji niiirii meviryi. 

26. Official Papers (a notice and a petition), v. native text, page a6. 

a. 3. Kin ye-htng yd. 

a. 7. Li kin yd jin meu-meu t^ng, wei yen kin y^tng^ \ tttng ifrfiitig 

a. 23. 8^. Kiod-kid ch'dng-m^n kH^, yu-tai k& pa'^rki^ kiang-m^n t^i-Ung kai^ 

b. 10. pd7igy kin/dng k'i tau'tsi. Kial yiit mtng Mn. Sk&ikdtnw^fdn, JTin 

b. 25. Men ti-fdng fqnrkodn, ta-MsS ch*dng4ew*dng, t$iSng yiH yi-htngjpU4i^ 

c. 10. Hi pien Icv-chd ? Shi I ahtng-ki gdn tad, shin cki mtng-ho ki*dng-kiif 

c. 26. ts'ln pH-gdn chin, kid pH-liad sang. Hat md toll / Ho shU td y&n ! Wfi- 

d. 13. Ui she tsiU hwiii chung, yen shi kinryd. Yi ytl hwdng hwan, UH kin 

d. 28. jin hhig, cht chi wu-kaiig adn-ti^iiy fang k'o-jin let lai-wdng, Mmrji 

e. 14. l^n-lid siiln I6y jH yiU fdn-klrt^ch^y mhig^ld wei had, kd^ «Aett-o4i 

f. I. tstangy taU, nil, ch'ung, alid-si wH-ldnj t*dng mtng-ld shi, ch'd Hen yi 

f. 16. mtng pH-taUy lat-jl tslng-ahtn, huriii-chung kdng-fd, kid pd Icing iai. 

g. I. Ti sie ll 8u chl, shd diU chdiig-kiod, ehU p'l Hng tai yu cJil jin, chi so 
g. 19. kiai: 4^ kl-mtng keil-tau chl jin te cJClng i. K\n-yd. 



The pronoun let ^ * he, his, ' in the expressions k't-che (2 1 . m. 29), k%md (2 1 . n. 3), is lued 
like our definite article * the/ for the second person jH (21. m. 25) has just been uaed, 
therefore k't could not be construed as 'his* in this place. 

Yu ^ frequently means * with reference to ;' so in to beg gomething of somebody, it Bignifiei 
'of or 'from/ as in 22. a. 13. 

TsS'ChU (22. a. 29), lit. 'to be the master/ is 'to act as judge:* (cf. Port I. Arts. 221, 
361. 5, and 371.) Ta6 is again used for the verb to be ia 22. c. 26. TcUi-R (22. b. 23) 
' law of reason, rule of right," is the general term for ' good principles' of justice, taale^ 
feeling, or judgment. It is to a Chinese that indefinable standard of right and wrong, 
which suits his own peculiar habits, tastes, or feelings : (cf. Mr. CommisBioner Yeb's dia- 
logues with his interpreter, Mr. C. Alabaster, given in the Times during the war of 1856.) 
M&-1A (22. d. 19), lit. ' eyes struck at,' must here mean ' happened to see.* 
Tl'Chlng (22. e. 9), lit. 'iron evidence,' means 'strong testimony.' 
lAn, the author of the paper addressed to the Queen of England, which is to be found 
on pages 23 and 24, was, like Yeh of recent notoriety, a good representative of the excln* 
sive policy of the Chinese. He was an able writer, and a sincere upholder of the govern- 
ment which he served. He was the tool of the then dominant party in Peking, whoee 
plan was to suppress the opium trade and to humble foreigners. His great liter&ry work, 
the IIai-l'w6 t'il-chif has been noticed on page 15 of Part II. Many errors exist in tiiOM 
parts of it which relate to foreign nations, but a good deal of information is to be fonnd 
in it upon other subjects, which relate to China and the neighbouring countries. 
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piMMinta and voacherB be well authenticated^ the persons present and the 
gpiparty still exiBting shall be dealt with by the Chinese and English author!- 
^01BB, according to the principles of justice, so as to manifest impartiality. 
Andy according to the original stipulations, both these authorities shall prose- 
ipile in behalf of creditors, but in no case shall they be made responsible for 

Art VL It is agreed that EInglish merchants and others, residing at or 
vesorting to the five ports to be opened, shall not go into the surrounding 
covmtry beyond certain short distances, to be named by the local authorities 
in concert with the British consul, and on no pretence for purposes of traffic. 

• 
Itnmalatian of Official Papers {a notice cmd a petition), v. 7iative text, page 26. 

A prohibition against walking out after nightfall. 

It has been agreed upon to forbid strictly any person walking out after 
nigfatfidl, in order that the state of the neighbourhood may be peaceful. 

When the city gates of the kingdom have been shut, the night watches 
thall be rung with the bell, to warn off persons of bad character ; the country 
people shall sound little bells and strike the watchman^s bamboo, diligently to 
keep in check thieves and robbers. These all are definite prohibitions. Who 
will dare to oppose and transgress? Of late the land has been in much confu- 
Bon, thieves and robbers have been ungovernable, generally going out by 
niglit without restraint. Siich being the case, how can they conveniently be 
taken up for examination ? Thus, availing themselves of the darkness, they 
contrive to go on plundering until the morning dawns, while the people 
cannot sleep at peace on their pillows, and the lives of the household are in 
danger. Evils, how immeasurable ! calamities, how great ! This is the reason 
why, having called a meeting of the whole body, it has been determined to 
iBBue this strict prohibition. As soon as the dusk of evening comes on, it is 
f((»*bidden for persons to walk abroad, until three quarters after the fifth 
watch, when they may go to and fro as they list. Every day, by turns, per- 
flODB flhiiU go the rounds, and, if they find any one transgressing this prohibi- 
ticHiy they shall strike the gong as a signal, and whoever is found with a spear, 
a sword, a cross-bow, or a musket, shall certainly be punished, whoever he be. 
J£f at the striking of the gong, any person does not come to seek out the 
matter, on the next day, in the morning, he shall be punished before all, and 
lie shall not lightly be pardoned. Let, then, several copies of this notice be 
written out and posted up every where, that all passers by may know of 
this prohibition, and that those thieves, who crow like cocks (to get the gates 
opened) and who steal like dogs, may not presume too much on their powers. 
Respect this agreement. 

* The 5tb clause is not given in full in the English copy, we have therefore consulted the 
student's benefit by taking another version, which follows the Chinese text more closely. 
(Cf a version of this treaty given in the Chinese Repository, vol. XIII. p. 143.) 
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h. 5. Talng chi-^'tl pin, 

h. II. Shln-Jctn Mm-fMU kin-pin, 

L I. Fin wei shi-tau lievrp'Ungj k^n taing chircfCuy I shin hd-taal^. 

i. 16. Chau'te lio-ydng yl-si^ siil yU: ^* T*ien-ming," k'l^i jtn^ / Tang- 

j. 1. chU pUshin, tsU-jhi hd-Jci staU-taidng ; liSL-Uad su yu, siii $r yimg hi 

j. 18. cKi yu. J 6 pH-yU wei fdng yu. Jet hai taidng yiil pHrJed shing yin. 

k. 4. F^i ahi'tau-shdng, lihng pdng lien-p'Ung hai-^ml, t'dng yiiH kd-ckd, 

k. 18. tsiii yi y^-chd^ tsU p'dng hi yin-hd chl wU, hing-taii-chl jtn, yen-hd 

1. 5. wil ki, tsi king f^n liaU, Hwhng kin Idng-tung chl UH, wdnrwl 

L 19. tsiau-kdn, siii shdn-tsail yi wei chl ch6-hd, hr shin pUng chl sH i tod 

m. 6. ll hH? T*d.ng pH ch'l k'-d, shin wei pH-pien, ll-hd pUn taking. It-kia^ 

m. 23. Chi-cKal chd ling hwiii cKi, mi^n tcei hd taat. Ts^ k*i tH tneurt^ng sheu 

n. 9. k't ylf shd pt tsi KU-ti sidng an ^r. WeinUi pin k'ad-^ wei chut 

n. 26. kien, chen gan idifu, laU-ye tat t8*iin she htng, 

27. Dialogues and Phrases in the Mandarin Dialect (i), ▼. native text, 

page 27. 

a. I. Ngd yih yi-kUn-si-ts^tng k'iH ni, Shimmd si-4s*tng t Fdng-4%n shwd 

a. 16. pdl JCiHrni ki-ngd yt-pd-iau-tsz, K^irngd tsd cA^-^5. K^nrkiA T6r 

b. 4. y^ ch&4c6 gqnrtihi, H^n tstng^yrien Ta-^, HaiHrshwd 1 SheMiah 

b. 18. nl-4i gan wdng^pOrliaU, Ni hqn chlrl\, Ngd kUn^ivei ni Yvinri 

c. 4. shimmd ? FUrpi to-H. Ngd hwdnrhi nL FH kalrtdng. Liridng. 

c. 19. Ni ndng-keH t-kaH ngd, Kiau ngd tsd shimmd ? Ni yirshwd, ngd tuiik 

d. 5. tsd, Ni yau sJdmmdj ngd tsvl tsd shimmd, FOrkhn, KiH^ni H^ngd 

d. 21. uxfn CJidng sien-sdng hail *, Shi ngd tl hah pdng-yiil, LiH-hid che^ 

e. 5. m^sie-kd lUmau. Kiau ngd shl-H md ? FU-yaii, Che^dng haU, 

e. 20. Ngd yaH shw6 yi-kU-htod, k*ilng^'d tirtsiii ni, Sut-picn shwd, Ni 

f. 5. tstng-fan id, — Shi pHrshi ? Shl-tsai shi, Ngd shwd laiJtnshl hwd, 
t 20. Kwd^en shi ch^dng, Shiit t-kwd ? Ngd sidng shi, Ngd shwd p&rM. 

g. 5. TdrtU pa, Ni til-shdng to-shail ? Yi tiding ylnrtsi, Shwf^-^m, 
g. 19. Shwd-hwdng. Kidrhwd, Shwd h'Urhwd, Ngd/drshi, YirHng H hwd, 
h. 3. Yl-kd^tn slwod-UaU yUts£ htodng, hed4at siii-jSn shwd shi-hwd^ frnUr 
h. 19. yih jtn sin, Fdn-jtn sdrhtodng, tsid tiurliatl USn, — Ffiryaii siiUk'eil 
i, 5. td-ying, Che^ htodn-yiU jin-sin md ? Ch^^ shi wdng^hwd/ng yki. 



\ 



TsQ/ng-ta, (23. a. b. 12), lit. 'general-leader' or 'guide of all/ is the title given to the 
supreme governor of one or two provinces, and is nearly equivalent to our term vicemy, 

Sittn-fil (23. b. 23) is the title of the deputy governor of a province ; the word ilaelf 
would seem to imply that his duty was to see that peace was preserved, — siiin means 'to 
go round' and/il ' to tranquillize.' 

The Two Hu provinces are Ifvrp^ (north) and Ilu-ndn (south), and the Two Kwang pro- 
vinces are Kwang-tung (east) and Ktcang-H (west). 

Htpiii-t'Ung (23. c. i), 'to unite together,' is also expressed by hwUi-hB*. 

C%a6-A irtii (23. e. 3) 'communicate.' In the treaty which was negotiated by Lord 
Elgin, an article is inserted to render the use of this term obligatory when commnnicatioiii 

♦ This character should be heii | v^ * (cf* P* 3^- J^ative text) ^^ 
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A petition askiiig for the removal [of old houses]. 

M. M y Qentleman, respectfully petitions. 

makes a representation respecting the mat-sheds in the market-place, 
tald earnestly begs that they may be removed, in order to guard against the 
idamity of a conflagration. Although the misfortune of fire is indeed said 
Id h^ ''a judgment from heaven," still it is assuredly the work of man. If lamps 
■lid candles be not taken care of, on a sudden misery arises among the 
wretched screens; and if the cooking stoves be not looked after, presently 
Bahfortone comes, even the fish in the ponds (will not escape). If we do not 
jpnfMure and guard against (fire), the evils arising therefrom will be beyond 
Hie power of words to tell. 

The matnaheds on both sides of the market-place are covered thickly together, 
and if tiiey should take fire, there would be disastrous consequences. The 
matting is, moreover, a material easy of combustion, and passers by who were 
unoking would endanger it, and might set the whole on fire. Besides, now 
att.tiie approach of the winter quarter, every thing is in a dry state, and the 
moontain grass, with which the sheds are thatched, might take fire, to which 
(jhe latter have always been liable. And if they are not taken away, it will be 
very inconvenient indeed. This is the reason why I petition, and beg of your 
ironhip to order the officers to pull them down, in order to avoid the calamity 
of fire. This will assuredly not only benefit individuals, but it will truly avail 
in p res erv ing the peace. Therefore this petition has been presented; and 
iboudd yon deign to consider it, a great &vour will be conferred. We hasten 
fco present this to your worship for approval and execution. 

Trandaiion qflHalogttea cmd PhroMS in tfiA Mamdanin Dialect (i), 

V. naiwe texty page 27. 

I have something to ask of you. What is iti Speak freely! I want you to 
give me a knife. Do this for me. I beseech you. Sir, to do me this febvour. 
Gladly! Many thanks! Very well! If I receive your favour I shall never 
forget it. You are very polite ! I am troubling you. What do you want? Do 
not HM ao much formality. I like you ! Nonsense ! It is not ! You may 
depend upon me. What do you want me to do) Directly you speak I will act. 
Whatever yoa want I will do it. I could not think of it. I beg of you to give 
uj eompliments to Mr. Chang, He is a good friend of mine. Lay aside so 
much of this etiquette. Do you wish me to forget my maimers? No, indeed ! 
This is a good way. I want to speak a word, but I fear that it may offend 
you. Say what you like ! You are very kind. — Is it so or not? It is indeed so ! 
I speak honestly. Certainly it is so. Who doubts it ? I think so. I say it is 
Qotsa Letusbet. How much will you bet? A dollar (lit 'an ounce'). Tospeak 
tbe truth. To speak fabely. Untruth. To speak nonsense. I swear. It is 
positively asserted. If a man speak once falsely, afterwardsf, although he speak 
the truth, nobody will believe him Every man who tells a lie, throws away 
[lis r^utation. Do not answer without thinking. Are there any who still 

PA^ IL M 
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i. 20. ^V^^ wdti^r, Ngd pH-kwo ahtod M^kwd, Shi4i. Kmrittmg M 

j. 4. shinvmd ? Yiil shiinrnd k'd M ti? JiUnn ngd-min M ahimmd kak t 

j. 20. XI kl-ngd shimnid chu-ll Che-kd Uhng-m&^ng pdnrfdr^r, T^mff- 

k. 6. y1't4^ig, ngd cJie-ydng tsd pd. N\ sidng che^-kienns£'tHng U^nff' 

k. 21. md-ydngl Tushi y1-k&^dng. — N\ tsUng ridrCi laif Wdng nMi V4, 

1. 10. Xgii kUi P^'kuig. Tstijig cfiivrH lai. Tslng tdn-lai. Kin n^d laL 

1.24. Li'k*ai! Tseu'jm! KUi-pd I Whng-hed t^ui yi-iihir^r. Lat ek^4L 

m. 9. Thiig yl'houi-dr, T^ng ngd lat. T"d-^n yl-4$t k^vrliaiL PHrfoA 

111. 2^. cht-mo k\oai tseU. iV'i iseit-tl t^ai-Uwai. PHryail tUng-^kek. TmA 

n. 8. ch^^ Uh. 3f/}n kwdnrliatl. JCal-m^n. TsUng che4l kw6. Kw^ 

11.21. jyU'Jcu, Nl tiil4iail shimmdf Ngd mH tiu shimmd, WeishimmAf 

o. 6. Yln-^oei iigd ahi-iiah yl-kierirtung^. — Kaurshlng shwd. TtrMng 



o. 21. 



sktvd. Nl shwd^l i'di'k^vmi, pH-nAng tUng-tl, 



28. Dialogues and Phrases in the Mandarin Dialect (a), v. natiye text, 

page 28. 

a. I. Nl htmii'shwd Chung-kwd hwd md? Nl 8hwd4iail md f Tsung md- 

a. 15. yitt t'ing-kien che-ko. Meu^tn kaitrsu-liaU ngd, HeUrUU ngd ka6r 

a. 30. 8U I'd. Nl shwd-iiait c1ie4c6 mH-^ih ? MH^U, Tstng-'W^ che-M 

b. 15. ahi shimmd? Chl-tad che-kd md f Skw6-U. Shwi^-piirU, Wt^ 

b. 29. shimmd nl pil td-^tng ? — Nl t^ing-kien ngd shwd md f Ngd t^ing-ffir 

c. 15. kien, Shiad ts'lng^'d yi-4i^nr4r. Lai che-H t'ing, Ngd It nd4s&jin 

d. I. yi^n, t'ing-pU-kien t'd^l-hwd, Chtnrlilng-liail ngd-tl ^r-<d. — Nl tAng" 

d. 18. U tslfig Cdrtl'hwd m6? Nl tUng-tS, t'd shwd-kwd-^f Ngd sftwd^, 

e. 4. wl til tUng-U md f Nl shtvd-tl, ngd Utiv^n t4ng^. Tu t4ng-4§. TH 

e. 20. pitHUng-tfi. Mhig-pe^iail mH-yih ? Ch^kd shinrmd irsi; TBifng-md' 

f. 6. ydng kial-ahiod, Ngd tsai-nl-t'eH-U chi-4a4, Pl-fdng pd eM-loi^ yiil 
shiimnd kivdn-hi f Che-kd ngd pil-kwd siding bM che^d/ng,'-''J%r^4i t*d 
md? Kien-kwd t'd kl-tsi nil Pd kUU tsi-sH, WAng4mil nfd mdt 
Ngd ki pd talng-tsii, Ki-U lufn^'ing. Sidng-pdrJcl^ai : Siiing-k%- 
lat4iait. Nl kl mi ? Siensdng ktoet-kqng t Td-td nienrki 9 Yiit 4^ 
shl siii. Nl 2>l'ngd id. Nl td-kai lUrshl to siii, TsU^iailirUiin mA 
yiil? Nl/u-mil tu taai md? Sien-fd »£'4iatt yiii lid^ng-niSn, Jft^-inti 
tsm'kid4iail yih adn-kd-yu. Yiil ki-kd 4''''t8zf Yii^ kt-tv^ ling-ldngf 
Yiil kt-^oei kwex-nii f Sdn-ko ku-nidng. Hiung-ii kl-kd f TsairH tan 
ngd yl'ko, 7>I-<i til si-liaii. Nl ahwd che yl-4cilr-hwd, ngd k^l-liaii yi-kd' 
nierv-Ce'A. Sidng'k*l4iail shimmd 1 Mi^nrpHrliafU s£. — T^%en4ci h^n' 
hah; ngd-mdn cfCOrJeUj ktodng-yi-kwd/ng pd, Ngd^m4n 1c U lidng-4lBufai 
lidng^kwaL Ngd-m^n shdng^King pd! LH pH-pien; — pH /'Sng^ 

1. 29. pien; — pUpien^i, Yad tsd^ihe md f Ngd shinrshdng juinrjd, mfl-yid lU 
lu. 15. lidng tseil. Ngd tseilrpHrtHng. YaH hing hdnrlily yaH hing shunMd 
ni. 29. m/ YaH shdng-ch^uSn md f YaH kiUs*idng^ ch'uinf Hd4dl vXUA 
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are held between superior oj£cer8 of each nation. ChaA-ti (43. e. 17) meant 'wl 
according as/ and is a common phrase in official papers. T*iinrtai6. (33. c 39), lit. 'tile 
way of heaven/ means 'Divine Froyidence.' T*^g (33. d. 33), ' together wxtii,' appMii 
here to signify ' with reference to' or 'as for.* 
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inihisf TlufliaafiftlBehoocL I was playing. I was only joking. Truly! 

onglit I to dot What can I dof If we should do this well, what opinion 

yoa have of us? How shall we manage thisi Wait a while, let us do it 

^§k tfns way. How do you think this thing isf It is quite the same. — Where 

^Hjjb joa oome from! Where are you going ? I am going to Peking. I am 

from Court Hease to come in. Come near to me. Stand further off. 

amy go. Qo away! Oo behind; fall back a little. Come here! Wait 

il^ 'ni..fittle while. Wait until I oome. They went all together. Do not walk 

^"■^PlJHt- Ton walk too fiist. Be quiet ! Sit down here. The door is fastened. 

' ""^sa the door. Come oyer here. I cannot come over. What have you 

#V9im awayl I have not thrown uiy thing away. Whyl Because I have 

picked up something. — Speak loud! Speak low! You speak too quickly, I 

CHmot understand. 

Trandation qfJHaloguea and Phrases in the Mandarin Dialect (2), 

V. native text, page 28. 

Do you know how to speak the Chinese language? Have you spoken? I 
have not indeed heard that. A certain man told me. Afterwards I told him. 
Did you say this or not? If you please, what is this? or, Allow me to ask 
what this is. Do you know this? I can say; I cannot say. What! do not 
yoa reply? — Do you hear what I say? I cannot hear. Speak a little more 
diatinctly. Come here and listen. At a distance from that mui, I cannot 
hear what he says. It has deafened my ears. — Do you understand clearly 
what he says? Do you understand what he said? What I said, did you quite 
understand? What you said I perfectly understood. I quite understood. I 
did not understand at all. Were you clear about it or not? What is the 
meaning of this? How do you explain it? I knew before you. Suppose I do 
not understand, what would be the consequence? I only think this is so. — Do 
yon know him? How many times have you seen him? I do not remember 
the number of times. Have you forgotten me? I caunot recollect distinctly. 
I remember very welL I cannot think or recollect. I have just remembered. 
How old are you? What is your honourable age. Sir? How great is your age? 
or, How many are your years? I am twenty years (old). You are older than 
I am. You are (I should say) above sixty years (old). Are you married or 
not? Are your parents alive? My late father died two years ago. My 
mother married again three months ago. How many children have you? 
How many young gentlemen? How many young ladies? Three daughters 
(lit. 'misses'). Brothers, how many? I am by myself alone, the others are dead. 
When you uttered that expression, a thought arose in my mind. What did 
you think of? One cannot avoid death. — The weather is very fine, let us go 
out to take a walk. Let us go to take the air. Let us go into the city. 
The road is bad, (lit. ' not convenient,') — not in a good state, — not good for 
walking. Do you wish to ride? I am weak, I have not strength to walk. 
I cannot walk. Do you wish to go by land or by water? Will you go in 
a boat? What sized boat would you like? (lit. 'how many oared -boat?') 

M 3 
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n. 14. ngdkwohdpdf Kdn-nn! ChS^-chi-cfCuhi mOF^fO^rndf TaA* 

D. 39. titdrtg-tseil, yid nl-fdng, yiH ting-t'ed-Jung, Ya4 tmxi ndrk dkfai^ 

o. 13. gdn ? Tsai tdrmA^'eH nd-H. Ltn-Hnnrliaii hd-fMen, kidrmoA, C9M 

0. 39. hah yd ! 

29. Dialogues aud Phrases in the Mandarin Dialect (3), v. native text, 

page 29. 

a. 1. Al-yd! che-ko-ti-fdng hhr^hait-lcdn; — w^fnrhd^j lidng-'thwdng^i 

a. 16. K*dn ahU tu 1cai4iah hwd^r. Che-yi-kan ld4iailt yi-tsL Mi-isk JiA- 

b. 4. liail. N\ fiirliaU nid f Shi-tsai kw4n-kiuSn4iail. Tda%-che4t6 tivng- 

b. 18. tsah-ahdng t'l-chd, haU, Tsin nd-k6 shtirlin, Tsai che-eie shU-U^kid 

c. 4. Iidn-hah-tl yln-lidng. Ktn-nihi kwd-tsk to, ShU to ki4iaii kwd-iA 
Kln-nien, nien-fung. Kid-nihi ahi hwdng-nUn. ChS-l^ yiit h^ 
hau-tl pin-kwo, shd-lty H-taZf ymg-t^ad, Ngd ning-ycyid AM*ci4» ^^*c^ 
ahi h-tai. Ngd h4n aidng-k'l t'ad-^ry kdrts^ kdn-tsz, tadng-ttt, ChS- 
aie mei'taz kang hah. Yih pd-fail mai md ? Chi tdshtth tsUn ^-^nnt 
Ma\-U a^-ahi'ko td-taien yl kin. Mai ahi-ki kin pd I — Tien «o^lf»4MMl 
Ji-Ced yad Id-ahdn, Tdng-yi-hwui t'ien tsia hi liah, KtotU ta^pdj 
ni-/d4iail. KH tvdn-/dn. T^itn-Jci ta^/ng-md-ydng-hail f 2^iSn-k*i 
Idng. T*%en ytn4iail, ChS'k6 tvdn-ahdng hah t*ien-k*i. Yih ch*a4r 
k^L Yih yun-taaif kdn-pd-kien avng-sd, lAodvirkVfunng ZaS-^a4. 
Shi yl-kb pau'fung, T*ien-k'i cKdng-fien, Hah hid-^. Hid 
pd-taz. Hid-aU. Stl-htod k'ai liah. Td4ut. Liit-hidng, TdshSn. 
Liii td-ai-liah yl-kd-jtn, Fung-chul, Fung-td, Fad-fung kwd-k*^ 
liahy kdn-tg-kien t'itn-hdng. Shi ko hah t'ien-k*i ti ptng-leU. Yih- 
wd, Ji did mdn-mdn-41, taid adnrliah, Hid4u, Hid-ahwdng, — 
Shimmd ahi-hed f Ki-hid-chdng f Fd-iodn, Uwiit-hia k*U pd I 
Htodn yih-aht'heu, taai ahdng-wh, Chd-pd-to yUhid-chung. Ti^ 
liah yH-hid adn-k^, Hwdn md-yih td adn-hid 4'^k^ N\ ts^ng-^nd 

k. 3a chl'tad ? T'lng-kien chdfig td4tah, Ngd aidng pd-ahi che-ydng dCi. 

1. 14. K*dn ni'ti piah. Nga-tl piah taeh-tH-kwai pd-4uu Fiah mdn ki- 
1. 39. /an. Shdng-k'dn jl-kwel. Shd-^-piah taai nd4i f — Nl hwdn-^ 
m. 14. nd-k6 aht-Jied f Chan-t'iin ahi taiii-hahrtl, Che-kd t'ien-kH ti^t^ 
m. 29. hd'tlj y^ pd-jit ye pd-ldng. Che pd-awdn cliqn-t^ien, aiodn ahi tung- 
n. 15. t*{^. Shu tu md-yih fd-yd. Che hid-Vien jV-ti-h^n. Ngd ciCd4iah 
o. I. hdn, yau ji-ai. Taung md-kid-U c/ie-ydng ji. Kal-tdng hU4d €i 
o. 17. md-ad-taah. Yad aheu chwdng-kid; kd-u}dn4iah chtodng-kid, Tti^- 
0. 30. t*ien. 
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30. Dialogues and Phrases in the Mandarin Dialect (4), v. native text, 

page 30. 

a. 2. Shdng4U6. — Nl chk-ydng kufai wdng ndrH pah. Ngd ahdng-hid. 

a. 15. Ngd y^ todng nd-H kU. T^ yl-^k^n-yhn. Fd-yad mal-tai. Taai 

a. 30. ngd-m^n t'ed-ll Ueh-tl ndryl-4c6 ahi ahiil ? Shi figd-9n4n t*dng4U64i. 

b. 17. T$d-m4n tu yl-ktvet-^r taeh pd! — j^i toei-ahinwnd lai-tl che^ eh'L 
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! Take us over the river! Qladly! Has this boat no masts) We 
there is a contrary wind, — the wind is right a-head. Where do you 
to go ashore f At that great jetty there ! When you have approached 
Ike shore let go the anchor. Here b a good place ! 

Trandaiian of IMLogviM and Phrases in the Mcmdarin Dialect (3), 

V. native text, page 29. 

* Ah ! this country is very pretty ! pleasant and cool ! See the trees have all 
tloflBomed. This one has shed its leaves. The com is ripe. Are you spent? 
1 am indeed tired. To fling ourselves down on this green grass mil be 
ffaMTont. Enter that forest. Under the trees it is very shady. This year 
diere is plenty of fruit. Many trees have borne fruit. This year was an 
ibiiiidant year. Last year was a year of scarcity. Here there are very good 
qpples, pears, plums, and cherries. I prefer walnuts or chestnuts. I am yerj 
ted of eating peaches, small oranges, or large thin-skinned oranges or coolie 
ioniiges. Those plums are better. Have you any grapes to sell? They cost 
how much a pound? I can sell them at forty large cash a pound. Buy a few 
povn^! — ^The day is very fine. The sun is going to set. Wait a while, it 
soon be dark. If you walk fast, you will be wearied. Eat your evening 
How is the weather? The weather is cold. The sky is overcast. 
TUs evening it is fine weather. It is damp. It is cloudy; I cannot see the 
fltttrs. The wind has risen in gusts. It is a gale. The weather is ever 
dbanging. It rains hard. It hails. It snows. It is snowing in flakes. It 
thnndo^ The thunder roars. It lightens. The thunder (bolt) has killed a 
man. The wind blows. The wind is high. The storm is past, we can see 
tlie rainbow. It is a sign of fitir weather. It is misty. The sun will come 
oat by-«nd-by, then it will be dispersed. The dew is falling. The hoarfrost 
is fiJling. — ^What time is it? What o'clock is it? Not late. Let us go home! 
There is time (enough) yet, it is still forenoon. It is nearly one o*clock. It has 
stmdc one and three quarters. It has not yet struck three and two quarters. 
How do you know? I heard the clock strike. I do not think it is so late. 
Look at your watch. My watch goes fast, it will not agree. Your watch is 
dow, how many minutes? Gk> and look at the sun-dial. Where is the sand- 
glass? Do you like this season? Spring is the best. This weather is pleasant; 
it is neither hot nor cold. This is not like spring; it is like winter. The 
trees have not yet budded. This summer it is very hot. I am perspiring, I 
shall die of heat I never experienced such heat. We ought to have a large 
crop of millet You should reap. I have reaped. Autumn. 

Tnmdaition c/Dialoguea and Phrases in the Mcmdarin Dialect (4), 

V. native text, page 30. 

On going to school — Where are you running so fast? I am going to school. 
I am going there too. Wait a minute. Don't loiter. Who is that walking 
in front of us? It is our school-fellow. Let us all walk together! — ^Why do 
y<m come so late? I was up late last night, and could not rise early. At what 
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c 5. Ngd t86-jl ngaurliaU y^, pUm&ng tsai^ k%4al Nl M i^ hid oWwj 

c. ai. n-4aUl f m hatl4dn46. Weishimmd tiUf^l palaif Jfd yl^M- 

d. 9. tiing h^nrmdng, pH-U Icitng-^r lat, Lia44l MrHi H siHfki§ 

d. 24. shdng-t*eil yiU-tl u>et-hUn pHrshaU. J6 pfrjin mln^p-ni pd-Hak^ tair 

e. la ti n\-tl sz-fU ming-^ly pH-tHng, che^ liaii p^irU; hwdmg-iM mSi Mii- 

e. 28. kd'liaijt n\-tl si-titng yiU td kwdnrhL SuUpiSm i'& «^ ^«^ yitf 

f. 1 5. liail nl-a p4n-Jan, Ghesdn-t'ten nl pd m^n^Mi, pd^ktriL Tmd jrik 

g. I. yad che-ydng, Tsih^ yir4sii n\ lat che4\j ngd /an-J^irHaU nl Mnm$f 
g. 18. K*U nUl fdng Ud. Tai nUi mad-tsz, ICdnml-H 8h&. T^irfd $d 
h. 5. yati peUtl-shU. T'ing-mingI Nien^wdrtrliah mUryiilt Hwdn md" 
h. 18. yiU. Nl pi-mi-yen td yiMiail mdf Che-k6 mat ts£ Aimmd skkif" 
i. 4. yinf Yin mal. Ts^ng-^nd kial-shwdf Yid tsdng H i-tL TwOmg 
i. 17. mdryiil k'dn-kien die-ydng^l yi-kd-tsin Ch^-yt-p^^nrthd ndin4dmg. 
j. 3. iV^;^ md-yid hU-to tl kung-ftl. Yin-wei ngd kal-tdng kdn4e^ tuol 
j. 19. tung-si; tiiig-wal hwdn yiil pi-ll si-Is tng kairtdng pdn, Nl siad"^^ 
k. 5. mel-ji nien-tl-shfl ; ling-wai yl-Jco-yu Iwodn yad-tsd Itdng-pien %o^ 
k. 21. cJidng. — Nl Juid yd? H(in-hah. Nl yUng^iah fdn mdf JCi-Uoiid, 
1.5. Ling-tsqn fiailf Kid-fuluih, Nl tik^ih-k'iilta^ng-md-ydngf HTdyd- 
1. 20. kin pi t'eH-ll hah-t^-td. Mlng-jlUai-kien! Ngd kal-tdng sdng-hing,* — 
m. 7. T'ien tsidiuj-Ji^. Tau-liah shiii-kid tl sht-heu, Hd^kt, nl Vdng ngd laL 
m. 23. P'drktoei mo ? Pd-pd. Fdng-hid wdn-ch'dng. Lid-hid tang, Mir 
n. 6. tang, Ming-t'ten tsaU-sie k'l-4aif kiau-ngd. Ngd kairidng t8lng'49ad 
n. 20. k*l-lat Yi'ting kUi md ? Yl-tlng kl-ti. Td^M, Tihhtang. Mdr 
o. 6. yiU hd'shi. Hd-mel-^r. — Shiii td-m^n f Shi shut f Ngd Iiwdn md- 
o. ai. yii^ k'l-lat, Tsau alng-liah. T*ien td-ltdng-liad 

31. Extract from the Ching-yln tsUi-yady v. native text, page 31. 

a. I. Yi'ko-jin hid Kxodn-hiod lat, tsd ahimmd tl nlf T*ed-yl-lcien yurpe 

a. 18. tsi'ki tsidng-lat clid-ahln tsd-kwdn, si-hed shdng-sz, lin4i shdryttSn^ 

b. 4. yau tso yl-ko yih-pdn-ai'ti Ktvdn yd ! ICi-tsiy tsid tad td-k'ishdng, 

b. 21. htod leal hdng-tihi, hwd wdng toai-adng tseh shunily yad-tad yl-ko mdr 

c. 6. Urtl Ici-ahdng, Taai Ici-tsi, tsid-ahi kiirkid pd^tai, — nl ahi ko yid- 
c 23. i-ahi-ti jtn, yid-t'l-mien-tl jtn, taai hidng-tadrchung, nihirch'dng yu- 

d. 9. ch'drig, hidng-ta'ing tad-a£y ahaii-pd-liad ; yi yid kienpd ai-^r, yad t*i 

d. 25. jtn-kid liad-U Uad-U; y^ ti kien-kien ti-Jang, pd ai-^T aliwd hb <»-*£ 

e. 14. ta'tng-t-al, yl-tsi toeUkd hidng-tsd, ^'^-tai pah-hd m4n-mei; yu^nrshi toeC 

f. I. che adn-m^n Jcl-kihi, ping pd ahi ahw6 kl-kU Kwdn-hwd, taai td-kial 

f. 17. ahdng, iiad-iodn i^r, aiad-hwd jtn-kid, hi-hdng jtn-kidy hu)4nrhiun 

g. 2. jtnrkidy tsiu awdn-liad ai-l6. Sd-l nlrm4n tsung-yad pd td-fdng tl 

Jtn (23. e. 24) 'benevolence, kindness;* see note on p. 28 of Part II. 

W4 sb-pHrfed (23. e. 26) * it overshadows every thing:' cf. Art. 422 of Part I. 

The repetition of ping (23. f. 6. and 8) means ' both' — 'and/ or ' at once* — 'and.* In 
classical compositions, the Chinese are fond of using ckUng 'centre' (23. f. 11) and jiit 
' heart' (23. i. 12) for the origin or the moving principle of that with which it is joined. 

Tk hlat (23. f. 14), ' from to the present time,' is a good example of this form 

of construction. 
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;j^UodL did you rise? You are very lazy. Why did you not come the day 
%Bfinre f On that day I had to do some very urgent business and I could not 
Jnd time. To managing affairs in the world there are obstacles not a few. 
If any one else command you, you are content ; but if your tutor bid you do 
thing, you do not obey. This will not do. Besides, if you shirk your 
great consequences will result. No matter whether he beats you or 
,tMvt» you do not hasten to your duty. You have not learnt any thing for these 
-Ukree days;-*-thi8 is bad. Don't do it again. Once, on a former occasion, 
vben you came here, what did I order you to do? Go to your room and sit 
down ! Take your cap ! Look at your book ! Prepare your lesson to repeat. 
Obey! Have you learnt your lesson or noti Not yet. Have you your pencil, 
{picy and inkstonet What is the sound and tone of this (mai) character] The 
eoond is mal. What is its meaning? It has the meaning of bwrying. I have 
aever seen such a character as this. This book is difficult to understand. I 
hkve not much time, because I have to fetch many things; and besides, I have 
other tiiingB to do. You take care and learn your book every day ; besides 
9WVJ month write two chapters of elegant composition. — ^Are you well? 
Ycny well! Have you dined? I have. Is your good father well? My father is 
welL How is your uncle? He is much better than he was formerly. I shall 
see you again to-morrow. I will see you out ! It is getting dark. Bed- 
tune has arrived. Friend! Come with me! Are you afraid of ghosts? No! 
Ftat down the mosquito curtainB. Set down the lamp. Put out the lamp. 
Gki up rather early in the morning and call me. I must get up early. Will 
you be sore to remember? I will certainly remember. Strike a light. Light 
the lamp. I have no flint. Coal. — Who is knocking at the door? Who is it? 
I am not up yet. Awake quickly, it is broad day-light. 

Tranakttion of the Extract from the Ching^n taiiv-yaii, v. native text, page 31. 

When a man learns the Mandarin dialect, what is it for? In the first place, 
it is to prepare himself for future advancement as a Mandarin, so as to be 
able to attend on his superiors and to superintend his subordinates, and to be an 
officer of ability. In the next place, if he would be a mercantile man of the 
first class, whether he open an establishment (at home), or travel abroad in 
the provinces by land and water, he ought to be a shrewd and clever merchant. 
And again, even if a man must stay at home and do nothing much, being a 
man of independence and respectability, still among his country relatives, in 
tiie course of months and years, their affairs will not be a few, and each of 
tbeee he will have to consider for them. And, if he see clearly his ground, 
he may take each matter and speak of it in detail and with much acuteness, 
then he will at once have a regard for his kinsmen's interests, and, at the same 
time, protect his own door. Now it is for these reasons, and lest also you be not 
able to i^>eak a few sentences of Mandarin on the great thorough&res, of a noisy, 
joking character, to make fun of people, or to deceive and make fools of them, 
that you must make it your business to learn Mamda/rin, Therefore you should 
take language of a liberal character, language suitable for receiving and waiting 
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htod-^Vy Ufi'tai chdng^hdng tl hwd-^r, ying-cheu pdng-yiU H hwd^, 
ktaH-taH ux^n-pei tl kwd-^^y ahl hwan tUhidrjtn H hwd-^r^ Iatf4iaft 
fvai-4'edy yih kia/urkwdn tal-fu tl htvd-^r, tul ch6 mai-fnaC jtn H hwdr 
4r, ydiiy^dtvg tu-yih ko kwhii'skl. Yati tsai che shdng-t'eH UH-sm- 
taat'slil chifig-khig tl yd! T^sat pH-wdng-liail hid Kwdn-hwd ti ehe 
yl'Jan kung-fu yd I 

Nl tad hidsdng tl jin, ahdng ahU-fdng nien-ehil, €h%mm6-4vryaA 
yiU ko kwei-ku; tslng-tsaU k'l-laty sirliait lihi, hd-liail ch*dypin4Mii 
tie-tie md-mdf hat-^r wdng ahU-fdng Jciirliatl, shwd-kwd chl heU, paU 
kl shU-fH^n, dCa td-rti4>n-Jceil, twdii-twdn clunff^ing, chin^ln chUn^ 
chdng tl k'U, lidng-dU-kiA pH yad huHfn-tVail, lidng chi yhi-ts'tng pd- 
m. 18. yad hwdn-ts'iad tungsi, yl-chl tseii taU shUrfdng H-t'ed, pti shil p^ 
n, 4. /dng-hid, wdiig Shlng-jin shdng-t'eH, ts6 ko yi, yiH t*i n^nsdng is6 
n. 19. ko y^y jSn-hed tab-chd nienrshu, pd ahU pei-td shit'ShU 4^ fl, taaX sdng 
o. 7. tad sicnsdiig cJid^hdng; p^shU shi-heHy yid yaH yUhdrkU Ung-yd Ur 
o. 24. cKly pd-yau h&n kd tsd-led I 

32. The Epistolary Style, v. native text, page 32. 

a. 2. Wdn-hed. 

a. 5. Kiil tal chen HdUj wi kd jd ytien; kin w^n i UUng Kidng yid, ti 

a. 21. kwdjl sin, yin-sien chl sz, kajig shin wd-meL H^n pH-ndng ch'd-ch'i 

b. 6. 4^ fi-taidng tsd-yiu, kwdn shing hwd ^r ling ti y^ yh ! Kin yuSn 

b. 21. hdng-pien, tl tsie yl-hdng, i shin tsl-kwdn. Kicn talng kin gdn; Jd 

c. 6. v>ei kien nien, 

d. 2. Td. 

d. 4. Shing nitng kwdn $r, ft ylrjl I, Hwa% I jtn 4^ pil4nSn, ching 

d. 19. taing tal yU kien-kid, na\ hwd hdn hid pan, yuhirjH ti mien. T^n kiai 

e. 5. adng-ptng chl ki-kS. Hd hingjd chl I Wet ahi aien ahl chl yd, chuen ahd 

e. 22. jtn jtn, w% mi^n p*l-yi iaan-fd, ta£-4aqng niii-kivei 4^, T^dng yiti 

f. 7. lidng-yu^n, ti yau htmii kd, tai ta'an taiil I4n w^n, K*d pdr-llng kUt-jtn 
f. 23. ahen mei yU taien i. Shi wdng I Shi t^ail I King taz ta^atfd. 

The English are variously characterized in this composition either as fdn (23. g. 2) 
' foreign/ (a word used originally for the inhabitants of the southern frontier of China, — 
the southern barbarians,) or as f (24. c. 20. and 24. k. 23) 'the western barbarians,' a tribe 
on the western frontier of China. Foreign nations are generally called wa%'hw6 (23. h. 4) 
'outside kingdoms^' and sl-ydng-kwS 'western ocean kingdoms.' 

The Supplementary Treaty, a part of which is given on p. 25 of the Chrestomathy, wm 
published at Hongkong, in July 1844, by Sir John F. Davis, who was then Govenior of 
Hongkong. It contains the veiy important provisions that the five ports of Canton, Amoj, 
Fn-oheu, Ningpo, and Shanghai should be opened to British trade, and for the renrt and 
rendenoe of British merchants ; by it the close system of the Hong merohaats at Cantoa wm 
broken up, and free-trade allowed with any native merchants. This treaty was mpple- 
mentary to the treaty of Nanking, which is i«deed referred to in it : (cL kidng -n d m kc 

ffdn (32. a. 8) or ffdn Klng-eheU was an eminent statesman, whose friendship iwfleoied 
his own bright &me on those who enjoyed it. Intercourse with him ennobled tiie reciipknt 
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upon seniors and superiors, i)lirases for polite intercourse with friends, the 
expreanons appropriate for instructing young people, and language for calling 
upon inferiors. And when vou go out of doors you will require expressions to 
use to mandarins, and others to address to merchants. There are models for all 
these (kinds of expression). You should pay attention to what has been said 
above : then it will be all right ! Then you will not have wasted your time in 
studying the Mandarin dialect. 

If you are a young student, you go up to school to study; now every thing 
has a rule. Hise early ; and having washed your face and drunk your tea, 
announce to your parents that their son is going to school. Having said that, 
wrap up your book, go out at the front door, and proceed (to school) in 
a becoming manner. Your feet should not be skipping disorderly, nor your 
eyes be listlessly gazing at every thing. But proceed straight into the school- 
house, take your book and lay it down, reverently look up to the sage above 
and make a bow, then make a bow to the tutor, and afterwards sit down to 
study. Having learnt off your lesson perfectly, then present it to your tutor 
and lay it on his desk. When you say your lesson, you should repeat every 
sentence distinctly and fluently, you should not mumble or leave out any 
words. 

Translation oftlie Pasaages in tJie Epistolary Style, v. native text, page 32. 

A letter of greeting. 
For a long time I have looked reverently to 27an, btU have as yet not 
attained my desire. Recently I heard that you had removed your banner to 
the River's right, and that your virtue increases, and is renewed daily; my 
private feelings of joy become deeper, whether awake or asleep. Would that 
I were able to put on wings and fly to hover on your right and left ! To 
behold your abounding progress, and to listen with delight to your gracious 
words ! At present I am fortunately able to despatch a letter, and I just em- 
ploy one line, in order to manifest my accumulated feelings of respect, and to 
wish you wealth and happiness. Humbly I bow, considering that you know 

my thoughts. 

Reply. 

Your flourishing reputation is ever sounding in mine ears, and that daily. 

I cherish kind regards for him whom I do not see. My feelings are just like 

those towards a distant relative, and in the favours conferred by his flowery 

pencil, I seem to see him face to face. I respectfully salute you with gratifl- 

cation on the fulfllment of my longings for peace. What fortune like this ! But 

the praises which you have lavished upon me are simply such as belong to a 

really good man, and not to an insignificant and rude countryman ; and they 

only increase my confusion. If a convenient opportunity should arise, pray 

accept my invitation, and favour me with your regard, that we may decant 

our wine and chat about literature. Let not our past differences stand in the 

way of our former esteem. This is my hope! This is my prayer! Respect- 

fully I offer this in reply. 

PART II. N 
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I. Lidng-pdng kii^-kw^ ym maH te'tu^iMoit^ hiOn^g-^id cM i^JIn CA 

15. shin. JTH ti yun yuh^ tsai rfi-flmg h4f WHMU£Hn wdmg kimg, 
i. 30. tdTkgfy&fiiU'insiirhwuivirilUicM Hwimg- 

j. 15. hea hwui yiU k\ pil4sai yU shi, yuin ImI yfi i'ien; Ki Ki h&-M mk 
k. 2. ft Jed ^r. Tsz yrihi hUng-pien, f6rtMng tikeMan yirfimg, moMoA 
k. 17. liang-pd; sie wt hiiiHura, p^n pHrttH tdng mH l\ <M i'eO, (^ U'ien ft 
L 4. ngd-maA Wishing tstng ch4ng, lidng pi tiH^Ui 4r yi-U^ y44ik efti 
L la liljin I. Chti wet chi-chiy mi t"aU mii, wH k'i pUn Ki U4rMm. 
m. 7. Kin tsi yuhy-td, ah^n-Ulng fUrgOffi^ ping hed kin €^ pdi^ M 
m. 2a kdng ntng. Shdng 

MeO-meu Hiunff^'at Td-jin u4nM^ 

YU4i MeOrmea t$i t^ 

33. Poetical Extracts (Ancient and Modern)^ v. native text, page 33. 

a. 2. liii-shl. I. Tdrfang h6. 

a. 5. Td-fOng Ul hil—Yun f\ ydngl 

9L 16. Wei hid hai^ui hi!—Kwel kilL hidngf 

a. 24. Gdn ii miing 9i hit — Skelk ti fimg! 

b. 5. 2. Chan-hUng kiH, 

b. 9. T86^e fung-Jcal Id Ufing-Vad, WUydng t8*ihk tihi yu I4n haO, 

b. 23. Ping-ydng kd^wh sin ching cKilngy Lihtrwai chan-hdn tei Tni&n^'a4. 

c. 9. Wil-ySn, 3. Tiiirkd, 

e. 15. KweirUien Ha i-tdng, CKd m4n kial yiii ying; 

c 25. Td wd toai-wd kieny Siii t^ yidrhii tstng ! 

d. 5. Wt yh yi lat-kw6y Fd-chi chqn lead adngl 
d. 15. Tslng-ehdn kwd l-ekiiy Niad-ieidjad she mtng. 
d. 25. Sht yii tad-jtn ngad, Hw6 9dt tsiad-ch^ htng. 



of his fibvoura. and his approbation wan held to be a great recommendation for faonooraUe 
employment: (cf. Gon9a]yet* iirfe China, Historical Extracts, No. 130.) Tliifl name if 
used therefore, by way of praise, and in honour of the person's reputation, to whom the 
letter is addressed. Such allusions in letters sometimes make the epistolary style *<i<B<*«li 
to be understood, and they always defy a literal rendering. 

li-UUng (32. a. 15), 'remoye-banner/ here means to ' change your residenoe.* 
Kidng-yia (32. a. 1 7), ' the Riyer's right,' is put for the city of Nan-king, which is mtu- 
ated on the right bank of the Great Riyer, the Tdng-tu ('son of the ocean*). 

The student will obsenre the peculiar terseness and formality of the phraseology in the 
epistolary style, which abounds also in allusions of yarious kinds. This does not in^ify, 
howeyer, any great degree of learning in the writer, for the phraset suitable for foahkm- 
able letter-writing are set down in a book, which is known to all educated penou: (cL 
Part II. p. 12. 26. JKidng-hA chltU fdnyUn.) 

Ylfi'tiSn or hln-iiSn (32. a. 23) 'joyful expectations.' 

CKd-cICi (32. b. 4), 'to insert wings,' is a phrase peculiar to this style. 
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A letter sent with a present. 
Mj good friend, you have been long absent, not the slightest sound of you 
m reached ns. The navigation of the river has been much interrupted. 
0ir can it be aaid that we are living in the same country ? But I think 
fwtU that we should forget the present aspect qfotir affairs, and not be again 
nAd about stemming the torrent with vain regrets about those who have 
i g otten us. How much more when we know that a meeting time will arrive, 
i iadeed in this world, but, we hope, in heaven. Let us each console ourselves 
m^ mad uae our best endeavours to this end, and it will be welL By this oppor- 
■iij I beg to send you, by the bearer, a pocket-handkerchief and two small 
ihres, things valueless in themselves : they are not worthy to be sent as pre- 
dial but they are fordgn curiosities, and though insignificant things, they. 
ow my good feelings. I can well suppose that in viewing them you will pity 
e. poor stupid little travellers. After due reverence to your lord, I hope 
(Q will remember me, and in your prayers bear me for a moment in mind, 
aspec tfu lly at this distance I communicate, wishing you tranquillity and 
HpJDCSS, as well as present good fortune and perfect peace. 

To be placed upon the desk of my honourable and worthy dder 
bffioibar M. M.^ 

yfiHk the salutations of his humble servant M. M. 

rrcuulaHan of the Poetieal Hxtracta {Ancient and Modem), v. noHve text, 

page 33- 
Ancient poetry, i. The song about the high wind. 
A high wind arises! — The clouds come flying along! 
Majestic heaves the ocean ! — We return to the old abode ! 
Peace we possess, and heroes ! — to keep us on every side ! 

2. The ballad about the Spring-palace, by WoTig Chang4ing. 
Last night the peach tree by the well bloomed forth 
In the temple before Wirywng, when the moon was at her full, 
Fyng-yamg danced and sang with ever-increasing grace. 
Or without the porch-screen in cool of spring she wore a quilted robe. 

Yerses of five syllables. 3. The hermit, by Wei Ting-wik 
The noble and the mean, although they differ in rank, 
Alike proceed firom home, and have their plans for gain. 
Here by myself no outward things disturb me. 
Freely am I come to dwell in this retirement. 
The small rain by night &lls all around, 
The grass buds forth in spring I know not how. 
The blue mountain, anon, gleams with the rising sun. 
The little birds keep singing as they fly about my cot, 
Qft-timeB I join the traveller on his way. 
Oft follow, perhaps, the woodman in his rounds, 

N 2 



g-2- 


g- 14- 


g- U- 
h. 4. 

h. 14. 


i. 2. 


i. 13. 


1. 23. 


J- 3. 


J. 13- 
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e. 5. 7'tti idng an ki^n-lia, Shut toei p6 shi-yH/ng f 

6. 1 7. 4. Kw6 taiit kid. 

e. 31. Tsz'jl chdtng htoan yln. Ft kwan yhng ting lifigf 

t I. Yhi k'dnjin tsin tsiii, Hdjin tH to&i nngf 

LiHr-shl. — Wii^h^ Hit. 5. YiurcheU ye yin, 

LiAng-fung clCiil y^-yU, SiaUsi Uing hdn4tn, 

Ching yiii kau-tdng yen, Ndng wdng ch*t m/d «m, 

Kiun-chung t kien toil, Sishdng ckdng ki&-yin : 

Ptlrtad pien ch'hig-4sidng, Shiii chi gqn yUMn, 

6. Sung IIdn4in Chang Sz-md Ndn-hal U-pL 

iLtvdnnnihi t'ung ndn-kH, W4n-ehdng Id thdngA'^ai, 

Chau tsAng 8dn tien JcU, Pi tail pi mdn k*a%. 

Yi-kwdn nUng htod-fd, Chmtrfdn H ytH lat 

Pa-chi tsdng hai-shdng, r%en4c"i^ H-M hwuL 

k. 5- Tsl yen lid. 7. Tiu-cheu sinrsui tsd. 

k. 15. K'u-mi Klng-ndn met sz sUy Ktn^nihh Ki-pi s&jd mei, 

k. 29. Kuiig chljinsi M (Jidng-ting, Tde hi nien-hicd Jcdfdrlat. 

1. 13. Pien-cMn-ahU ko lienrjl tutig, Klng-chktng liaH-hd cKi mtng k'oH 

1. 27. Yad-yad el hidng Cfidng-dnji, Yuen shdng ndnrehdn shedyipei. 

m. 1 2. WU yen pat lid. 8. PS^i hwat kit, 

n. I. Jl'lii tsd7yj-kidng todn, T^ing-jad w^^ t*iir-Jung. 

n. 1 1. CUhig lin Pd-tsz kw6, T'ai vhd Hdn-wdng hung. 

n. 21. HwdngfUjtng Cheu tihi, Shin shdn ahdng Yxl kiing. 

Ttd-yia (32. b. 9) must here mean literally 'on the right and left,' not 'attendants' or 
* officers * as the phrase commonly signifies. 

IMng-pUn (32. b. 21) is the regular phrase, in letters, for 'sending a letter.' H4»g 
means literally 'a swan or wild goose/ and is applied figuratiyely to a 'letter-carrier/ 
Pi^n commonly signifies * convenience, opportunity.' 

PH wet hiin-niin (32. c. 5) 'I bow and consider that you know my thoughts.' Kiin 
'to mirror back, to reflect.' 

Ki-ia (32. e. 8), lit. 'hunger and thirst,* expresses 'intense longing,' and here stands as 
a noun. It is qualified by tdng-ptng (32. e. 5) 'the growth of peace;' then the whole 
expression forms the object of the verb kia\ 'to dissipate, to dissolve.' 

Ta'dn-tmii Idn-wdn (32. f. 14), lit. 'bottle-wine discourse-letters,' which has been trans- 
lated, ' decant our wine and chat about literature,' might have been, ' take a glass of 
wine together and discuss the subject of letters.* 

Ta'ien-li ngd-maH (32. 1. 2), lit. * thousand miles goose Ceathen,* appear to be put for 
' foreign curiosities.' 

The specimens of ancient and modem poetry, which are given on page 331 present in 
some parts even greater difficulties than the epistolary phraseology. The ancient poetry 
of the Chinese was irregular; each verse consisted of an equal number of ajUaUes, and 
assimilated in rhjrme and ending. But this was not always according to strict rule, or at 
equal distances. The nietre of modem verse consists commonly of five (tpi^|r^ M, — 33. 
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I am hi^py in my fortuneless and himible lot, 
Yet who can say that I mock at the world's glory t 

4. The man too fond of wine, by Wcmg Tsi. 
This day till evening let us drink, 
Nor care for our reasoning souls ! 
Our eyes see that all love wine, 
Why then should we alone abstain? 

Stanzas of eight verses. — ^Verses of five syllables. 
5. The nocturnal banquet at Yiu-cheu, by Chang Shwd. 
The cold blast blows, the night rain comes down, 
A desolate moaning shakes the wintry woods, 
But here in the high hall there is feasting. 
It makes me forget that my evening of life draws on. 
Among those soldiers it is meet to flourish the spear. 
In that gay crowd they repeat the flageolet's note : 
He who has not been the governor of a state 
Can never know the depth of fisivour given. 

*. To the Academician ChJSmg S^-mdt going to Ncm-hal to erect an epitaph. 
Chaplets and wreaths extend to the southern pole. 
Fair words are scattered on the elevated cross, 
Commands by three high officers are sent. 
An epitaph for the southern barbarians is revealed. 
On the hosUeries of the wild thick flowers shoot forth, 
On the white sails in spring-tide the small rain &lls. 
We know not when^ from the vast ocean, 
The messengers of the throne may return. By Tu Fu. 

Verses of seven syllables. 7. Made in Tiu-cheu at the new year. 
Last year the plum-tree blossoms in Xing of the south were like snow, 
This year the snow in Ki of the north was like the plum blossom. 
Thus may we perceive the inconstancy of human afiairs. 
And we rejoice though the varying year goes and returns. 
The officers in the garrisons sing the live-long day. 
In the capital there are illuminations until the morning dawns. 
The distant west longs for the sun of Ohang-an, 
Let us drink to the long life of the southern mountain. 

Verses of five syllables. 8. The antiquity of P^^, by Chin Tsz^cmg. 
The sun sinks into the vast river; — ^it is night; 
The oars rest; and the dialogue turns on the customs of the land. 
The city (Fi-ti) looks down upon the kingdom of Ffk4sz. 
Ita high towers eclipse the palaces of the Han kings, 
Its barren wastes were brought under culture by Chm/k. 
Its great mountains do honour to the merits of Yu. 
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o. I. Gdn-hiuhi taing-pi twdn^ Ti Mhi piUHt ih^ 

0.11. Kit mH 8dng yun Uiy EuM^/dn ch'H wiir^ufbm g . 

0.31. Chuhh t*ii> k*U urA hihi, ICi 9i Ub hMciHing, 

34. SHryA, Proverbs, v. native text, page 34. 

a. 4. I. Yi'hh lidnff-li, a. Sdng-t'iad tailng siaiirjeil. 3. 8k)(^fSmg ptf- 

a. 16. K\ Idng. 4. Tsai-kid Mng fiirfnit, hd^ yuhi tthaurktang t 5. SuU 

a. 29. fih^ taH t% 8h4n'8hwu\ t'iii eh'uhh. 6. Hd-^hdng t*iinryi^ 7. Kd- 

b. 11. jtn te^-Mrt{ m4n-4a*ihi ti; fnd4cwdn t^drjin wd-Mng tJiwd/ng. 8. Ti 
b.9|. fma6rV)^v7dr9klL g.Jtnpihi:jil48^/j^t8^/T'ienti:wir^Jvi- 
e. 12. jini 10. Shu kad tsiin ehdng^ yi 16 kwei kan. 1 1. KiS/nriai y<-^A^ 
e. 25. kwairwd yUfnen, la. Kwdnff^n si ttier^ jiryi jd 9d, 13. JTIb^ 
d. 10. king p^^^ tidng-ming. 14. Pd-iang shdn, pd<ki t*%m M kaii; pd^ 

d. 25. lin k\ pdriM ^ ehi hed; pd-uk^n sienr^edng M tOiC y^ jwi di 

e. IX. hid-uktn chi td, 15. King mUig, M o4*t»ya^ pd^^ eki m§m§. Ml 
e. 25. sie-d pdsdng. 16. SkwiH li y4 ^*^ 1'*^ yin^-faii Ji^d; Mj <l iTS^ 
£ 12. Had; w^ yiUjtn^n pd-k'd Ua4. Tim k'&4d, U k*d4idng, mt yid 
t 28. jin-sin pd-Jcd fOmg, Hwd-hd hwdrp\ ndn hwd^eid; chi jtn fMn 
g. 14. pd-chl tUn, %Ui miin yii yt2, sin kd taien skdn. 17. Kwd-yh^ M^ 
g. 28. kiaUf Jcd'l ufd hwUi4in, k'M wd yiu^ 18. Td kwd, UHng-Mii 
h. 13. shwdng; si tdy hd-Joi ehwat 19. Ta'id^i mdng M, k*6-eh% mdng 
h. 26. tsidng. 20. TnU pd tadi jtn, jtn ts£-t9Ui, ai. Rdng-yhi pd ming. 
i. 8. 22. Yi Kb pd-fdn (fr chil, 23. Tad yi-ji h&^ahdng, chwdngyUjl chdng, 
i. 23. 24. Yd ml taif ^r taeti au chung, 25. ShU tad wd ytn 26. Kiun-^d 
j. 7. pdr^ien kiu 6. 27. Tdn-az pdrch'tng aiSn, 28. Ya4 ehl ainrfd ai^ idn 



0. 9) or teven syllables {tH-yin 8hl, — 33. k. 5), but there are yerses of three, fbor, mx, ai4 
nine syllables. These syllables are regulated by the tones of the wordi, which are ianaaA 
into two classes, vie. the ptng^ 'even* and the tae^ 'deflected.' The fAng tones are the 
upper and latoer even tones {tkdng-ptng and hid-ping) ; the ttH tones are the rwMi^, the 
departing, and the entering tones (tkdng, k*U, andjt). In verses of five syUables, the fint 
and the third are subject to no rule, the second and fourth must vaiy between the plmg 
and the ttH tones ; and in the second and third verses these two (2nd and 4th syllables) mnit 
be the converse of the first, and the fourth verse must be like the first in this respoot. 
In verses of seven sylUbles, the first, third, and fifth are subject to no rule, the tonss of 
the second and the fourth must vary, and that of the sixth must be like that of the second. 
In verses of five or seven syllables, three of the four final syllables must have the saao 
dass of termination and accent. As a general rule the final syllable of the third ▼ems 
does not rhyme, and in the other verses rhyme is often dispensed with. The student can 
make out for himself a table of the metres by using an open circle (O) ^ represent tho 
ping tones, and a black circle (9) for the ts9 tones. In some verses Uie third syllable hi 
five^llable verses and the fifth in seven-syllable verses are called the ege of the vsne^ 
which corresponds to the ecBsura or the ictu$ in the poetry of European languages!, and this 
' eye ' must always be a noun or a verb, — i. e. a word of foil meaning («iU-te «), not a parti- 
cle, — and it must either rhyme or alternate with the following verse. Above forty dii 
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But the ancient green walls are cut down. 

The dangerous places are made accessible. 

The ancient trees grow to the limits of the clouds. 

The returning tail shoots out from the midst of the mist. 

The trace of that stream goes on without a limit. 

The traveller sits gazing on the scene without being wearied. 

TrandcUion of Proverbs (SHri/tl), v, ncUive text, page 34. 

I. At one lift to obtain two. " To kill two birds with one stone." 2. The 
mulberry branch follows the (direction of the) small bend. " As the twig is 
bent the tree's inclined." 3. A &ir wind rabes no waves. 4. If at home you 
respect your parents, there will be no need of humbling yourself abroad (lit 
' going to a distance to bum incense'). 5. To sail with wind and tide. 6. To 
pour oil in the fire. ''To add fuel to the flame." 7. Let every man sweep 
fcbe snow from his own door-way, and not concern himself with the frost on 
other men's roofs. ''Let every man mind his own business." 8. Virtue 
requires no colouring. 9. Man's convenience (says) : thus and thus! Heaven's 
order (replies) : not yet! not yet! "Man plans; but heaven disposes." 10. 
Though a tree be a thousand chcmg high, its leaves fidl and return to the root 
1 1. One word to the superior man and one lash to the good horse (are enough). 
''A word to the wise is sufficient" la. Time flies like an arrow: days and 
months like a weaver's shuttle. 13. To feel reverence is not so good as to 
g;ive obedience. "Obedience is better than sacrifice." 14. If you do not 
Moend the mountain, you cannot know the height of heaven; if you descend 
not to the stream of the valley, you cannot know the depth of the eartL If 
fou do not listen to the wise words bequeathed by the ancient kings, you 
eannot know the greatness of trvs learning. 15. If the mirror be bright^ then 
the dust will not defile it; if the intelligence be clean, then licentiousness will 
not grow up. t6. The fishes at the bottom of the stream, and the birds in 
the sides of heaven, may both be reached with the arrow and the hook ; but 
man's heart is beyond conjecture. Heaven may be measured, and earth may 
be surveyed, but man's heart is without bounds. In drawing the tiger, you 
may paint his skin, but it is hard to depict his bones. In acquaintance with 
a man, you may know his face, but you cannot know his heart Though you 
OQUverse Ut&^iriHe, his heart is separated frt)m you as by a thousand moun- 
tains. 17. If your words be few and your acquaintance select, there will be 
DO need for repentance, sorrow, and shame. 18. If desires be few, good spirits 
irill abound; if aims be many, cheerfulness will languisL 19. The prisoner 
dreams of pardon; the thirsty of a cordial. 20. The wine does not intoxicate 
the man; the man makes himself drunk, ai. A £Edr countenance is a poor 
Inheritance. 22. A single guest does not require two lodgings. 23. To be 
one day a priest and the next a bell-ringer. 24. He wishes to hide his track, 
md yet he walks on the snow. 25. When the tree fidls there is no shadow. 
26. The superior man thinks not on old evil deeds. 27. A single thread is 
not enough to make a rope. 28. If you wish to know the thoughts which 
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j. 22. t*ing k'eh-chUng yhi, 29. J6 y<x4 twdn tsid^ Omg^yh^ Udn iMjk, 

k. 6. 30. Ts^ ytJ: **Jin wd yuhn lU, jH yiH kin yiiL'' 31. YH e&i KX hSKi, 

k. aa nen-shi ki chtn; yH ahl k'i-jtn, sien-^i k't-yiti; ytf cAi k'i-f^ nm 

1. 7. M k'i-U^, 32. Fhig-fung siii fb, kunirki yiH t94n; kiUn^sk tfiR ph^ 

L 22. ll'i cJuing tmi. 33. F^-yd t yU um^ni, pA-ndng chinrM k*Usi; kiwnr 

m. 9. Uz chu yil chd-ti, pH-ndtuj fin-lwdn k't-€in; mng^ k'M naU tSr 
m. 26. shwdngy mtng-chl k'd-l she kien-wet. 34. Jl-yu 9ui ming, pil-<Aaiifir 

n. 12. pwdn chl hid: tau-kien siii ktvai, pU^chdn wH-isiU du jtn; /% itdi 

n. 27. hUng ho, pUfi shin-kid chl m^n, 35. Jtn-sdng, chi uoi 9dng; chUddng^ 

o. 14. jtn i laU; sin chi yl-4si sang, pH-kid toU-didng taH, 



9. Extracts from the Ching^in tsiiUyau, v. native text (lithographed), 

page 9. 

a. 2. Ti-yl ttodn. Jl-cltdng. 

a. 8. Ts'lng-tsaii k'l-lat, kiuu fiai-4s^-m4n, sad-sad ti, kiau-kiaH kw&, gad 

a. 23. shwUl si lien, pad whn haiH did Kirlci, MdryiiJt si H shi-heA^ k*dt^ 

b. 14. k*d7i shil, si^-sii ts£j sdn4id,ng'k6 sZ'tv4n pdng^-yiil tsd-k6 sfil, hid k6 

c. 6. toeUk'l, kial-kiai m4n^r, tMd k'oA kto&4X ji-ts^ liait. Tadrliaii hid- 

c. 23. wtt, Id kl pdng-kung, she k\ t'iad tsien, pd chS^ln Unnrkwd, hwd-tdng 

d. 14. hwd^dng. Jin yiu yiit tsing-shhi, yiU cAdng-king; che-td shi had 

e. 3. «$. Pit^ad todng toaUCed t'dn-wAn^ pdryad ted-k\ pd^yad tdrkid 

e. 18. pien-tsiil, pd-yad to^, pd-yad nau-tsik, pd-yad kto6-kid. Win shw6 

f. 9. ti hwd yX-ii^n 4r tso-ii tu md-yih d ! Nl yad t'ing-dkd, pd-ytM/d wdng- 

g. 2. ki liah d! — Ti^n ko tnng^r lai d; JU-kd ylng-tsi, tsang-md ts^i^ifd ti 
g. 20. kien nl f 

h. 2. Ti'4^ tvodn. Ts^iau, 

L 8. Yi-k6-jin cJid-lat, sidng^u j)dng^id, tsdng-yad tai sJitodng y^ 

L 22. ts'ing, kien-liad nd-sie dung-king jtn, kidng li-i-il, kidn-hS-U, lad-shl- 

i. 14. it, tdng-ti kweirkUrti yid liAiig'Sin-il, kien-kw6 shi-mihkrtl, yiii ImI- 

j. 6. ts'tng-ti, yid p^n-si-tl, k'd-l kau-a-chO-tl, nl tsat had VU,*a aidng- 

j. 24. yU, kqnrchd t'd tsed, kdng-kifig t^d, pd-had i'c^rmdn i*d; yidrMn 

k 14. sidng-kiiien, yid-sz sidng-pqng; pien td-hid yid yi liaik J6 tsiaid- 



kincU of poems are enumerated, but many of these are inoonnderable in extent and im- 
portance. The best specimens are full of metaphorical and allegorical expreasiona, ancient 
and obsolete words, allusions to history and fiible, with references to customs and opinions, 
known only to the learned. This renders Chinese poetry very difficult for foreigners to 
understand. 

The specimens given on page 33 are, with the exception of the first, to be found in the 
Kd T*dng-Bhl hO-kia\f * the poetry of the ancient T*ang (dynasty) explained,' a woik in 
5 vols. I2». 

Wi-ySng (33. b. 16) was the name of a royal palace in Ch'dng-dh*, during the Hdn 
dynasty, which ended A. D. 260. 




* 
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a m«ii*8 hearty just listen to the words of his mouth, ag. If you want 
to break through drunken habits, look at a drunken man when you are sober. 
3a Confadus said : '^ If a man will not care for the future, he certainly will 
We present sorrow." 31. If you wish to know the character of a prince, 
inl look at his ministers ; if you would understand a man, first look at his 
tlends; if you would know a father, first look at his son. 32. Though the 
aeareen be broken, its frame is still preserved ; though the superior man be 
poor, propriety and rectitude still remain. 33. Though the white gem be 
east into the dirt, its purity cannot be sullied : though the good man live in a 
vile place, it cannot taint and disorder his heart. The fir and the cypress can 
endure snow and frost; and bright wisdom can walk through difficulty and 
danger. 34. Though the sun and moon are bright, they cannot shine beneath 
■a np-tumed bowl : though the sword (of justice) be swift, it cannot decapi- 
tate the innocent, nor can unlooked-for calamity, with its evil genius, enter 
ihe dwelling of the prudent 35. Man is bom, but knowledge is not bom (with 
him); when knowledge is acquired, man soon grows old; when his mind has 
obCaiiied a fulness of knowledge, before he is aware, the great change comes 
over hiuL 

TrandaHon of the Extracts from the Chinff-yin tsUi'^aii, v. ncUive text 

(lUhogrtiphed), page 9. 

First section. On every-day affairs. 

Bise early and call the servant-boys to sweep the floor, to water the flowers, 
te warm water for washing the (ace, and to make a cup of good tea to drink. 
When you have nothing to do, look at a book, or write some characters, or with 
two or three literary friends make a verse (or two), or play a game at chess 
(lit. ' conquest' or * siege*), to dissipate sadness, thus you will be able to pass 
the day. When noon is come, pull a few twangs of the bow, and shoot a few 
arrows; as for that body of muscle and bone of yours, exercise it well. Thus 
a man will get good spirits, and will grow strong : all these are good things 
to do. But don't go abroad hankering after amusement, don't create disturb- 
ances, don't fight and brawl, don't be a busy-body, don't be noisy over your 
wine, don't wander from house to house. What I have said is perfectly cor- 
net, there is no mistake in it. Do you listen and don't forget it. 

Light the lamp and bring it here, it is as dark as midnight, how can I see) 

The second section. On selecting acquaintances. 
When a man goes out to hold intercourse with friends, he should carry a pair 
of ejes in his head; and when you see those who are men of rectitude, or those 
who speak with propriety and justice, the cordial and honest men, and those 
who understand customs, those who have a conscience, and those who have seen 
the world, those who have natural talent and good sense, on whom you may 
rdy, — do you then seek their acquaintance, and walk in their footsteps, respect 
them and do not slight them ; if you have any good project in hand, consult 
with them, and in matters of business mutually assist one another, thus both 

PART II. o 



98 8AK-KW0H cm. [lith. 9. 1.3. — ^11. ti.] 

1. 3. kUn4iail nihne pO^Mik jtn, yi Uh^r^r p4nr§£, M nuA^yik; fl pi 

I ao. kwdnff-kw*4n teiil, h4ng-p*ien jin-^ndy 

10. Extracts from the Ching-yin tsiii-yaHj v. native text (liiliogra|>hed), 

page 10. 

a. a. yia pH-hatt pi-kH, tsiuhi-khn ne htoanrdtdng H $£, yttf p*- 

a. 16. tdng y^n, yiU pH-ku lien, yiH t^atl jtn hien, Jinrkid mik i*d, i*d y^ 

b. 7. pHrhai sau; che-ydng tljin, ngd ts^iaH-kienrliail, tsiH na^Ua^ t*d, n^ 

b. 23, tsien-iodn pU-yaH t*i-t'd tseil-lUng, t'd tsiii kwa\-pien ni-H ytnrtti 

c. ai. ts'ihi : hwdn pU td-Briy Cd hvodn yaH wii nl-ti siy idng^d kOrto $z 

d. 13. lat YiU ahimmd pienA nli TaHng^vA-heu nl yaH td ch4-i, Ufat 

e. 5. hail yd! 

f. 2. Ti'Sdn twdn. Tsd-hwd, 

f. 8. Jtn tsiii yaH-lcin ahi ahwd-hwd, Ni tsia^ nd-^ yiii mtng^ ti jin, 
t 34. Jqn-uHii pH-CHngy Cd shtDd-ch'H ti htod, tsung-shi ch'Hrking jl-tihi, yik 

g. 15. wdn-ydy tsi pH-yung ahwd Id. T*d tsiu siii'lceh shwd kUpd t9in-<Kdikg 
h. 7. tl hwd-^r^ y^ kid-t^ td-fangy yiil t'l-kiH, — pH-kiau-ngaH, pH-hid-^ad. 
h. a4. Jinrkid t'ing-liait, tsi-jen kwd-t^d hwiii^hw6 hwd liaiL JSn 4'"' 
i. 13. chlmj'king htod, ku-jen yail-tHng, tsiurshl shUUring'shdn/g, nd-m A*en- 
j. 3. tsdjln-thng ti hwd, y^ yaufdng cKdng-hr-td t*ing^^ng. Siit-jin pi^ 
j. 19. pi hid t'd, yh yau chl-tail, kd-chU /ung-aU; tmng-md ahi tsqn-hwd, 
k. 10. ts'u'hrvd, yd-Iiiod, ni6-p6 hwd,fdng-€hingjtn ti htod, aiaii md jtn ti 
1. I. htod; jtn-kid ahtod-ch'H-lat, ni pH-tUng ti, tsiii cKtng4iail k6 tsU- 
1. 16. t'iail'tsz liaU. 



1 1. Extract from the Sdn-kw6 chi, chap. I, v. native text (lithographed), 

page II. 

a. a. Ti-yl hioiit 

a. 7. Yen t'aiiryuSn haHrki sdn ki i. 

b. 7. Chd,n Htodng-kin yzng-hiUng sheil It kung. 

c. I. Utod-shtod t'ienrhid tdrshi; ^fanrkih pt-hd, hd-kiH pi-fan^ Cheu 

c. 16. mU tsi-kw6 Jan-tsang, ping ji yU Ts'tn; ki Tstn mi chl hed TsU Hdn 

d. 7. fan-tsqng, yid ping ji yU Hdn. Hdn chad, tsi Kau-iah ckdn p^-ahS 

d. aa. 4^ k'l I, yl-t'utig t*ien-hid. Hed lat Ktodng-wd chung-hlng, cJCuh% 

e. II. chi Uienrti, aiii fqvr^ioet Sdn-kwd. CKiil lei chi hodn chi yid, t'di-eh^l 



KwA-isUn (33. c. 15), 'the noble and the mean/ both have their plans of aggrandiBe- 
ment ; the former at court, the latter in the market. The poet wishes to show that the 
noble man and the mean man are alike different from the ascetic, who alone can retire 
from the world and its projects for getting gain. He alone can enjoy the outward things, — 
the soft rain, the bright grass, the blue mountain, and the singing birds, — ^which arise 
without his arrangement and yield him pleasure. 
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will be profited. But you will see those bad men, who have not the 
iC^^test partide of good sense, a set of sharpers, who deceive people, 

TranslaHon of the Extracts Jrom the Ching-yin tsUi-^ii^ v. native text 

{lUhographed)y page lo. 

wbo are of a quarrelsome disposition, entirely taken up with questionable 
ibuB, — men who will not take hints, and who have no regard for appearances, 
who draw down upon themselves the displeasure of others; and when they are 
Mxdded, they do not feel ashamed. When I see such men, I directly give them 
I floolding. Tou should on no accoimt whatever have any thing to do with 
bhem. If you associate with them, they will swindle you out of your money : 
but that would be of little consequence, if they did not prejudice your affiurs 
md produce a great deal of trouble. Then what benefit will there be in 
kihatf From the very first do you be decided, and then all will be well ! 

The third section. On miscellaneous phrases. 
The most important thing for a man is to speak tvell. Now when you see men 
of note, different from the common herd, you will find that their language has 
a dasaic elegance about it, and an air of refinement, of which it is needless to 
ipeak. Even when they utter the first expression which comes to their lips in 
Oirdinary parlance, you may perceive a liberality of sentiment and a regularity 
about it, — it is neither haughty nor mean. When people hear them, they, of 
ooorse, praise them highly, as being able to speak properly and classically. 
Ajgnredly you should listen to them. Then there is the language of the mar- 
ket-place and the well, and the talk of loimgers and of various classes of men ; 
fou must stretch your ears to catch these ; for although you need not learn 
them, you should know them, as well as the customs of every place ; what is 
village talk, coarse language, elegant language, cruel, insulting language, the 
language of flattery, ridicule, abuse, &c., for when men utter such, and you do 
not understand, you will seem exactly like a country clown. 

Trcmsilatlon of the Extract from the Sdn-ktod chi, chap. 7, v. native text 

{lithographed), page ii. 

Chapter the first. 
At the banquet in the peach-garden three brave men form a righteous league. 
By exterminating the Tellow-turbans the heroes raise their reputation. 

It is a common saying with respect to the state of nations, that ' the long- 
iivided must unite, the long-united must divide.* At the end of the Cheu 
ijmasty the empire was divided into seven kingdoms ; these contended together 
md were finally united in the Tsin dynasty; and after the extinction of the 
Tain £eunily, the houses of Teu and Ha/n strove together and were at last 
nerged in the Ham, dynasty. The universal dominion of the Han commenced 
irith the Emperor Ka/urtsu, who destroyed the white serpent and raised a 
)ody of patriot soldiers. Afterwards Xvxmg'iou arose as his successor, and 
le in turn transmitted the throne to Hien-H, The power of the state was 
ihen divided, and became Three Kingdoms. If we proceed to investigate 

o 2 




Sis-KwoH cui. [Lith.ll.f.3. — lS.i.3.1 

1 1. gU Hiodn-Ktig, *• ((. fftoib^i kin^ki ehinriUi^ aAng~»in Aia*n-fa(d% 

ti7. fi^IIvi&ti-tipAny. Lhig-iiuiwei: Ta,Uiang-kiS7i,T«^^teii; Tai-Zt, 

g. J. Chin-/a7i, kiing-tiang f(ir4sd. Sltt yiii hiodiirhndn Ts'a^ljA lUnij Im«^ 

Ki 11. k'ivtn; Tei~u}!t Chln^Jan meA cM cAi,- klsi pd-mI,/AT* tail ti Arf; 

■ h. ta. Chitng-kvuen Isi toi yu kUng. Eien-ntTtg ^r-nifoi, «i-»^, wrfwsrjl, R 

1 17. yi-t'tmi (a'in^A^, to'ttn^ liArtg-thAng J% tndnff'Jtid-Uti,/an yU fr«JWajt 

]. & Ti iXnff tail, lad-yia H kiu j^^ng, pihlnedTt k'3 pdn pi, gU-neA «&* p*- 

ilk. I. kUn-UaH. fftoO-jht Id-im Uiyk,kid\pmg-]}6,l6ta^ptD6n^,Jmg- 

k. tS. Ml; AmwJ k'i& /dng-a to^-tH, KUn^iiag ai-niin ^r-yu, itf-yAip l( 

L S. ehln, yia hai-thvnil/iin-i/i. yuSn'Juil Hl-ndn, tsi» p'i Id USng kiuinjl 

L 14' Aa) ckdnff. 



12, Extrftct friini the Siin-i-w6 rM, v. native text (lithographed), page 1 ». 

a. I. ShtK^laki&n^ilhiiinff-^gdn^tn; ylming,Chdng-li^6; y\miH^_ 

a i;. Ch&ng-pail: yi mtny, CAan?-Krt«ff. iVA Chdng-HS p^n-ahi k6 p*4' 

"b. B. 5i(Hs'a(, yin j't-aAiin UiA-yS; yti yi laH^ln, f^-yin ting^en, tAtb 

h- ". cAJ li-chdjig, Awdn JTiO cAf yl tiing chUng, 1 t'ifjMAfi «dn tiuin eMb- 

e. 1 1. cA^ ytJ: " Tai mtnjf, ' T'aUptng yatf-sAil/ jft H chi, tang Uti TiX» 

& ij. «us™ Awrf p'& Atd Ai-jln, 36 mtng l-gin, pi hii gO pau." KiA po^, 

d. 16. win sing ming. Lait-jtn yil; " WA na\ Jflin-kwd tah-ttrn yi." 

•.J. Ai Awrf dAa-la'lng^/iing ^r k'U. • • • » 

. ft 13. rrinjf yif ; " Tsi-jnng iA6ng, ngd-ping hat, v^ng^ung t bd It, 

t I. ekaH-kHln yJng-H." £id-yinjin ic't skwS, giit M ch'a pAng, cAow-MT 

1 16. t^nng. P&ngtedn hirtg tall ChU-hiin yht cA'fi ChO-Min diuiiff yl-W 

g. 6. ylng-hiAng. A' A j'ln pil shin haii tU-ehfl, Biru] kwan-hA, kwd yfn yi, 
g. *i. hl-ntl pa htng yii gg, ad yi& Id ehl, ehtiin haH H-kiaC t'&tirhid haMi, 

h. 14. adng-li sinn-chAng pO-chi, li^ng-^T chUi-kien, tiwxmg-tkeii A10S yS H, 



Ki-pt (33. k. 44) here idbbiib YiO-thal itael^ vhich mi the Dun* of Skmg-ktag*, 
(Houkden, the c&pital of Muichuria,) nnder the Hin Ayvv^. 

The citj of Pi-U (33. m. 1 7) waa in Ktud-ehtA fd. 

The lithogispbed pugee (9 — 14) which follow here, ware printed in London finm the 
ftuthor'a haadwritiDg, but they are not eo aatisbctory as tlte 34 pagM of letter^presa whkk 
were done in Hongkong. This accounts for the absence of pagw I — 8, pnge g having 
been printed first to anit the oonvenience of pnpib who did not need the eariier page^ 
which were extracts &om the Anineat Clnsaics Ac, and which were enbeeqaeDtlf 
printed in Hoogliaiig. The eitrsots from the Ching-^n (riif-yafi are likelf to pi«m 
very serrioeable to the student, they present him with a good many eipresnona in tlia 
Peking diilect, though not of the extreme kind, and they would easily pus current 
in the southern proTinces, Among the general cbaracteristioa of tbe Peking dialect is 
the frequent use of the perfect particle liaA l> and the formative particle dr i^. There is a 
redundancy of eiprewion, nod, in pronuncmtion, an unoommoD aharpDe» ol 
the case of alt letters which admit it {ki, tti, At, n. At). 

'&t "J "^ 
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the cause of this revohitioiiy we Aall find that it began with the two Emperors 
Jlioan and Ling. When the Emperor ffwcm died. Ling came to the throne. 
The marshal Teur-wu and the guardian Chinnfan became coadjutors in the 
government. Now it happened that when the eimuch Ticm-UH and his party 
were intriguing for power^ Teu-wu and Chin-fcm formed a counter-plot to 
exterminate them ; but the scheme was discovered, and turned out injurious 
to themselves ; and the eunuchs from this time increased in audacity. 

On the x5th day of the 4th month of the 2nd year, Eien-ning ('tranquillity 
established') the Emperor proceeded to the Hall of Audience, and just as he 
was ascending the throne, a violent wind suddenly rushed from a comer of 
the Hall, and what should they see but a great green snake, seeming to fly 
down from the beam above, which coiled itself up upon the imperial seat. 
The Emperor fell down in terror, but the attendants quickly rescued him and 
carried him into the palace. The mandarins, one and all, hastened away; 
and, in a moment, the serpent itself vanished. On a sudden it began to 
thunder loud and to rain heavily, accompanied with hail stones. This con- 
tinued until midnight, and laid in ruins an immense number of dwellings. 

In the 2nd month of the 4th year of this same Emperor, an earthquake 
was felt in Ld^cmg, the sea inundated the lands, and the inhabitants of the 
coasts were washed away. 

Trcmalation of the Extnuctjrom the Sa/nrkw6 ehiy v, natwe teast (lithographed), 

page 12. 

At this time there lived in the district of Kii-lii three brothers, named 
Chamg-Md, Chcmg-pcm^ and Cfhcmg-Ucmg. Now this Chang-kid did not take the 
degree of SivrUai (B. A), btU proceeded to the hills to gather medicinal herbs. 
There he met one day an aged man with a &ir and youthftd countenance, 
who held in his hand a staff of cane. He called Ki6 into a cave, and gave 
him three sacred volumes, saying : " These are called, ' The Arts necessary for 
producing Peace.' Take them, and in the name of Heaven proclaim the doc- 
trine of reform, that the world may be saved. And should contrary thoughts 
anse in your mind, you will suffer the reward of the wicked." K%6 bowed and 
enquired his name and surname. The old man said : '^ I am the aged genius 
of Nanrhwa;" and having uttered these words he vanished into thin air and 
was gone. » ♦ ♦ » 

Tsvng said: "The rebel soldiers are many, our soldiers are few; your 
Excellency should at once raise an army to oppose the enemy." Liu-yen 
acquiesced in this advice, and immediately issued a placard, calling upon 
patriots to enlist. This document reached the town of Chd, and a brave man 
of the place responded to the calL He was not much of a scholar, but his dis- 
position was magnanimous and kind, and his words were few ; the feelings of 
anger and pleasure were rarely visible in his countenance, and he was a man 
of a strong will. He loved to form friendships with the brave men of the 
empire. His height was eight chi (near seven feet); his two ears hung 
down on his shoulders; his hands reached down to his knees; he was able to 



•AK-KWOB CHI. [Lith. 12.1,4. — 18. 1.13.]; 

L 4, mii ndwf Ui hi k't i^r; iitiin jA laodn-yA. tih^Jii t'H cfli; Cii&n^ 

i 19. ahSai Taiiuj itukuf Li4, ahiitg chi heU, U4it King-ti KiS'ftiti hiuhi (Aif 

j. 6. ti-ng Li&, mlng Pei, Isi Biuhf^i. 
j. t?, Tang-jl kien-Haii p&nff-to^fn, k'ai-jin eK&n^'dn, giit-he& }fl-jin Hi 

,k. 7, shing yhi y*i; " TdrchdTtg-fa p^-^ hnH-kia cKOrR, hb-ku ^inf 

-k. 11. t'dnl" Sitifn-U htoiii thi k't jin, thin j)A~chi, gkvng jH k&4iil, <)U, 

J. t|. p^n-mA. Biuht-ti kifti. t'd Kiny^utii i-cii&ng, tMfn i'l rinff-mliig. 



13. £xti«ct fix)m the Sdn^iwd chi contiaued, y. native test (litbograplwd), 

page 13. 
a. I. JTI^'tra i/&.- ''M«a Sing Chdng, mlng Ft, U£ Yl-fl. SH kiOih 

a. ig. tiiln, p'i tfUi ahwaag^'iin, mai-(Mit t'il-ehQ, ehiim ftatf it-iitm ('mw 
■b. g. hid ha^^; Md-tiat kihi kuiig k'dn pUn^ ^r t'dn, kli-Ui aianfi-vi^ 

b. 10. Riuhi^ yii; " Ngd p^n ffdtt-thl UKi«g-tnn, Avg Zi4, mtng P4f, 
0. B. *irt wtfn IIxeAng^m ch'dnff-lmdn, ytfi aU yii p'&-t3l gAnf-min. B^nt 
o. 93, pit-ndng! K& eh'ttng-t'dn ^." Fi j/u: "Ngi p'6 yiH t^rtt'at, layi 
d 11. eha^-mH hiSnif-jfiing, yu kUng t'ling k& td-ai. JH-Ji/i t" Iltuii^, 
e. I. tkln-hl, Mli yii I'Ang j1 lian-tiin eh^ng jfln-ttiiL Vhfng yln kS^ 
». t£. kiht tfl (4 Bdn, tifmehi yi li&ng chi-tei, ta4 Hin m4n-«A«Jt hU-HA 
t fi. Jl Hifi Ui-kid pifti htoda tnH-paH: " AVaf ehin^ii~lat ilyttgiM- 
i 11. iAnji-ch'tti^'S t'tH-ki^n." 

g. 1. Eiufn-tS k'dn k't jtn, viang-mad t'dng-t'&ng, wel-Jutig pi^fii^ 

'■g. ij. tnti yail t'd t'dng l»6, t'aa k't ^ng mttiff. K't jtn yS: "WU (C^! 

h. 4. Ktodn, ming FA, (si ShednJCAng, ked kai Y&nrck'&tig, H&-tung KM 

h. 17. lidng jtn yi. Tin p^n-chii sAl-AtM!, Ishi lUig jin, pel wti shd-liai^ 

i. 8. t'ad ndn Kidng-Bd wH-lH nOn I. Kin w^n tti eh/d, ehad-kiun p'i- 

L 13. tsU, H-lai ying-md." BiuSn^ aUi i iA ehi hati-iAl. T4n-eh'dng lin, 

j. IS. t'iing tad Chdng-fl ehwdng thdng, k&ng-X tdrKi. F% yiL: "Ngi 

k. 4. ehwdng hed yiii t'aA-yttin, hiod^'ai ehing thing, ming-jl Idag yi 

k. t6. yu«n chwag tee kav. t'ien-ti; ngd gdn^in £^w«! hiwig-^ hit 8 t'ditf 

L 7. nn, jinrhed k'd t'll td-ei." Biuh^-U, y^n-cK&ng tal-tJMng yfn$r yS>: 

L»2. " JUrt^ ahin hail." 



Tbt paauigea giveii on paga 1 1 — 13 «« from iJie SAa-het, with which the itndeot it 
alrekd; •oqnunUid (t. Chrrat. pp. 17—30). The 'YaUow-turluiiB' (ffwdn^Hw, 11. b. S) 
vera rabeU imdar the leodenhip of Ck&ng-lat (it. a. 13), who, besides bung > goienli 
pretended to perform cures bj charms and exomnn. He nused an imiseiue anny, wfaki 
he organitcd and allotted to Bubordinate genenli. At the close of the Han AjnaMj 
(A. D. 116}, after the reign of the last Emperor Eim-U (11. e. 11), the divisjon of tin 
aoantry into three Idngdoms took place. The two Emperors Svdn and Ltitg (n. f. 3, 4) 
were weak and lax in their govemment, and tbis brought on a rebellion, which uaomed 
Uriger proportions under TUng-chll, a nun of ^rent strength and milituir ability. Hi> 
oarear of cmsltj, during which he slaughtered vast numbers of his enemies, was brought to 
an earij close, for LU-pu {v. to. d. 5, 7) destroyed him and all his femil;. Tlie Imperialist 
Mosa wa* upheld by the generals Litfii (13, c. 5, 7) a mat^eUer, JTtnm-jA (13. h. 4, 6) a 
■aUarofsoiiT-oiiida, and£nd)v-./I(>3.j. 17) apork-butoher. These were the three bran 
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iae hit own ears; hia face was like the jewel on a crown; and his lips were 
mddj Uke rubies. He was a descendant of the ninth generation from King- 
U of the Han dynasty; his clan name was Liu, his surname Feiy and his title 
was Hiuen-ii. 

When he saw the above-mentioned placard, he heaved a deep sigh, and 
, immediately behind him a man exclaimed with a loud voice : '* When a fine 
fallow does not exert his strength for his country, why does he sigh so deeply T* 
JSiuen-ii turned round and beheld a man about seven feet high, having a voice 
Eke thunder, and a physique like that of a vigorous charger. When HiuefnrU 
WBiw this extraordinary figure, he enquired his name and surname. 

Trandation of the Extract from the Sdrtrkwd chi corUinued, v, native text 

(lithographed), page 13. 

The man replied : " My name is Cha/ng, my surname Fly and my title Yi-UI. 
For generations we have dwelt in this district of Ohd, and we have a small 
landed property here. I deal in wine and slaughter pigs. I am fond of forming 
the acquaintance of the brave men of the empire. When I saw you just now 
looking at the placard and sighing, I could not help speaking to you.'* ffiuenr 
a BBid : '' I am descended from the house of ffan, my name is Liu and my 
Bomame Fei. When I lately heard that the Yellow-turbans were in rebellion, 
the wish arose in my mind to break their power and to give peace to the 
people. Would that my strength were adequate to it ! It was for this reason 
that I sighed.** Ft replied : " I have some small means, let us call out our 
brave countrymen, and with you, Sir, begin to put the great affair into execu- 
tion, what do you think of that?** ffitien^ was much pleased, and they 
forthwith entered the village inn to take some wine. Just as they were 
drinking, they saw a fine son of ffcm (a Chinaman), pushing along a hand- 
cart, who, coming up, stopped at the door of the inn. Having entered the 
inn, he sat down and called to the waiter : '' Pour out quickly some wine for 
me to drink, I am in haste to reach the city to join the army." Hiuemr 
ti, seeing that the man had a noble aspect and a dignified bearing, invited 
him to join them, and then enquired his name and surname. The man 
replied: ''My name is Ktoan, my surname Tu, and my title S?ieurch*a/ng, 
which has been altered to YiinrcKamg, I am a native of Kiairliang in J7b- 
tung. When a man of influence in my native place, relying on his power, had 
insulted and oppressed the people, I killed him ; and, having escaped with 
difficulty, for five or six years I have been in the River and Lake provinces. 
Having recently heard in this place that an army is being raised to subdue 
the rebels, I am going (to the city) on purpose to enlist." ffi/ueji-Uf at once 
told him of his own project. YunrcKa/ng was much pleased, and they went 
together to Chamg-fVs farm to consult about the matter. Fl said : '' At the 
back of my fieirm there is a peach garden, the flowers are just in full bloom. 
Let U8 to-morrow in that garden sacrifice to Heaven and Earth, and we three 
men will unite as brethren, with all our hearts, and then we may plan about 
this great matter.** Hiueinrti and YiifircKang with one voice exclaimed: 
" That is very good." 



104 I-8HIH TU-TBH. [Lith. 14. a. a. — 14. \-^S] 

14. From JEaop*B Fablea, by Robert Thorn, Esq., v. natiye text (lithograpkec/j; 

page 14. 

a. 2. Ch*at p*dng ydng, 

a. 6. Piv6/nrkU ts*il^ maiHr-aheii kiai ndng yhi, Yi-fi ch'at t/U ydng, <*4ng 

a. ao. hien yin-ahwuX; cKa% yH pang kH ydng; Ui-nien wH I tsii t8% naX 

b. 10. kidng tai chi yi : " JH hw^n-chU Uz ahtvUl, ahi la^fH pH-^ndng yXn, 

b. 25. kai shd, Ydng tiii yu: " Td^wdng tsai ahdng liH, ydng t^ai hid U4; 

c. 14. siil chU vrd gaV^ CKaifd UH yu: "*^t2 Jctir^ihi meurfi ch'iSryin U- 

d. 5. taut yU ngd, yi kai ahdr Ydng yu: '' Td u>dng urti I; k"U ni^ meur 

d. 2a ji ydng wi cfCil-^hiy gdn-ndng UHsiii tdr^wdng /" Ch*at tH pi&nrmu ux^ 

e. II. nH, tslchiytl: '* M cht/dHnU U-taUi yd ngd, yijUchl tsui y^^ SiU 

f. 4, pang chu Yin yun: " YH kid cht tsiii, hd hwdn wd tai ;" TA ta^ 
1 18.^ (M wet yi. 

At ahxL 

m 

Ta*qnrld chung yiU ^r ahu, pdn^'A tain-ty yi taai king^ kw&hw6. 
Hunt yi-ji lat ta*an t'dnrkid, ta*qn-ahti liH ^r kw*dn chi, Sd dCH cAi 
ahl tavrched pHrk'dn, King^ahu yu: "JU kU wd hwd, U^hi wd meC- 
wi, hd-pd aiii ngo tad king, yi-kien ahi-fnien f ** Ta*dn-ahu lunrj^ 
t*dng whng ki tad Icings kiod^hh ahl-ying kiai i yl-jl ^r ahu t'dng 
chd inS! Lat yl-hidng kiu^n, ki taidng ta*qn^hil hwd k*uf Taanrahi 
td hiat, win yu: " Tah chU cKdng yiil tai hai hd V Yu: "JSn."* 
Taqn-ahti ta'&y yu : " Ft ngo chifd ye, yU let pdng^wdng ^r kdn-chl; 
ahd jd gdiv-t^ng <^r taau-k'dng?" Sd yun: ^^ Ning ahl k*ai tn^-ishd, 
rnd-ahi ta'id met-fdn /" Tai taz chi wet yi ! 



men who are mentioned in the opening stanza (Haik-Td $dn, ii. a. lo). They united with 
a solemn oath to retrieve the fortunes of the Hdn fiunily. They associated with them- 
selves Lil-pUf KUngmtng, and Yuin-skaUt and finaUy established the kingdom of SkU^. 
Another famous general, TiaU-tsaH, succeeded in forming the kingdom of Wei^, and SSn- 
kitUn raised for himself the kingdom of WH^: these were the Sdn-lncd, ' the Three King- 
doms,' which form the subject of this, the best historical romance of the Chinese. 

Pw'dn-kti (14. a. 6) is a mythical personage, who is described in Chinese books as the 
first man, who, though not the creator of the world, had the Herculean task allotted to 
him of bringing the chaos into a cosmos, of making order and beauty out of oonfosion. 
The Rationalists of China, commonly called TauisU, have proceeded to particularise the 
acts of this individual ; they describe his work of splitting the heavens and chiselling the 
rocks. His efforts, they say, were continued eighteen thousand years. On his death his 
head became a moimtain, his breath the winds, and his voice thunder, with other ridiculous 
stories, similar however to the Scandinavian myths on this subject. For a long account 
of this myth see Dr. Williams' Middle Kingdom, vol. YI. p. 196, where a curious picture 
is given of Pw'dn-hi^ at work. 
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Translaiian o/JSaop's Fables, by Robert Thom^ Esq., v. native text {lUho^ 

graphed), page 14. 

The wolf devours the sheep. 

Id the primitive times of Pvmn-Jcu, when all the birds and beasts could 

speak, one day a wolf and a sheep were drinking at the same stream. The 

"Wolf wished to devour the sheep, but, thinking within himself that he had no 

excuse, he reproached him sternly and said: ''You are making this water 

muddy, so that I, your superior, cannot drink, I must kill you." The sheep 

replied : '' Tour Honour is at the upper part of the stream, and I am at the 

lower; though the water is muddy it is no obstacle to yov/r drinking,''^ The 

'wolf ^ain reproached him and said : '' Last year on a particular day you said 

something offensive against me; I ought to kill you." The sheep said: 

•* Your Honour is under a mistake, ybr last year on that particular day I was 

not bom. How could I offend against Your Honour?" The wolf then, instead 

of being ashamed, became angry, and, reproving him, said : " Your parents 

offended against me, and it is your fault too," and forthwith devoured him. 

The proverb says : " If you want to impute a crime to any one, why distress 

yourself at the want of an excuse ?" This is what is meant. 

The two mice. 
In a retired village were two mice, who were both relatives and friends. 
One of them went to live in the city, and one day unexpectedly she came to 
the village to visit her old friend. The country mouse begged to be allowed to 
entertain her. But the provisions which she brought out were coarse and foul, 
and were not good enough for the city mouse, who said : '' Your abode is not very 
beautifril, and your household food is neither fine nor savoury, why not come 
with me to the city and take a look at the world ?" The village mouse gladly 
went with her, and on arriving at the city she found certainly that the food 
was very different. But one day, as the two mice were together drinking, a 
fierce dog suddenly made his appearance, and was nearly seizing upon the 
country mouse and carrying her off. The country mouse, in great alarm, 
enquired, saying : " Are these evils always here 1" Her friend re^We^ : "Yes." 
Then the country mouse begged to be excused, and said : " This is no happi- 
ness to me, with all this terror and good victuals. There is nothing like peace 
and coarse husks." The common saying is : " It is better to drink rice-water 
with pleasant feelings, than to cat the rice that produces sorrow*." This 
is just what it means. 

♦ Lit. 'opening eye-brow rice-water* than 'sorrowing eye-brow rice.' 
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